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PREFACE. 

HE prcfent volume treats of the Euro- 
pean bronzes in the South Kenfmgton 
Mufeum. 

Thefe form an important feftion of 
a large elafs of objetSls, the produ (Elion 
of various branches of the plaffcic art. 

The work of the filverfmith, and objedls for eccle 
liaftical appliance, both in the precious and lefs noble 
metals, had been affigned as the materials for another 
Catalogue. Oriental bronzes, again, were diftindl, while 
Sculpture in Marble, &c. of the Italian Renaifsance 
had been already and ably treated by Mr. J. C. Robin- 
fon in his Catalogue of thofe works. 

On every fide, therefore, were artificial lines of boun- 
dary that could not be pafled without trefpalHng on 
other ground, and by which many nearly allied objedls, 
filch as certain reliquaries, Saracenic bowls, the Glou- 
cefter candleftick, and others, were of neceffity excluded. ; 

Notwithftanding the intimate connecElion between 
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feaUire of this volume, and which were in many 
inftances the work of the fame hands, it was deemed 
expedient that medals, together with coins, Ihould form 
the fubjedl of a feparate work. 

The difficulty, indeed, was where to draw a line by 
which the volume would be confined to reafonable fize, 
and its main fubjeft be adhered to as much as poffible. 

Sculpture is the root w'hencc all thofe various 
branches derive their artiftic quality, and to trace the 
ufe of bronze in that noble art became a neceflary inquiry 
in elucidating this feftion. 

In the following introdudlory notice, the writer 
fears that, without aiming at originality or complete - 
nefs, he may have been led to a fomewhat too 
lengthy confideration of the flibjed: — his cxcufc mull: 
be that it is fo large and fo interefting. 

Stanmore Hill, 

Middle/ex. 




INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Composition of Bronze, 

AT compofite metal, known to us as bronze, 
is identical with the of the Ancient 

Greeks, the aes of the Romans, words which 
however referred alfo to the pure copper and 
to brafs, as far as that mixed metal was then 
known. 

It is an alloy of copper and tin in llightly varying propor- 
tions, with occafional, but feemingly unimportant, additions of 
lilver, zinc, lead, and other limple metals. Thele may be 
regarded as foreign to the true alloy rather than as necelTary 
elements in its compolition, although their prefence may more 
or lefs influence its du6tility and malleability. The normal 
compolition of true bronze may be approximately fixed at 
nine portions of copper and one of tin ; but the quantity of 
the latter metal may be faid to vary from eight to ten per 
cent. Cannon or “ gun metal” is of a fimilar compolition. 

This important alloy has been known and in ufe from 
a very early period, anterior to any written record of the 
world’s hiftory. We need not, therefore, wait to inquire into 
the mythical ftory that this mixture of the metals was dis- 
covered by the Idaean Dadlyli, or firft brought into ufe by the 
Telchin^ of Rhodes ; nor need we, for our prefent purpofe, do 




more than allude to the ftory of that CadmuSj of the Phoeni- 
cian occupancy of Egypt under the feventeenth dynafty, who 
failed to Greece, and by reafon of the excellence of his weapons, 
formed of “ Cadmian bronze,” prevailed over his opponents, 
and founded the Cadmian Thebes. 

In the facred writings Tubal Cain is the earlieft recorded as 
an inftructor of artificers in working brafs (bronze) arid iron. 
But whatever local truth may be at the foundation of thefe and 
other cognate hiftories, we have the evidence of the objedls 
themfelves to prove the wide fpread and abundant ufe of 
bronze, for the formation of weapons and tools, at a period fo 
early as to be beyond written record, and which we can only 
now define as overlapping and fucceeding the fo-called “ ftone 

'■age'-” 

That the art was brought into Northern and Eaftern Europe 
from Afia there can be little doubt; nor are we lefs affured 
that the compofition of bronze was well known in Egypt, 
perhaps at a ftill more remote period. Thence its ufe may 
have fpread to the European fhores and iflands of the Mediter- 
ranean, probably aided by, rather than originating with, the 
Phoenician people. 

From thofe prehiftoric times, even to the prefent day, its 
continuous ufe and value have been known ; firftly, in the pro- 
duction of weapons of war and for the chafe, the advanced 
fucceffors of the celts and knives, fpear heads, fcrapers, and the 
like, of flint and ftone, and fubfequently for domeftic and other 
utenfils, and as a favourite and enduring material for the exercife 
of the fculptor’s art. In our own day the ufe of bronze is 
comparatively lefs general than of yore, for brafs now arro- 
gates the fway of the more coftly and ‘‘ eternal bronze ” ; this 
its lefs expenfive and lefs noble fifter alloy, of such extended ufe 
in the manufacture of furniture, fittings, &c., is compofed alfo 
of copper, but allied with the cheaper metal, zinc, which replaces 
the tin in larger quantity. 
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Without entering into a minute and fcientific inquiry as to 
the nature and technical modes of produdlion and manufadture 
of thefe alloys of copper with tin, zinc and other metals, 
furnifhing the materials from which the various objedls deferibed 
in this Catalogue have bpen formed, it may be well to take a 
rapid view of their hiftory, compofition, and application. 

To begin with the parent metal. It is probable that long Copfn 
before any fyftematic mode of redudtion or combination with 
other metals was known to the early inhabitants of various 
countries in which the mineral occurs, pure copper, or rather 
the metal found in its native ftate, was, by partial fuhon 
and by hammering, or other limple means, fafhioned into 
weapons and other objedls for the ufe of the primitive people 
of fuch diftridbs as yielded this valuable material ready to 
hand. 

But, although we may reafonably affume that the ufe of 
copper in its native and unalloyed condition would have pre- 
ceded the knowledge of its alloys with other metals, and the 
confequent modification of its qualities, its very great dudtility 
and malleability, together with its difficulty of fufion, qualities 
which render copper of the firft importance for certain manu- 
fabturing purpofes, would detradt from its value as a material 
for the formation of weapons by a primitive people. Not that 
the ufe of unalloyed copper has ever ceafed, but its value is in 
a different diredlion ; that malleability which renders it too foft 
for weapons, is peculiarly valuable in the formation of veffels 
of every variety of form, a ufe to which it has been applied in 
almoft every age, and in none more fo than in our own, when 
the requirements of chemical and other manufadtures are met 
by the conftrudtion of enormous ftills and refrigerating worms, 
boilers and evaporating pans of this metal ; acres of fheet 
copper protedl our fhips from the attacks of various marine 
creatures ; and again in the produdtion of the crowd of fmaller 
objedls, fuch as our tea urns, copper flew pans, kettles, and 
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the like, vaft quantities of this ufeful and widely diffuied metal 
are confumed, without entering upon the conlideration of its 
more artiftic application. 

It is worthy of obfervation that, from the evidence afforded 
by the buried remains of their civilization, during the flouriftiing 
periods of Egypt, Affyria, Greece, Etruria and Rome, bronze 
feems to have been ufed by preference in the production of 
culinary and other velfels for domeftic ufe, even of large fize, 
and copper in its purer ftate but rarely. Not fo, however, 
during the “ Gothic ” period of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, when bronze and bell metal, as 
well as “ latten” or “eleCtrum,” were equally well known, for 
the majority of the admirably wrought objeCts for church ufe, 
fuch as reliquaries, chalfes, monftrances, and fome mountings 
of heavy choir books, &c., when not formed of the precious 
metals, were, in many inftances, of nearly pure copper, and 
heavily gilded with equally pure gold. So again, during the 
RenaiJJance and fubfequent period of decline, copper in beaten 
work {repoujfe) was much ufed for veffels, many of which are 
of highly artiftic form and ornamentation, as alfo for works of 
fculpture in bajfo and alto rilievo, and for the formation of 
figures on a folid core ; of fuch is the great ftatue of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, which overlooks the lovely Lago Maggiore. 

Nor muft we forget its ufe for coinage and the produc- 
tion of medals ftruck in a die ; nor its hitherto extenfive ufe 
in the manufacture of copper plates for engraving. 

The eleCtro depofit, that ingenioufly varied application of 
what, in our own memory, ufed to be merely a curious and 
ftriking demonftration of chemical or rather of " voltaic 
action in the leCture room, has now developed into various 
extenfive branches of manufacture, and is of the greateft value 
in the reproduction of artiftic objeCts in an enduring material ; 
what may be defined, although conveying a feeming contra- 
diction, the method of cafting by the moift system, far la vote 
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humide. In England this method has been applied with 
Angular fuccefs by the late Signor Franchi and the MefTrs. 
Elkington, as alfo by many able French and German manu- 
fadlurers in their refpedlive countries. 

An important feries of reproductions in metal by this pro- 
cefs is preferved in the South Kenfington Mufeum, among 
thefe we may particularly note the celebrated gates of the 
Baptiftry at Florence, by Lorenzo Ghiberti, a remarkable 
work of the exaCt size of the original. The Pifan gate, of 
bronze, is alfo there, and many other interefting works of 
fmaller size, for a defcription of which reference is made to the 
Catalogue of Reproductions. 

The metal copper occurs in its native ftate in amorphous 
maffes of confiderable fize, and in cryftalline lamins per- 
meating the fiffures of quartz veins. 

It is alfo found in combination with other fubftances, con- 
ftituting the ores from which the larger fupply of this im- 
portant metal is obtained. Thefe ores of copper are more or 
lefs abundantly diftributed in almoft every country of the old 
and new world. The Illand of Cyprus feems to have been one 
of the earlieft fources of this metal known to the ancient claffic 
writers, but perhaps the neighbourhood of Chalcis, in Euboea, 
may have as early a claim. The mines of Spain, of Gaul, and 
of Anglefea, as probably thofe of Cornwall, were alfo known 
to the ancients, as was the exiftence of this metal in Tufcany 
and the fouth of Italy, in the Alps, and in Egypt, and various 
parts of Afia. 

Pliny from whom, as might be expeCted, we derive the 
greateft amount of information on the fubjeCl, tells us, that 
three of the ores of copper {lapides aerofi) were known to 
him, namely, the cadmia, the chalcetis, and the aurichalcum 
or orkhalcum ; how thefe varieties agree or correfpond with 


1 Hill. Nat lib. xxxiii-xxxiv. 
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the ores diftinguifhed by mineralogifts of the prefent day, it 
is hardly within the province of this volume to inquire ; neither 
can we do more than touch upon the large fubje<5b of their 
redudtion into the metallic ftate. It has been argued, not 
without fome probability, that the laft of thefe ores mentioned 
by Pliny, and from which the golden coloured Corinthian 
bronze is faid to have been produced, may have contained a 
larger or fmaller quantity of calamine, or perhaps of the ful- 
phin-et of zinc (“ blackjack”), which gave that golden colour 
to the copper by the proportion of zinc which it contained, 
and which imparts a yellow or braffy colour to the metal, a 
portion in fa6l of true brafs. Of this more anon. 

That the mines of copper ore exifting in our own country 
were worked by the Romans we have abundant proof. Per- 
haps the moft diftindt evidence of thefe mining operations for 
this metal is to be found in the Ifland of Anglefea, where not 
only the ftone pounders or hammers w'ith which they, and pro- 
bably alfo ftill earlier miners, detached the ore from the rock, 
previoufly heated and then difintegrated by the adtion of cold 
water, as defcribed by Tacitus, but cakes of the fufed metal 
have been difcovered from time to time and in various places. 
One of thefe mentioned by Pennant, in his " Tour in Wales,” 
is infcribed with the words SOCIO • ROMiE ., and in fmaller 
letters • natsol •. Others have been found on the fide of the 
Parys mountain ; thefe, flat and circular in fhape, are of pure 
copper, each weighing about 29 lbs. 6 oz. One of them was 
infcribed - IV LS -, and is now in the pofleffion of the Hon. 
W. Owen Stanley, who communicated a paper on the fubjedl 
m the thirtieth vol. of the Archeological Journal. Some of 
the other cakes weighed as much as 34 and 42 lbs. refpedlively. 
It has been argued by Mr. Thomas F. Evans, in the fame 
volume, that thefe majfa mufl: have each reprefented a value 
approaching to 600/. of our money, allowing for the difliculty 
and labour of working with the primitive appliances then at 
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command, a conclufion which may perhaps be open to fome 
queftion. 

Its moft important and abundant mineral is the yellow 
double fulphuret of copper and iron, known as copper pyrites, 
though not fo rich in that metal as the rarer grey ore, the 
limple fulphuret. It alfo occurs in fmaller quantity as a car- 
bonate, the harder and clofer varieties of which are well known 
as the beautiful mineral called malachite, the produft of Sibe- 
rian as alfo of Auftralian and fome other mines ; alfo, but 
rarely, as the black oxide. 

The other minerals of copper need not detain us, nor may 
we enter upon more than a flight rationale of the interefting 
procefs for its redudtion to the metallic ftate. 

Firftly, after the mechanical operations of feparating from 
the quartz and other valuelefs lubftances occurring in the lode, 
by pounding, walking, milling, &c., the ore is expofed to the 
adtion of flame in the roafting furnace, by which a portion of 
the fulphur is burned off, leaving the remainder in the ftate of a 
fub-fulphate of the oxides of copper and iron. By fufion with 
filiceous mineral and fome unroafted ore, the iron is feparated 
as a flag ; repeated and long continued roafting in the rever- 
beratory furnace fupervenes to remove the fulphur and to 
oxidize. 

The next procefs is the redudlion to the metallic ftate, by 
driving off oxygen with the aid of charcoal in the reducing or 
blaft furnace. The metal ftill contains many impurities, which 
are removed by the tedious and delicate operations of refining, 
after which it is run out into ingots or bars of the purified 
metal. 

For a full and moft interefting account of thefe pro- 
cefles the reader is referred to Dr. Percy’s admirable work 
on “ Metallurgy,” as alfo to Mr. J. A. Phillips’ “ Manual of 
Metallurgy,” and to the article in Dr. Ure’s Didionary of 
Arts, Manufadures, and Mines.” . 
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Next in importance to our fubjedl is tin, a metal which 
known from unrecorded times, ftill retains its place and value 
in the manufaduring arts, particularly in connedion with 
copper and with lead. It was known to Homer and to Hefiod 
as xcKra-lrepos {kajjiteros), who defcribe the fufing of the mineral. 
The ores of copper are abundantly diftributed, not fo with' 
thofe of tin, which are of more local occurrence. Many re- 
markable and interefting fubjeds of inquiry arife from the fad 
that our own country is, and has been, from the earlieft ages, 
one of the chief fources from which this valuable metal has 
been derived. Unacquainted, as it would feem, with zinc in 
its metallic ftate, and only partially as an alloy of copper, the 
ancients well knew the ufe of its more noble fellow-metal tin. 
The Phoenicians of old traded largely with England, taking 
their mineral cargoes from the Devon and Cornilh ports, as 
they did alfo from Spain, and it feems far from improbable 
that through them, the fea carriers of the ancient world, the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and perhaps even 
Egypt and Aflyria, were fupplied with that neceffary ore ; this 
trade extending back in all probability to a very remote period. 
We muft not, however, forget that from Arabia, from Perfia, 
and perhaps from Northern India, fupplies may have been 
occafionally obtained. The Caffiterides, iflands the locality of 
which was kept fecret by the Phoenicians, but which are fup- 
pofed to have been the Scilly group, or even portion of the 
Cornifh coaft, were a fource whence they conveyed tin to the 
Mediterranean Ihores. Diodorus and Strabo tell us that it was 
brought to Marfeilles from Britain, and Pliny fpeaks of this 
metal as the Jianmm or '' white lead,” the kaffiteros of Homer, 
as being found alfo in Lufitania and Gallicia. In Ezekiel we 
read that the Tyrians received tin from Tarlhifh. It is firft 
mentioned by Mofes, in Numbers, xxxi. 2,2, as part of the 
fpoil of the Midianites, circa 1452 B.C. Ifaiah fpeaks of it 
as an alloy for other metals. 
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Tin alfo occurs in Ireland, and in Bohemia and Saxony, in 
Galllcia and the north of Portugal, and in Sweden. In Afia it 
is found in the ifland of Banca, the peninfula of Malacca, in the 
Weftern Auftralian colonies, and elfewhere in fraaller quantities. 

The principal mineral of tin is the oxide, which occurs in 
veins and alfo in rounded grains as “ftream tin ” ; the latter is 
generally more free from impurity, the vein tin being more or 
lefs accompanied by iron, copper, arfenic, &c. 

Its redudtion to the metallic ftate Is a much more fimple 
procefs than that for copper, tin being eafily fufed and the 
oxygen readily driven off. Indeed, the primitive method feems 
to have been nothing more than making a pile of the mineral 
mixed with fmall wood, firing it and receiving the metal in a 
ftone trough beneath. 

Interefting evidences of the early working for tin ore have 
been difcovered at Carnon, where a pick formed of deer horn 
fixed In its own handle was unearthed at a depth of many feet 
from the furface and affociated with bones of extinct animals.^ 

Other picks, as alfo bronze celts, together with wooden 
fhovels of Roman and of much earlier time, have been difcovered 
In the ftream tin workings of Cornwall. 

Blocks of tin are rarely found in the hoards of the bronze 
period, but fome fuch were difcovered with bronze fickles at 
Hermannftadt in Tranfylvania. 

It is by the melting together of thefe two metals, copper Bronze. 
and tin, that bronze is produced, differing in colour from either 
of its conftituent elements as alfo in various other qualities. 

In lieu of a white metal and one of a ruby colour we have 
a clofer fubftance of a golden brown. 

It is alfo a well-known fa6l that the bulk occupied by the 
fame weight of the alloy is confiderably lefs than that occupied 
by the two metals previous to their combination, the refult 


^ R. N. Worth, ArchasoL journal, xxxi. p. 53. 
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being a great increafe in hardnefs, perhaps due to the inter- 
penetration of their atoms. 

Their aggregate fufibiiity is, moreover, much inereafed. 

We have already ftated that the normal relative propor- 
tions of thefe metals is as nine to one, but many variations of 
thefe proportions have been from time to time purpofely 
adopted, or in other cafes may have arifen from the lofs of 
tin during the procefs of fufion, or by the prefence of other 
metals in the ores. 

One great difficulty in the fufion of bronze arifes from 
the great volatility of tin by the abforption of oxygen when 
melted, a property which the prefence of copper does not 
obviate. It is neceflary, therefore, to obferve great caution 
in the fufing and calling, which Ihould be effedled as rapidly as 
poffible, that the proportion of tin remaining in the alloy may 
not be diminilhed to too low a ftandard. 

Mr. J. A. Phillips tells us that experiments made by him 
upon antique coins and other bronze objefts, yielded the 
following refults. That the Greek coins of Hiero and Alex- 
ander are of pure bronze, containing only tin and copper. The 
early Roman contain fome lead ; while, about the period of 
Auguftus and fubfequently, zinc is found in the Imperial 
coinage. During the Lower Empire, filver, varying from one 
to eight per cent., is alfo found. 

The general refult of other analyfes of feveral examples of 
Greek and Roman bronze has ffiown a compofition of 8 8 or 
go parts of copper to 12 or 10 of tin; fome fpecimens yield- 
ing a very fmall, and probably accidental, quantity of filver. 

The tools of the ancient Egyptians were generally formed 
of a bronze containing 12 parts of tin to 88 of copper, doubt- 
lefs hardened and tempered, even to elafticity, by hammering, 

• & C. ; : : ; : 


^ Chemical Memoirs, Od. 1851. 
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According to Pliny, who acknowledges to the inferiority 
of the Roman bronze of his time, the metal ufed for -ftatues 
was compofed of a mixture of old and new copper melted 
together, to every hundred part by weight of which twelve 
and a half of another mixture, made of equal parts of lead 
and tin, was added and the whole fufed. The addition of lead 
would probably be to increafe the fulibility of the mixture, 
and as an economical fubftitute for the full proportion of tin. 
It would feem to have been an acknowledged adulteration of 
the tin received from Spain, 

Pliny and other claffic authors defcribe various kinds of 
bronze ufed by the ancient fculptors and founders, for the 
origin of fome of which curious hiftorles are given, particularly 
that of the Corinthian metal. The bafe gold, known as Corin- 
thian metal in his time, from which veffels for the table, &c. 
were made, could have no relation, except, perhaps, its agree- 
ment in colour with the Grecian ftatues in bronze, alfo called 
Corinthian by the Roman dilletanti. 

This Ass Corinthiacum, ftated to have been accidentally formed 
during the burning of Corinth by Lucius Mumraius, B.C. 146, 
by the fufton together of various metals, chiefly bronze, but 
intermingled with filver and gold, was, as argued by Fiorillo,' 
In all likelihood a well proportioned mixture of good metal 
adopted by the fculptors and bronzifts of that city long 
anterior to the period of the conflagration. 

His fuppofition is, moreover, borne out by the facft that 
fome of the works ftated by the ancient writers to have been 
formed of this bronze were executed long previous to that 
event. 

This hiftory of the origin of the much-prized Corinthian 
bronze may therefore be little lefs than mythical, and perhaps 
the fo-called golden colour may have been nothing more than 


^ In Kunttblatt, 1 B32, No. 97, 
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may now be feeii upon the uncorroded furfaces of fome of the 
Greek bronzes in the Britifli and other Mufeums, among others 
upon the juftly celebrated bronzes of Sirisj the analylis of the 
metal of which correfponded with that of a Greek helmetj with 
nails from the treafury of Atreus, and with fome early Corin- 
thian coinsj viz.j about 88 parts of copper and la of tin. 

Again, the fad that Pliny ^ fpecifies three diftindly known 
varieties of the Corinthian bronze would prove that they were 
purpofely produced, and not the accidental refult of a pro- 
mifcuous fufion. He mentions the white {candidum'), from the 
large quantity of filver in its compofition ; the golden, from 
the admixture of that metal (a doubtful ftatement), and thus 
formed of equal portions of the feveral metals. But in all this 
the Roman naturalift only difplays his want of accurate know- 
ledge of the true nature of the Aes Corinthiacum, which may 
probably have been kept fecret by the metallurgifts of the 
Ifthmian city. Other varieties of this bronze are alluded to by 
Pliny as the Aes nigrum^ Demomejimn, &c. 

The hepatizon was another variety of bronze much efteemed 
by the ancients for the rich liver colour which it took. This, 
in all probability, was entirely free from any admixture of zinc, 
and perhaps contained a fomewhat fmaller proportion of tin 
than the Corinthian. In colour and in other respeds it pro- 
bably affimilated to the fine rich bronze ufed by the Florentine 
artifts of the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. In the eftima- 
tion of the ancients this mixture would feem to have taken an 
intermediate place between the Delian and Aeginetan and the 
richer Corinthian bronze. But the hepatizon could only have 
attained its liver colour on the furface, and was probably the 
refult of a “ pickle,” the compofition of which was kept fecret 
by the bronzifts, who myftified inquiriers by afcribing it to the 
action of the furnace alone. 


H. Ni, xxxiv. z, s. 3. 
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It is alfo highly probable that the golden variety may have 
been formed by the admixture of more or lefs of the mineral 
calamine (the native carbonate of zinc), known to the ancients 
as imparting a golden colour when fufed with copper. Of this 
mineral, the cadmia of Pliny’s day {lapis ex quo fit aes, cadmia 
vacatur, Plin. His. Nat., L. 34, c. 10), we fhall fpeak further 
when treating of zinc and brafs. . 

Delos was, in the early time, noted for the Aes Deliacum 
produced by the Ikilful metallifts of that illand, to which artifts 
and thofe requiring work in bronze flocked from all countries. 
Myron was the great patron of the Delian alloy, which has been 
fuppofed to be of too high a tone of colour. 

The bronze made at Aegina rivalled that of Delos, and was 
adopted by Polycleitus for his works in metal. A great number 
of able artifts and founders feem to have carried on the work 
upon that ifland. 

Whatever may have been the original colour of thefe feveral 
varieties, the oxidyzing acSlion of the atmofphere muft foon 
have changed the glittering metal into a coloured coating, 
which alfo varied with the compofition of the metal and the 
nature of the atmofphere to which it was expofed.^ 


^ Since writing the above^ I have 
perilled an article^ in the 31st vol. 
(No. 122) of the Journal of the Ar- 
chaeological Inilitiite^ on the Annecy 
Athlete by the Rev. C. 

M.A., rich in clahical quotation on the 
fubjeft of fome varieties of bronze in 
ufe among the ancients. The writer, 
wliolc ready pen has always at com- 
mand so large a llore of learned re- 
ference, fails, however, to convince us 
of the technical accuracy of the authors 
from whom he quotes. The Corin- 
thian brafs (this very rendering of the 
word aes^ for the alloy, feems to acknow- 
ledge our own fuggeilion as to its cbm- 


pofition), of wliicli the Roman virtiioli 
fuppofed that tlie old Greek bronzes 
were made, Mr. King declares to be a 
‘^gold of low ftandard.” He quotes, 
tranhating, the pallage from Pliny 
in which he says, that whereas the 
taking of Corinth took place in the 
third year of the 158th Olympiad or 
658 of Rome, thofe eminent fculptors 
all whofe ftatues thefe people call 
^Corinthian’ had come to an end 
fome generations before.” By this 
he alludes to the ftory that the Corin- 
thian bronze was the refult of the 
general accidental admixture of metals 
by fufion, at the burning of that city. 
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The compofition of the bronze in ufe during the Byzantine 
period, as alfo by various artifts of the Renaijfance in Italy, 
Germany, and elfewhere, doubtlefs varied confiderably, as may 
be noticed from the colour of the metal in their different works. 
We know alfo from Cellini's vivid defcription of the cafting of 
the Perfeus, how almoft anything that would melt was caft into 
the caldron to make up for the lofs of tin by the infufficiency 
of the fire to liquify the mafs. 

That the ufe of zinc increafed is alfo proved by the writings 
of the Monk Theophh^^^ the eleventh century. He, more- 
over, defines brafs as aes ox auric alcum^ and tells us how to mix 
grained copper with calamine in the crucible, which on fufion 
yields aes ; but that if the aes is to be gilded it muft be made 
from fine copper purified from lead ; this yields the aurualcum^ 
whereas from the unrefined copper the more ordinary aes^ is 
made, which will not take the gold. And he alfo informs us 


and that its quality was lb fine from arifen from the admixture of 

the large quantity of gold and filver in fufing the alloy ? The bronzes of 

which it contained. The only ‘ Corin- Pompeii and Herculaneum, to which 

thian ’ articles (fays Pliny) are veiTels Mr. King alludes, are for the moll part 

fuch as thofe men of tafte employ of really fine bronze, yet fome of them 

fometimes for table fervice, &c.” pofiibly may have been of a Corinthian 

Thus, as already Hated, it would appear golden furface, if imcoloiired, when firll 

that the Corinthian bronze,” Aes they left the artift’s hands. 

Corlnthiacnm, of Pliny^s day was but a Mr. King (page 125) says, os 

name for fome alloy pofiibly as defcrip- accullomed to fee all bronzes with 

tive of its real compofition as our “ one uniform dark green coating ; the 

“^^Mofaic gold,” and containing as little antique coated by natural mil ; the 

of the precious metal. modern, by artificial oxidization, &c.” 

But had not the bronzes called Is this so? The antique patina varies 

Corinthian ” any quality which in materially with the nature of the foil 

fome meafure juHified that appellation ? in which the bronze has been buried, 

May it not have been their golden and furely a glance at the reniu£iu:ce 

yellow colour as contrafied with that of . bronzes in this collcclion will ihow very 
the inferior metal of which many figures great variety in their furface colour, 

were call ; for doubtlefs, as now, there arifing from the application of difierenr 

were bronzes and bronzes in thofe pickles,” alfo toned by the atlion of 
days ; and is it not a reafonable fugges- the atmofphere to tvhich they have 
tion that this yellow colour may have been expofed. 
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that both filver and pure copper are eafier to gild than 
mricalcum. 

This would account for the fo frequent ufe of copper as a 
metal in making the richly gilt monftrances, reliquaries, and 
other church velTels and objedts of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. 

The bronze ufed in many of the works of the earlier period 
of the RenaiJJance varies confiderably, but is for the moft part 
of good quality, there being no difpofition on the part of the 
artifts, who v/ere fo frequently their own founders, to cheapen 
the metal by admixture of an inferior alloy, and thereby to 
injure the rich furface effedt of their caftings. The works exe- 
cuted by Donatello, Verrocchio, Pollaiuolo, by Riccio, and the 
Lombardi are all of rich metal. So alfo are the admirable 
calls in bronze (live of which were unfortunately melted down 
by order of the revolutionary government of France) made by 
Primaticcio, from the then moft celebrated ftatues of antiquity 
by order of Francis I., and which now adorn the gardens of the 
Tuilleries. The addition of lead and zinc was only in fmall 
quantity, and even later we find that the brothers Keller, who 
executed fo many works in bronze for Louis XIY. at Verfailles 
and elfewhere, were extremely careful as to the compofition of 
their metal, which was alfo of fine quality. Analyfishas proved 
them to be compofed of — 


91*68 

- copper 

- 91*40 

2 * 32 

- tin 

I * 70 

4 '93 

- zinc 

5-52 

1*07 

- lead 

I '37 


The bronze ftatue of Louis XV. is compofed of an alloy of 
lefs value, viz. : — 

82 • 45 copper, 

10 *30 zinc, 

4* 10 tin, 

3’ 15 lead. 
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Sir Humphrey Davy recommended for large works lo parts 
of copper to i of tin. 

The compofition of gun metal has varied from the time 
when it was fo much encouraged by Queen Elizabeth. 

In olden times the typical proportions were loo copper to 
12 tin. In i6i4j according to Diego Ufano, the following 
proportions were varioufly ufed by different gun founders : — ■ 
Copper - i6o loo loo loo 

Tin - ~ lo 20 8 8 

Brals - - 8 5 5 o 

Our later mixture is of 90 copper and 10 tin. 

Bell metal alfo varies^ the introduAion of lilver and other 
metals having been fuppofed to produce effects upon the found. 

Perhaps the proportions of — 

7 8 parts of copper, or - 80 

and 22 j, tin, or - 20 

may be conlidered as nearly typical. 

The Monk Theophilus tells us that to the copper one fifth 
part of tin is added to make bell metal, the details for the 
cafting of which he alfo gives. 

For medals a good alloy is formed by the fufion of 
88 copper, 

10 tin, 

2 zinc. 

Another mixture is of — 

90 or 92 copper, 

10 or 8 tin, 

lead in fmall quantity being fometimes added to increafe the 
fluidity. 

We are not aware of any traces of zinc having been dif- 
covered in the bronze tools and weapons of Egypt or of Greece, 
neither has it been found in any appreciable quantity in the 
European implements of the bronze period. That zinc was 
indireflly known to the Romans there can be little doubt. 
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although their acquaintance with it in a fimple metallic ftate 
mufl: have been very limited. We learn from Strabo and from 
Ariftotle of an earth, and Pliny tells us that certain mines 
produced ores, which on fmelting yielded a golden coloured 
metal highly efteemed, and that it was much regretted when 
loft by the exhauftion of the lodes. Thefe ores were probably 
the copper pyrites, with which a confiderable quantity of the 
“ blende,” the fulphuret of zinc, occurred, as is frequently the 
cafe in our Cornifh and other mines ; or the mineral may have 
contained fome confiderable portion of the earth known to the 
ancients as cadmia, in all probability the calamine of mineralo- 
gifts (native carbonate of zinc), which, when added to copper in 
a ftate of fufion, gave it a yellow colour producing the rich 
looking metal known as aurichalcum, and probably fimilar to 
the of Strabo. 

The biftiops Ambrofius of Milan (A.D. 374-397), Prima- 
fius of Adrumetum (fixth century), and Ifidore of Seville (circa 
570-636), refer in their writings to a fubftance, the addition of 
which to copper gave it a yellow colour, and we find that many 
of the objedts for church ufe in the Northern Italian and Rhenifti 
Byzantine, and fubfequent periods of art, are formed of a bronze 
of yellow colour, which probably contains a confiderable mixture 
of zinc. We have already referred to the aes and aurkalcum o? 
the Monk Theophilus ; varieties, in fadt, of brafs produced with 
the calamine by a nearly fimilar procefs to that referred to by 
the ancient clafllc writers. 

Paracelfus, the Swifs phyfician (1493-1541), fpeaks of the 
metal zinc. It is the contrefeyn of the Saxon metallurgift Agri- 
cola (1494-1555), and Robert Boyle, the philofopher, refers to 
it as Jfeltrum. 

In 1721 Henckel procured zinc in the metallic ftate from 
calamine. Van Swab, in 1742, reduced it from Swedifti ores, 
and in 1746 Marfgraf publilhed a method for its redudfcion. 
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The firffc works in England feem to have been thofe of 
Champion^ near Briftol, about 1760, where the metal was re- 
duced from its ores and fent into Birmingham under the names 
oi zinc ov fpelter. 

The more important minerals of zinc are the fulphuret, 
known as zinc blende and “ black jack,” and the native car- 
bonate, calamine, both of which minerals are more or lefs widely 
diftributed. The former is reduced by firft roafting in eontad 
with the air to burn off the fulphur, and then fufing in contaft 
with carboniferous fubftahces, as charcoal, &c. The metal, 
which burns and volatilizes at a comparatively low temperature, 
is conveyed in the form of vapour from the clofed crucible by a 
defcending iron tube into water, at the bottom of which it is 
depofited in cakes, the “fpelter ” of commerce. 

Brafe. The alloys of copper with zinc, which, as a diluent or 

partial fubftitute for tin in the compolition of bronze, has 
been occafionally more or lefs ufed from Roman times, have 
gradually become more and more adopted fince the days of 
Paracelfus, or the earlier years of the fixteenth century, and 
have in a great degree replaced the richer and more enduring 
metal 

Under the names of eleSirum and latmCy ufed by the early 
writers as fynonymous with orichalcum and aurkhalcuni, laiton 
(Fr,), latten (Ang.), pinchbeck, tomback, Corinthian metal, 
prince’s metal, or-molu, mofaic gold, fimilor, gimzgold, &c., 
nightly varying varieties of brafs, this mixture, now fo im- 
portant in manufadlures, has been more or lefs known through- 
out Europe, but its adoption feems to have been more readily 
accepted by the northern than by the fouthern countries. 

The white copper of China, fpeculum metal, and the white 
alloys known as nickel and German filver, albata and Britannia 
metal, &c. are varying mixtures of copper with tin, nickel, 
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The relative proportions to make the hard yellow brafs 
may be ftated generally at 70 of copper to 30 of zinc; for 
red brafs, 80 copper to ao of zinc ; and brafs wire, which mufl: 
be tenacious and fomewhat dudiie, 70 copper, 30 zinc, and 
fome lead. 

Mines of “ latten” are referred to in the time of Henry 
VL, but the manufadure feems to have taken a definite form in 
England under the encouragement of Queen Elizabeth, who, in 
1563, granted certain rights, by patent, over the calamine found 
in this country and in Ii*eland, to William Humphrey, her 
aflay matter, who was in partnerlhip with one Chrittopher Shutz, 
a cunning workman experienced in the finding of that mineral, 
and in its ufe for the produdion of the mixed metal called 
latten or hrajs, A corporation was afterwards formed, and 
joined by fome of the leading nobility, under the name of the 
Society for the Mineral and Battery Works,” 1568. 

In 1650, one Demetrius, a German, had a large work in 
Surrey, others exitted near London and in Nottingham ; but the 
trade declined in 1670, and did not recover till early in the next 
century, when, in 1708, an Ad was patted, in anfwer to a peti- 
tion made by the brafs workers for encouragement, repealing 
certain export duties on copper and on brafs wire. It greatly 
revived about 1720, aided by and encouraging the development 
of copper raining operations in Cornwall. 

At the latter end of the century brafs was exported to 
Flanders, whence previoufly the manufadured articles known 
as dinanderie had fo extenfively fupplied all markets. 

About 1740 the Turner family introduced the raanufadure 
into Birmingham, which has fince become the capital of this 
extenfive branch of induttry. 

The method of producing the fineft brafs is by reducing 
calamine to powder, lifting, and walking ; it is then mixed with 
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charcoal and calcined ; again pounded with charcoal^ it is mixed 
with the requifite quantity of copper in the form of Ihot. 
Tightly preffed into a crucible and luted down, it is expofed to 
a ftrong heat for the purpofe of melting the copper, which, 
combining with the difengaged zinc, is poured into iron ingot 
moulds in the ftate of liquid brafs. Other variations of this 
and other methods of fabrication are adopted in Germany and 
elfewhere. 
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CHAPTER IL 

On the Fashioning and Manipulation of Bronze. 

Cafting, &c. 

EFORE inquiring into the ancient hiftory of works 
either beaten or caffc, it may be well to give a 
brief defcription of the more ancient and general 
procefs adopted for calling a llatue or other objedl 
of conliderable lize in bronze. When lightnefs is requifite^ as 
alfo generally with the view to the economy of metal, fuch 
works are not made folid, but are call over a central and re- 
moveable core. To make this is the firll care, and accordingly 
it is built up to the rude outline, but fmaller than the llatue or 
other objedl to be moulded upon it. A material is employed, 
compofed generally of modelling clay mixed with pounded 
brick and plaller of Paris, in proportions varying with the 
circumllances and the experience of the artill. When falhioned 
it is llowly and carefully dried, the lafl moillure being driven 
from it by baking in an oven. Upon this core,^ which mufl 
necelTarily correfpond with the artifl’s conception or delign for 
the work he is about to model, and which, in the cafe of a large 
llatue, is further fupported by iron bars and framing, modelling 
wax is overlaid of a thicknefs in accordance with the require- 
ments for llrength and in regard to lize, adion, &c. The 
fculptor now works upon this wax, modelling his figure to the 
utmoll of his art, and with all the elaboration which he wilhes 
to bellow upon the details. It is, in fad, the finilhed llatue as 
it leaves his hands, but of wax, to be replaced by bronze. 

^ An inftructive example of this cafe among the wax models by M. 
mode of working in the i6th century Angelo and others in the South Ken- 
may be feen in No. 41 3 3. -’54, a group lington Mufeuro. 
of a bull baited by dogs, which is in a , 
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Outfide this the mould has to. be formed^ and here alfo the 
greateft care is neceffary that every minute detail fhall be filled 
in with the compofition, and that without the flighted: difturb- 
ance to the form or abrafion of the finifhed waxen furface. 
For this purpofe the mixture muft be fomewhat liquid, and 
evenly applied, care being taken that no air be left in bubbles. 
It is generally a compofition of dried clay and pounded cru- 
cibles with fome plafi:er of Paris intimately mixed, ground, 
lifted, &c., and rubbed up with water to the confiftence of 
cream. Cautioufly walked upon the furface, firfl: in a thin coat 
penetrating every minute intaglio, and gradually, as it dries, 
thickened by other layers until a fufficient fubftance be obtained. 
Upon this a ftouter coating of coarfer quality muft be formed 
to fuftain the inner mould and bear the weight of metal. Small 
rods of bronze have alfo been inferted in the core, which. 
Handing out through the wax, will leave their other ends im- 
bedded in the mould ; the obje<5t of thefe is to fuftain the core 
and mould in their relative pofitions, without the flighteft move- 
ment, when the wax form has been melted from between them. 
The whole, after flow and careful drying, is then firmly fixed 
in proper pofitlon within an oven Ipecially prepared, fire is 
kindled till the mafs is heated and the wax, which was within, 
has flowed out in a liquid ftate from every corner. Du<fts or 
vents have been made in various places to permit the efcape of 
air, when the liquid metal fliall be poured in. We thus have 
left, thoroughly baked and to be firmly fixed in the calling 
pit, bedded in fand, the outer mould, within which the core is 
fteadily fuftained, and between them the now empty fpace 
which reprefents the ftatue. Meanwhile the metal has been 
duly mixed and fufed in its proper furnace, the requifite 
ingates ” or conduits have been formed, and the critical 
moment has arrived. 

Who, that has read Cellini’s graphic account of his diffi- 
culties in the cafting of the Perfeus, will not fympathife with the 
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anxieties of the ancient artift who direfted all' thefe operations 
by his own mind, and worked at them with his own hand? 
Who cannot enter into the fpirit of this exciting moment on 
reading Schiller’s vivid word-pidure of the founding of the 
bell? 

The bath of liquid metal, glowing like fun-lit gold, is 
tapped, and fteadily it pours into the mould, filling every line 
and detail which the wax had occupied, clofing the duds by 
which the air was forced fighing from before it, rifing in the 
vacant Ipace which, open to receive, is now gorged to the full — 
enough ! the bronze is caft, and we may reft. 

But woe betide if any moifture has remained within the core 
of the mould, or if the air vents are infufficient for its efcape, 
mixed with the gafeous emanations from the melted metal ; the 
mould is rent, the work is fpoiled, and the liquid fire is vomited 
forth in fcalding Ihowers among the unhappy workmen. 

After cooling, the mould has to be broken carefully away, 
the core raked out, and all projedions, as of the rods inferted 
to conned the core and mould, fuperfluous metal from the duds 
and conduits, and afperities in general, muft be removed. The 
artift’s model is there before him, not in wax as he left it, but 
in a more enduring form. 

This is the procefs known as “ a la cire perdue” the almoft 
conftant pradice for fmall and for large works by the artifts of 
the Renaiffance and earlier ages. 

Should the work, however, be required in duplicate, or the 
caft from an exifting ftatue be defined, or, as in calling of 
fmaller works, many times repeated, other methods are to be 
employed. In the firft cafe, a caft in plafter of Paris made in 
divifions muft be taken from the model, which may be of clay, 
ftieets of moulding wax are then carefully prefled into every 
interftice and hollow of the mould, and kept of even thicknefs. 
Generally beginning at the feet, the mould, ftatue, and core are 
thus built up together, jointing the pieces of the former as 
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they are lined with wax, and filling in the middle with a femi- 
liquid compofition to form the core. 

For larger works the prefent method is to build up the 
mould, lining it with modelling clay of the thicknefs required 
for the metal, infide this the core is alfo built up; the mould 
is then, detached in pieces, and its clay lining being removed, 
is again fet up in the fame pofition, leaving an empty fpace 
between it and the core, which the liquid metal is to fill. 

For froaller works, frequently repeated, a more permanent 
mould is adopted, formed upon a carefully executed model or 
pattern piece. 

Our objed is to give a general idea of the mode of calling 
in bronze, rather than to enter into all the details of its varied 
methods ' as adopted by difiFerent artills at various times, and 
by different founders of our own day, many of whom have 
adopted fpecial arrangements applicable to the works upon 
which they were or are engaged. Thus, moulds of plafter of 
Paris have been made diredly upon leaves and fprays of trees 
and flowers, which, charred in the furnace, have been readily 
lhaken out in the form of charcoal dull ; the liquid metal has 
then been poured in and the mould broken to remove the calling. 

Calling in fand is not fo applicable to works in the round, 
though much ufed for models in rilievo. 

After removal from the mould and abllradlion of the core, 
a greater or lefs amount of finilhing is required upon the work, 
depending upon the degree of elaboration bellowed by the 
artill upon the wax or clay model, and the fuccefs with which 
the calling has been elFeded. Whatever in the way of filing, 
chifelling, chafing, punching, or polilhing is done to the bronze 
Ihould be the work of the mailer’s hand, or at leall under his 
immediate fupervifion. In this confills much of the artillic 
charm of the earlier RenailTance works, which in fo many cafes 
are, with the exception of the removal of afperities, in the 
Hate in which they left the mould ; the fculptor’s wax model. 
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upon which he has beftowed his painftaking thought and art, 
and, which, like the painter’s finifhed iketch, bears the reflex of 
the artift’s mind, is changed only into an enduring material, to 
which time and its modeller’s own hand has imparted only a 
richer tone of furface colour. 

Unfortunately the procefles of finilhing are now too fre- 
quently delegated to other hands, dexterous perhaps in the 
manipulation of their tools, but not having the knowledge nor 
ability to comprehend the fpirit of the fculptor’s model. 

Groups and figures in violent adtion are generally call in 
different pieces, which are joined by foldering or by dove-tailing 
and pouring molted metal into the joints after fecurely fixing in 
a furrounding bed, then carefully filing down to an evennefs of 
furface. 

The cafting of works in rilievo, when large and the figures 
much raifed in relief, is effected in a nearly fimilar manner, 
except that the core is more independent of the model. Sand 
cafting is only applicable to works in lower relief and free from 
undercutting. 

In bronze, and in latten or foft brafs, many works have alfo 
been produced by hammering, the fphyrelaton or toreutic work 
of the ancients, of which we fhall have further occafion to 
fpeak, the repou(fe or beaten work of our own day. But the 
pure copper being more dudlile and malleable than its alloys is 
better adapted to this clafs of work, and we fhall find ac- 
cordingly that it has been largely ufed for that purpofe. The 
ancients, however, for the mofi; part fafhioned their unfurpaffed 
works of this nature in a malleable bronze. 

This beaten work is produced on the fame principle as that 
of the goldfmith. The defign is outlined on the metal plate 
feledted, and by means of varioully formed hammers and 
punches it is beaten from behind, the figures of the fubjedl 
being gradually brought into relief and finifhed in all their 
details; for the latter it is worked upon the face, being, if 
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neceflary, filled in behind by a compofition of wax, pitch, and 
other fubftances to form a refilling mafs fuflaining the rilievo ; 
the llamp and chafing tools complete the finilh. A more 
mechanical method is to beat the metal plate into a mould, 
formed of hard wood or harder metal, upon the furface of 
which the defign has been carefully incifed in intaglio ; finiftiing 
afterwards by punching and chafing. 

Machine llamping into or with a die or “ force ” is largely 
ufed in the manufadure of light brafs fittings and ornaments ; 
the after colouring, lacquering, or burnilhing of which fcarcely 
form part of our fubjed. 

Coins and medals, when not call, are ftamped in the ordi- 
nary manner by a fteel die. 

The next care is to impart an even colour to the furface, 
for, when finilhed by any of the procelTes of working by the 
hammer, the furnace, the roller, or the prefs, the objed natu- 
rally retains the original garilh colour of the metal. 

By expofure to the air a gradual chemical adion takes place, 
and the furface aflumes a natural patina or tint, varying with the 
nature of the alloy and the atmofphere to which it is expofed. 

But it has been more or lefs the pradice from ancient times 
to give an artificial colouring to the metal by the application of 
various mixtures, known as pickles, and procefles, fome of which 
have been kept as precious fecrets by their difcoverers. We 
may defcribe fome of thofe which are more generally known. 

Objeds of copper, as medals, coins, &c., obtain that liver 
colour fo generally adopted by the following means : — 

The medal, after being ftrongly heated, is wafiied with 
fpirits of turpentine, which becomes decompofed, leaving a film 
of refin of a reddifti colour firmly and evenly attaching to the 
furface of the piece. 

A more fimple procefs for the medal ftruck, as is ufually 
the cafe, from foft copper, is by heating and then rubbing the 
furface with the peroxide of iron or jewellers’ rouge. 
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Anotherj and more kfting method, equally applicable to 
bronze medals, is by applying to them a folution confifting of 
muriate of ammonia (fal ammoniac) one part, fubacetate of 
copper (verdigris), two parts, diflblved in vinegar by boiling 
and carefully Ikimming. Diluted with water until no further 
precipitate falls, and again boiled, it is at once poured over the 
pieces fo placed in a copper pan that every part is touched by 
the liquid. The adlion of the acid raufl: be watched that it 
does not go too far, and when their furface has affumed the 
required colour, carefully wafh to remove all acid, dry and 
polifli with a brulh, 

A Chinefe procefs is faid to be by means of a mixture of 
cinnabar, verdigris, alum, and fal ammoniac, with which the 
objed is pafted over, then gradually and uniformly heated ; 
after cooling it is walhed and polifhed. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and variety of colour im- 
parted by the Chinefe and Japanefe to their admirably cafb and 
finifhed works in bronze. 

Various modes have been adopted to imitate the na;tural 
patina which antique bronzes take after being long buried in 
the ground. This patina varies with the nature of the foil in 
which they have been buried and the objeds in their immediate 
vicinity ; thus, contad with iron will impart a rufty tint ; the 
marfhy and peaty foils will give that low olive tone of colour 
and beautiful furface known as the Pontine and Maremraa 
patinas. In fome cafes the furface acquires the fmoothnefs and 
brilliant colour of malachite, while every detail of the moft 
minute workmanlhip is preferved. The volcanic foils ad 
ftrongly on the metal, as does the nitrous foil of Egypt, and 
leave the furface rough, while in many inftances it is bliftered 
and diftorted out of form. Thefe ftates of the furface and of 
the metal beneath, ariiing from the flow and regular adion of 
natural caufes, vary conliderably. In fome examples, more 
frequently afforded by the dry climates of Upper Egypt and 
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Greece, the furface of fome parts is left purely metallic and free 
from oxidation ; this is alfo the cafe with many bronzes which 
have been conftantly beneath frelh water, as inftance weapons, 
&c, dredged up from the bed of the Thames and other ftreams, 
from peat bogs, &c. 

On the other hand many examples occur in which, notwith- 
ftanding the more or lefs perfedb prefervation of the form and 
details, the whole interior mafs has been converted into a 
cryftalline red oxide of the metal, hard and grating to the knife 
edge, and having on the external furface a thin film of carbonate 
of clofe and even grain. Occafionally fmall portions of the 
black oxide of copper may be found, but it is almoft the in- 
variable rule that, where an antique bronze is covered with a 
green patina, a thin ftratum of the cryftalline red oxide may be 
traced between it and the metal. 

Difficult and almoft impoffible as it is to imitate perfedfcly 
the natural patina of an antique bronze, notwithftanding the 
admirable counterfeits which have been produced, the eye of the 
practifed connoifleur will not be fatisfied with that alone, in his 
judgment of the authenticity of an obje6l fubmitted to his 
fcrutiny. There are charadteriftics which it would be hard to 
define, but which long experience will unveil to the eye naturally 
gifted to appreciate the artiftic fpirit of the works of various 
periods, and the nice diftindlions which exift between the real 
objedl: and an imitative reprodudlion. Occafionally an ancient 
work may be pafled by or even condemned as a reprodudion, 
which has fuffered from the over nicety of a poftelTor, or the 
excefs of affiduity on the part of the cleaner or reftorer, who 
fometimes have thought their own new colouring better than 
the old. Antiques have been thus treated, their original furface 
having been rubbed over to receive the fuperimpofed varnifh 
or other falfe colouring. 

The imitation of the antique patina has generally been kept 
fecret by thofe who have pradifed it with the greateft fuccefs. 
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for obvious reafons, the bronzes fo coloured being for the 
most part produced with a view to deception, forgeries of the 
antique. 

One well-known method, the fuccefs of which greatly 
depends upon its Ikilful ufe, is to mix twelve parts of common 
fait with fix of the bi-tartrate of potafs and two of fal-am- 
moniac, dilTolving in twenty-four parts of boiling water, and 
adding thereto from eight to ten parts of the ftrong folu- 
tion of nitrate of copper. This mixture is to be wafhed over 
the furface of the bronze, which muft be kept in a damp place, 
frequently repeating the application as it flowly dries, and until a 
truly antique effect is produced which is heightened by polifhing. 

Another method is by covering the bronze with a mixture 
of fulphate of iron, vinegar, water, and fugar in proportions, 
varying with the opinions and experience of the operator. 

For giving an even tone, without doing more than foftening 
the glitter of the new metallic furface, some bronzifts have 
merely wafhed their work with a folution of the muriate of 
ammonia, leaving time to do the reft. A thin greenifh varnifh 
was applied by others, an objedlionable method, as was alfo that 
fo frequently applied to bronzes of the fixteenth century, an 
artificial glazing of dark brown, which, like the other, frequently 
fcales off, leaving uncovered patches of the metal. 

There are methods alfo of imitating thefe, and of heighten- 
ing the effebt of a furface which had been rendered dull by 
damp or ill treatment. Thus the application of almond oil, in 
which flower of fulphur has been long macerated and expofed 
to the adrion of the fun, is ufeful in fome cafes. Mercurial 
ointment in others, while the fmoke of flowly burning green 
willow twigs or laurel leaves, and that arifing from old fhoes 
are valuable agents in experienced hands, as is fal ammoniac for 
the antique patina. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the Use of Bronze in Prehistoric Times. 

E ufe of the alloys of copper in the multifarious 
produ(5tion of weapons, tools, domeftic and culi- 
nary utenfils, facrificial and monumental veffels, 
armour, hinges and locks, even roofing tiles and 
wall linings, perfonal ornaments, &c., &c. has been fo extenfive 
and continuous throughout the world’s hiftory that we can only 
afford -place in this volume for a few and curfory remarks 
upon the development of its many appliances. Carefully to 
trace the ufe of bronze in its application to the various branches 
of the plaftic art would be little lefs than a hiftory of the 
development of fculpture, a fubjedt far too vaft and too im- 
portant to be attempted in a work of this nature, limited as it 
is to the defcription of objeds in that one material. We muft 
content ourfelves therefore with a hafty glance at the manner of 
and the ufes to which it has been applied by various races of 
mankind, from that remote period when the “ bronze age ” in 
different countries was overlapping, on the one fide, the ruder 
age of ftone, and on the other the gradual extenfion of the ufe 
of iron. On this, the earlieft and extremely interefting branch 
of the fubjed, we would refer to the works of thofe great 
authorities upon the implements of prehiftoric ages, Mefifs. 
A. W. Franks, John Evans, Sir John Lubbock, and others, 
not forgetting the many valuable contributions towards fuch 
hiftory by foreign and Englifh writers in the pages of the 
fcientific journals and publications of the learned focieties. 
Perhaps no better opportunity was ever afforded for gaining an 
infight into this branch of the fubjed, both by ocular and oral 
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demonftratioiij than on the occafion of the exhibition of bronze 
implements, Britifh and foreign, of the prehiftoric ages, which 
took place at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries in 
London during the month of January 1873. 

We know by obfervation and written record that fubfequent 
to the period, varying in different countries, when the ufe of 
itone weapons and implements was general, the art of fafliioning 
metals gradually fpread. It is reafonable to prefume that the 
native metallic copper found in various localities was firfl 
brought into application, and that from the fad: of that metal 
requiring a very high temperature to fufe, and the more com- 
plicated arrangements necelfary for calling, the earlier method 
of working it into lhape was by cold hammering fublequently 
aflifted by previous heating. Accordingly we find that fome 
of the tribes of North America, in the dillrid: of Lake Superior, 
although able to rend the rocks by fire, in order to extradl the 
flakes of metal, and to fink Ihafts and workings where native 
copper occurs in large mafles, unacquainted with the art of 
fufing and calling, were in the habit of falhioning the metal 
thus found ready to their hands, into various inflruments by 
cutting and by cold hammering. In Ireland, India, Cyprus, 
&c., weapons of copper, call or beaten, have been found of 
firaple forms, analogous to thofe of the Hone implements, the 
ufe of which preceded or was contemporaneous with them. 
Some of thefe, whether always falhioned by the hammer or 
call in moulds, have been found to contain a fmall quantity of 
tin, which may or may not have been an accidental addition. 

Whether by the teaching of a cafual occurrence, as is related 
of the difcovery of glafs, or how the admixture of tin with 
copper to produce bronze was firfl: difcovered, and where, are 
problems which we can hardly expeft to folve ; but it is a 
remarkable fad that our prefent fcientific knowledge could 
hardly fuggell an improvement in the general compofition, as our 
advanced mechanical pradice could hardly furpafs the admirable 
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workmanftLip and beautiful form of the various implements of 
the developed " bronze period.” 

Their more ufual compofition is of nine parts of copper to 
one of tin, but the proportion of the latter metal occafionally 
varies, as might be expected, from five to fifteen per cent., and 
in fome of the later fpecimens fome lead has been detefted. 

As far as our prefent knowledge will enable us to infer, it 
would appear probable that the Caucafus was the cradle of the 
bronze induftry and civilization ; thence, as from a waterflied, 
it flowed in one diredtion, fouthward and weftward through 
Greece and the Mediterranean iflands to Italy; perhaps to 
Cyprus by Phoenicia ; in another by the Danube, through Hun- 
gary and Northern Germany to the Baltic, whence it may have 
fpread to Sweden and Norway, &c. Egypt, however, would 
feem to ftand alone. At a very remote period it attained to a 
high degree of perfedllon in Greece and in Etruria, probably 
anterior by feveral centuries to its fpread in Germany. Gaul, 
and perhaps Britain, may have received it from the north, unlefs 
we may fuppofe that, as is equally probable, a native Englifti 
development was prompted by the abundant pofleffion of the 
requifite ores. Indeed it may not unreafonably be prefumed 
that various fources of the art may have exifted, fpringing from 
thofe localities where copper and tin ores were native, and 
diiFering in period proportionally with the development of their 
refpedive civilization. It is believed to have been originally 
introduced into Sweden and the North, and there is abundant 
proof throughout that it overlapped the ftone age on the 
one hand, as on the other it was overlapped by that of iron. 
The ufe of bronze for cutting inftruments as preceding the 
knowledge of iron is referred to by Hefiod, by Lucretius, 
by Agatharchides, and other ancient writers, and proved by 
modern refearch. 

Thefe implements, charadleriftic of the fo-called “ bronze 
period,” are found more or lefs abundantly in many countries. 
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In Egypt the ufe of iron was known in very early timeSj 
and iron inftruments are found, together with thofe of bronze, 
as daggers, axes, fwords, &c., of charadteriftic forms peculiar 
to that country. It is, however, remarkable that one of thefe, 
a flat axe blade of bronze, is infcribed with the name of 
Pa-’hek-aa, fuppofed to be one of the ihepherd kings or a 
Perflan monarch. 

So alfo in Aflyria, where, as in Egypt, they occur in com- 
pany with implements and weapons of iron, the latter being 
more numerous ; in Babylonia alfo. 

Many bronze weapons were unearthed during the excavations 
made in Cyprus by General di Cefnola and Mr. Lang, among 
them fpear heads of large size ; and it is remarkable that many 
of thefe are formed of nearly pure copper, perhaps by hammer- 
ing only, as the fockets are formed by beating round a central 
form ; of such were the fpear heads, according to Mr. Flight’s 
analyfis, while the fwords and daggers are of bronze. The 
bronze weapons unearthed by Dr. Schlieman at HilTarlik, the fup- 
pofed fite of Ancient Troy, are finely formed by calling. Rhodes 
has yielded others at Talyfus, aflumed to be i aoo years B.C. 
In the Caucafian plains a large quantity of bronze arrow heads 
of Grecian type have been difcovered. The copper implements 
of India have already been referred to ; of thefe the great hoard 
of 424 pieces difcovered in 1 870, near Gungeria, in the Balaghat 
difl;ri( 5 b of Central India, is, perhaps, the moft remarkable. 
Some few others of bronze have been found elfewhere in India, 
and alfo in Perfia, in Birmah, in Java, and in China. Siberia 
has a few, and perhaps every country of Europe has yielded 
fpecimens in more or lefs abundance; Greece and Italy, France 
and Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, and Sweden having their 
more or lefs peculiar and charadteriffcic examples of nearly every 
variety of cutting or pointed inftrument, weapons, tools, and 
perfonal ornaments. Implements of copper have alfo been 
"found in':Peru. ^ ' 
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The idea, To long prevalent, that Phoenicia was the fource 
from which nearly all the earlier bronze implements and utenfils 
was derived has been completely refuted by more recent refearch, 
the Etrufcans having as ftrong a claim to that diftinftion. But, 
as we before obferved, there can be little doubt that each country 
had its own native induftry, for each great diftricft yields objeds 
of more or lefs charaderiltic form, together with the moulds, 
the rough metal, and other proofs of home fabrication. 

It is, moreover, a remarkable fad that Afia Minor, Phoenicia, 
and Africa have as yet yielded very few bronze weapons. 
Two copper celts were found near Bethlehem ; and fome arrow 
heads in the writer’s poffeffion, found at Sidon, the latter pro- 
bably of Greek origin. Doubtlefs the Phoenicians were great 
traders, and their fhips may have conveyed both the metals, 
tin and copper, from Spain, from Britain and elfewhere 
throughout the countries of the then civilized world. So alfo 
were the Etrufcans, although, perhaps, confined to a more 
limited range, the Tyrrhenian Ihips being as frequently engaged 
in piracy as in trade, an exciting variety in their commercial 
purfuitSj doubtlefs equally obferved by the Phoenician mariners. 

In no country, however, was the produdion of bronze 
weapons and implements brought to greater perfedion than in 
our own, and we may perhaps even go farther in faying that, 
both in refped to the beauty of the lines and form, the con- 
ftrudive excellence, and the perfedion of the calling, thefe pro- 
dudions of the early inhabitants of Britain would rival, as far 
as their limited requirements direded, the manipulative Ikill of 
the beft workmen of Sheffield or Birmingham at the prefent 
day. And this not merely in regard to calling, but the remark 
applies equally to the excellence of the toreutic workmanfhip 
of thofe fhields and other objeds, of the later Celtic period, 
fometimes enriched with enamel, not even excelled in careful 
execution of the rilievo, by the more developed produdions of 
Etruria. Further, we mull bear in mind that both one and the 
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other were the produdtions, for the moft part, of a people 
anterior to or independent of the Roman civilization, tliat 
“ Gompulfory education ” which changed the current direction 
of all native induftries, and more or lefs moulded their arts 
into one great fyftematic ftyle, which in prevailing left its 
imprefs proportionately to the period of the conqueror’s fway. 

A vilit to the rich feries of Englifh and Irish prehiftoric 
bronzes in the Britilh Mufeum will fatisfy the obfervant 
inquirer of the truth of thefe obfervations. 

Let us now inquire into the means by which fuch excellent 
refults were produced ; fortunately modern refearch has enabled 
us not only to learn the nature of the finiflied objects them- 
felves, but we have difcovered the tools, the materials, and 
other evidence, from which we may learn the whole modus 
operandi of the ancient Britifh armourer’s workfliop, and 
mentally figure to ourfelves the cunning but unlettered worker, 
handling the very tools which his care had hoarded in a fup- 
pofed place of fecurity. 

At that moft inftrudtive exhibition of bronze implements 
and weapons before alluded to, Mr. John Evans, the learned 
authority on prehiftoric fubjedts, ftiowed and explained the 
nature and ufe of a number of objedts found together on the 
Ifland of Harty, Kent, in one hoard, evidently the worldly 
wealth of an ancient bronze founder. There are the pieces of 
rough copper and fragments of broken weapons, ready for 
fufing; the bronze moulds for focket celts, and fome of thofe 
which had been caft therein ; the bronze mould for a gouge, 
and two of thofe implements ; the quadrangular hammer ; 
pickers, one broken, probably in its ufe for diflodging the cores 
from celts ; knife blades, &c., and a whetftone. And from 
another hoard found at Reach Fen, Burwell, in Cambridge- 
fiiire, in addition to fragments for melting and the celts, fpear 
heads, knife blades, gouges, &c., already formed, were two awls 
and a focket hammer. The difcoveries of others in England 
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and fome continental hoards have been recorded, as one pre- 
ferved at Kiel ; fome in Italy, &c. The raw material is occa- 
fionally found among hoards in the Britifli Hands; thus thir- 
teen fmall ingots of copper, each weighing about 4 or 4-| ozs., 
were found at Royfton, Herts. (Pro, Soc. Antiq., N. S., vol. i, 
p. 307,) We alfo find moulds carefully cut in ftone, made 
in two parts to lay flat together, each inciled with the form 
of one fide of the axe or fpear head. 

I mufl: borrow largely from Mr. Evans’ defcription of the 
method purfued in calling, &c. by the ancient founder, if not 
his very words. Of the nature of the primitive furnace we 
have no knowledge, neither have the veffels become known to 
us in which the metal was fufed. Three methods of calling 
were employed : moulding in clay or fand, probably the moll 
primitive ; calling in llone moulds ; and in metal moulds. Per- 
haps alfo the ufe of wax models for the more complicated forms 
was adopted, or what is more probable models formed of foft 
wood and burnt out of the mould. Among the objefts found 
at Harty, in the Me of Sheppey, is the mould for a focketed 
celt, in two parts which fit together with dowels ; a celt 
certainly call from this mould is there, but on trying it in, the 
cutting edge is found to be too broad and too long ; and why ? 
it is clear on examination that the edge has been hammered to 
lharpen and to harden it, and thus has been extended beyond 
the outline of its original form. The bronze hammer is there 
as a witnefs to the fadl, and is made of a harder alloy than that 
of the celt ; and there, alfo, is the wheHone, ufed by this old 
" founder for giving a final polilh to the edge of the celts.” 
The core for the focketed celt, formed of clay, was baked to 
hardnefs in the fluid bronze ; among thefe inllruments is a 
pointed tool, doubtlefs the pick for working out this indurated 
core. Again, we find in another hoard evidences of the ufe 
of lead, may be for “core boxes” and leaden celts, perhaps 
patterns from which clay and fand moulds were formed. 
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Great is the variety of arms and implements of the bronze 
period which have been difcovered and are now preferved in 
mufeums and private collections. Celts or axes and palftaves, 
fome ornamented by punching and hammering, others with 
patterns in relief ; daggers and knives ; fwords and their Iheaths, 
marvels of calling ; Ipear and arrow heads and ferules, fickles, 
lilh hooks, tweezers and tongs, hammers, picks, punches, and 
anvils, files, of bronze and of iron together, from Hallllatt ; 
trumpets and fhields ; perfonal ornaments, as torques, armlets, 
rings, buttons, earrings, pins, &c. Bronze velTeis rarely occur 
in England. 

We dare hardly venture upon the confideration of the 
chronology of the bronze period ; it mull have varied in its 
development from various centres. Lindenfchmidt thinks that 
the bronze age in Europe generally goes back to the time of 
the Etrufcans, but this is indefinite. Mr. Evans confiders that 
the bronze period in England extended over feveral centuries, 
and that it had virtually merged into or was overlapped by that 
of iron, at leaft a century before the invafion by C^far. 

A tranfitional period is to be noticed, defined by Mr. Franks 
as the “ late Celtic,” during which the inhabitants of Britain 
produced admirably finilhed weapons, Ihields, and perfonal 
ornaments of bronze, fome of which are ornamented with 
enamel, a method alfo in ufe among the Romans, but it yet 
feems doubtful whence it was derived. The execution of the 
hammered work in relief upon fome of thefe objects could 
hardly be furpafied in excellence. 

In Egypt, where a highly advanced civilization exifted when 
Abraham was a fojourner in that land, nearly eighteen centuries 
before our era, a ftate of advancement in the arts of daily life, 
as of government, denoting a long anterior development in the 
Ikilful application of natural objedts to the fervice of man, we 
find the ufe of bronze for tools and weapons, as well as for 
other purpofes, to have been general. Thus we have daggers. 
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axes, and other implernents of the time of Xhothmes III., and 
earlier. A curious tool, apparently of pure copper, was found 
in recently explored paffages in the Great Pyramid. A razor 
in the Britilh Mufeum, of thin wide blade, beautifully formed, 
and probably hardened by beating, Ihows figns of its having 
been fharpened on the whetftone. It is therefore vain to in- 
quire to what remote period in that country the mode of reduc- 
tion from the ores, the knowledge of the alloys with tin, &c., 
and the art of calling objedls in a mould could have extended. 

Calling was certainly known at the period of Ofiftarfen and 
Xhothmes, and probably much earlier than 1800 B.C.,^ long 
anterior to the recorded Grecian artifts, Rh^ctis and Theo- 
dorus oi Samos, who Paufanius (Grec. lib. viii. c. 14) tells us 
were the firft who call llatues. Xhis may, however, allude to 
thofe only of larger fize. Xhe Samians were great and cele- 
brated workers in bronze as early as B.C. 600, but this is 
relatively a recent date. 

It is, however, probable that the Etrufcans were adepts in the 
working of bronze at an earlier period than the Greeks, and 
worthy of remark that, whereas the Grecian weapons feem, 
until a later period, to have been formed of bi-onze, as well 
as their armour, in Etrufcan tombs believed of earlier times, 
iron weapons are allbciated with the ihields, breall-plates, and 
other defenlive armour made of bronze. 

Xhe fmaller works of the Etrufcans, Greeks, and Romans, 
as alfo of the earlier inhabitants of Italy and the Mediterranean 
countries, are, for the moll part, or always, call folid. Xhis 
pradlice alfo prevailed during the earlier half of the Kenaijfame 
period. 

It is indeed probable that the earlieft mode of forming 
fmaller figures in the round {epithemd), the primitive lla- 

1 We find note of a figure in bronze, mate date of which is fuppofed to be 
but whether caft or beaten we know nearly 2,000 years anterior to the 
not, bearing a cartouche, the approxi- Chriftian era. 
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tuaryj was by cafting folid in a mould. This would feem to 
have been the cafe in Egypt and Aflyria, as well as in Etruria, 
Phoenicia, and in Greece ; in the latter country and in Etruria 
figures of a larger fize, as well as veflels, were formed of beaten 
plates, pinned or riveted together, and generally upon a wooden 
or other core. Thefe were the works known as holofphyrelata 
and Jphyrelata, and of which more anon. The method of 
forming in rilievo by emboffing or beating up in a mould and 
finifhing by the punch and chafer, work known as emhiemata, 
is alfo of an antiquity coeval with the laft. Both thefe pro- 
cefies were well known alfo to the Egyptians ; an example of 
beaten work is a fmall figure of Ofiris in the Britifh Mufeum. 

Hollow cafts, in which the folid interior was fupplanted by 
an earthy core, a method by which great lightnefs and economy 
of metal was fecured, were made by the Egyptians, even in 
figures of a fmaller fize, and at a time probably long anterior 
to that when the Samian Rhacus and the brothers elides, and 
Theodoros, who is fuppofed to have ftudied in Egypt, are faid 
to have invented it in Greece, anterior to the 30th Ol., or 
perhaps about 580 B.C. An inflance in the writer’s colledtion 
is ftill filled with a black core, very light, and which feems to 
be compofed of fand with powdered charcoal and probably 
fome agglutinating fubftance ; but it is of a later period. 

To Glaucus of Chios was afcribed the art of foldering the 
various pieces together, thus obviating the neceflity for rivets. 

Thefe mythical ftatements muft, however, be received with 
full allowance for poetical fentiment and the defire to attach 
difcovery or improvement to individual names. They can, 
moreover, only refer to the ufe of bronze in the fculptor’s 
Audio ; the bronze weapons of prehiftoric times having been 
known to the claflic writers, and colletfted and higly prized as 
curiofities by fome of the Roman emperors. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the Use of Bronze in Sculpture, &c. by the 
Nations of Antiquity. 

N the laft chapter we have endeavoured to caft a hafty 
and fomewhat general glance upon the early modes of 
fabrication, and the ufes to which bronze and copper 
were applied in prehiftoric ages. The objedls of pri- 
mary neceffity were naturally implements for the chafe, weapons 
of defence, and tools. Ornaments for perfonal adornment were 
only fecondary, but foon the defire to imitate the forms of 
furrounding natural objeds, and to create and embody types 
of a religious fentiment, infpired by the common obfervation of 
natural phenomena, led to the produdion of thofe early and 
rude figures in terra-cotta, wood, and other fimple materials, 
which were followed by fimilar works in bronze. 

At what precife period thofe curious rude figures, which 
have been found in various localities of the Italian central and 
fouthern hill country, in Etruria, and in the Rhastian Alps, may 
have been made, and under what circumftances of civilization, 
is more than antiquarian knowledge can, as yet, define ; nor do 
we feel called upon in a work of this nature to do more than 
allude to that abftrufe fubj eft of high antiquity, which has 
occupied the thought and pens of many antiquaries. I may, 
however, refer to the works of Micali, Dr. Braun, the Padre 
Garucci, &c., to notices in the " Bulletino ” of the Inftitute " di 
Corrilpondenza Archasologica,” and to the interefling papers by 
Mr. Wylie in the Archasologia of the Society of Antiquaries.^ 

1 Archsologia, yol. xxxvi. t. a6; vol. x!i. p. 275 ; xlii. Appendix. Pro- 
ceedings^ N. S.jvol. iv. p. 23 s, &c. 
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But, although it may be reafonable to conclude that fmaller 
objedls, fuch as thofe juft referred to, were for the moft part, 
even in the earlier ages of civilization, formed by fufion and 
calling in the mould, the delire to create figures and other 
works of larger fize or more intricate form was incompatible 
with the means at their difpofal, nor were thofe primitive artifts 
fufiiciently cunning to devife mechanical methods for the pro- 
dudtion of a larger or more complex call. We find accord- 
ingly in the Greek and Mediterranean illands and mainland, 
and particularly in Etruria and other provinces of Italy, exifting 
examples, which fhow that thofe fimple early tools, the hammer 
and tongs, were called in fervice to produce beaten metal work 
in copper and its alloys, plates hammered to adjuft together in 
the form of the different limbs and features of the required 
figure, finilhed by chafing or punching, and fixed or rivetted 
to each other, or falhioned and faftened by pinning upon a 
wooden lhape. There can be little doubt that the earlieft 
figures of any confiderable dimenfions were thus produced, as 
alfo veffels for domeftic and other purpofes, and the metallic 
enrichments of furniture, armour, &c. The early tombs of 
Vulci, Perugia, and Cervetri have afforded notable examples of 
this Jphyrelata or hammered work, particularly that lingular 
archaic female bull, with long ringlets and a bafe ornamented 
with figures in rilievo of fphynxes, chariots, 8?c., which is now 
preferved in the Britilh Mufeum. 

On this invaluable monument of early toreutic art, — ^which 
was difcovered in the Grotta d’lfide at Vulci, together with 
Egyptian objetfts of pottery, &c., and has been figured and 
defcribed in the Bull. Inft. 1839, PP- 7 ^~ 7 d > ™ Micali, Mon. 
Ined. pp. 57-7I} tav. iv-viii. ; and in Dennis’s Cities and 
Gemet. of Etruria, vol. i. p. 423, and vol. ii., back of p- 535, 
— no foldering is obfervable ; the plates are held by pins upon 
the wooden core, the corkfcrew ringlets are formed of coils of 
the thin metal cut previoully into ribbons and attached by a 
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hail above ; the timidly defined features and members are pro- 
duced by hammering the metal from within, as are the bas- 
reliefs of curious animals, perhaps beaten into a correfponding 
intaglio., previoufly incifed in ftone or wood ; the jundlion of 
the various plates is cunningly concealed by overlying orna- 
ment, thus, the necklet hides the jundtion of the head and 
breaft, &c. 

Other notable examples of early Greek and Etrufcan 
toreutic workmanlhip are preferved in colledlions. Our grand 
national treafure houfe of the monuments of claffic art hiftory 
contains not a few ; among them are veffels of forms corre- 
fponding to thofe of the early pottery of Greece and Etruria, 
many of which are of confiderable elegance. 

Of fuch beaten work was the wondrous Ihield of Achilles 
as defcribed by Homer, that alpha of artiftic decorative 
armour, to which Flaxman’s Wellington fhield is a charadleriftic 
omega. 

And here we Ihould paufe to confider the circumftances 
under which thefe works were produced, and the influences 
which led to their adoption and development. Firftly, we mufli 
recolle(5t that the metals were difficult of produdtion and valu- 
able accordingly ; economy in its ufe was therefore neceffary, 
and it was important for the artift to produce the largefl: 
poffible effed: with the fmallefl: quantity of material. We have 
faid that the art of fafhioning metal by means of beating with 
the hammer was probably of earlier date than that of cafting, 
and this would feem to have been the cafe with the early in- 
habitants of Ireland, India, and elfewhere, who firft began the 
ufe of metal weapons formed of beaten copper. For the 
formation of veffels, in which lightnefs was an alraofl; indifpen- 
fable quality, fuch a procefs would naturally be adopted, and 
thence by fucceffive ftages of improvement the art of the 
copperfmith rofe on the one hand to the dignity of fculpture, 
and on the other to the produdion of veffels and articles, more 
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or lefs ornamented, for domeftic, facerdotal, and funereal ufes. 
This courfe of improvement in one diredtion was natural and 
fequent, maintaining its independence of the lifter art, that of 
the founder, which in a parallel courfe ftruggled through the 
greater difficulties retarding its earlier life until an equal per- 
fedion was attained ; by pradtice fchooled and working hand 
to hand, they united to produce those unfurpalTed works of 
bronze in every form, from the moft delicately faftiioned per- 
fonal ornament to the heroic ftatue, during the palmy days of 
Egypt, Greece, Etruria, and Rome, .of which we have fo few 
and fragmental memorials ftill left to us. 

By them we are enabled to trace the progrefs of the art, 
the hammered plates, nailed or rivetted together ; their mode 
of attachment developed into a conftrudtive ornamental motif, 
the native root from which all healthy ornamentation ftiould 
take its rife ; then united by foldering, accentuated by mould- 
ings covering the joint and declaring the ftages of conftrudtion ; 
again, later, by the union of the kindred arts, the hammer 
formed body of the vafe, the handles and more folid ornaments 
caft and foldered or rivetted on. 

Both branches of the art muft alfo have combined to fit the 
warrior chief for the battle field, his fpear and arrow heads 
and the blade of his good fword were from the furnace 
moulded ; while his fhield, his helm, and armour were more 
frequently beaten into form and finiftied by the chafing tool 
and punch. 

And ftill thefe parallel methods of fafhioning copper and 
its various alloys to the requirements of the higheft and the 
moft ordinary of human purpofes, have continued to work 
together in fteady development from thofe dawning days of 
civilization and relatively infantile but earneft ftriving with the 
difficulties of metal work, unto this our age of fcientific and 
manufa<5turing power and induftry. Now, it is difficult for 
thofe outfide the pale of commercial and manufacturing pur- 
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fults to imagine the amount of capita!, of labour and material, 
conftantly working in thofe channels and for the fame great 
ends. 

We muft not lofe fight, however, of the dexterous handi- 
work requifite to produce the refults bequeathed to us from 
thofe early times. The ikilful manipulation neceflary to fafhion 
from the lump fuch even and thin plates of bronze by the 
adtion of the hand hammer only, would put to the blufii many 
a modern workman proud of the facility vdth which he can 
apply the improved mechanifm of his modern tools. 

But in the one cafe, as in all pure handicraft, the mind is 
excited and led on in ftriving to attain a dexterity which the 
hand and head and not the tool can furnifti ; the hammer, 
like the artift’s pencil, becomes a means of communicating 
mind to matter, which records the painftaking affiduity and 
artiftic {kill and fentiment of him who wielded it. The per- 
fedlion of modern machinery adls in the contrary direflion, 
the almoft felf-adtiiig tool conveys its material and mechanical 
quality to the human machine who ftarts it into motion, and 
aififts its labour merely by the tightening of a fcrew or the 
withdrawal of a pin, the refult is the produdlion of the machine, 
not of the man who tends it. Art and handicraft are man 
and wife; mechanifm and manufafture (fo mifcalled) are alfo 
wedded, and a fertile pair, but they are of a younger and lefs 
noble branch of a grand old family. Neverthelefs, they are 
fuitably adapted to our age, but it behoves us, in their en- 
couragement, never to forget the more infpired works and 
higher artiftic claims of the older family, nor to ceafe our 
admiration and encouragement of fuch of its members, as will, 
for the love of what they do, individually devote themfelves to 
any one branch of artiftic handicraft. 

We will now attempt, but only in a fuperficial manner, to 
followup the inveftigation of the ufe of bronze by the fculptors 
of Etruria, of Greece and of Rome, during the periods of 
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their feveral MftorieSj before entering upon the confideration of 
its ufe in medisval and more recent times. 

And, firftj let us briefly confider the bronze works of the 
Egyptian and Aflyrian people, after which we will examine 
thofe of the Etrufcans, for although recent inveftigations in 
Greece and the Troad have brought to light fpecimens of 
workmanlhip in bronze of very early date, perhaps Etruria, 
from more continuous and frequent inveftigations, has yielded 
to us more examples of the childhood of the bronzift’s art, and 
we have already referred to important works of the toreutic 
branch yielded to us by the tombs of Vulci. 

The antiquity of civilization in Egypt is one of thofe archaeo- 
logic problems which will long remain to be folved, although 
light is fteadily gaining upon the fubjedt and the well-diredted 
refearches now being made will gradually diflipate fome more 
of that darknefs in which its earlier hiftory is yet involved. So 
alfo with Aflyria, for who can now fay to what remote period a 
high degree of development in the induftrial arts may not have 
exifted among the inhabitants of thofe cities and towns watered 
by the Nile and the Euphrates-; a development which, judging 
from what we know of its remains, would feem to leave all 
Hebrew chronicle as of comparatively recent time. 

As far back as we can trace, the ufe of bronze feems to 
have been abundant, and its fabrication both by cafting and 
beating perfedlly maftered. 

We learn by the infcription of Una, of the period of the 
fixth dynafty in Egypt, how he brought “ the farcophagus with 
" its cover and pyramidion,” and a granite doorway, with fill, 
“ granite doors, and lintels ” from Elephantine to the Shanefer 
Pyramid ; by which we may infer that the bronze tools requifite 
for the working of thefe objeds were in familiar ufe. Then 
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we find in the annals of Thothmes III. (eighteenth dynafty, 
circa 1800 to aooo B.C.) record of vafes of bronze, as well as 
works in gold, filver, and iron ; tent poles ornamented with 
bronze; befides the chariots enriched with gold and silver, the 
heavier metal work of which was doubtlefs of bronze. Bricks 
(probably ingots) of copper from the “ wretched Kulh ; ” brafs 
armour and other metal work from them and the other peoples 
whom he had conquered. Again, in the narrative of the battle 
of Megiddo, gained by Thothmes III. over the confederate 
kings of Palestine, mention is made of the chariots plated with 
filver and gold captured from the enemy. Suits of brafs 
armour, fome inlaid with gold, one from the chief of Maketa ; 
veflels of brafs (or bronze) ; arms and weapons of the fame 
metal from various tribes. Thefe records prove the extenfive 
and varied ufe of all thefe metals, iron included, by people 
whofe civilization was far below that of their conquerors ; and, 
further, that from its abundant ufe in fo many ways the know- 
ledge of bronze must have exifted for previous untold ages. 

The feries of weights, in bronze, formed as lions, and the 
bowls of bronze^ ornamented with figure and other fubjedls in 
beaten work, which are preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, prove 
the familiarity of the AlTyrians with all the technique of bronze 
handicraft, among other objeds in which material are weighty 
fetters, the much worn links of which tell of long enduring 
mifery. That mufeum is rich alfo in fpecimens of call and 
beaten bronze of Egyptian manufadure, to fome examples of 
which we have already referred. It is, however, to be borne 
in mind that up to the prefent time we have no evidence of 
the power to produce works of coloflal or even of large size by 
calling either in AlTyria or in Egypt. But we are wanting in 
record of fpecific works, their dates and their producers, and 


1 From the pfeudo-Egyptian cha- Mr. Franks fuggefts that they may have 
rafter of the figures upon thefe bowls, been of Phoenician produftion. 
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rnuft content ourfelves with thefe few curfory remarks on 
this remote but highly interefting and extenfive branch of our 
fubjeft. 

In the feventh chapter of the Firft Book of Kings, v. 13, et 
feq.y yffe. read how Solomon fetched Hiram out of Tyre, a 
worker in brafs, who executed extenfive and varied artiftic 
works for the temple, among them the molten fea, ten cubits 
from one brim to the other ” ; and how they were caft “ in the 
clay ground between Succoth and Zarthan.” 

Etruria. 

There can be little doubt that the arts of the Etrufcans 
were to a certain, although perhaps limited, extent influenced 
by communication with Egypt and the Eaft, diredtly or through 
the intercourfe of the Phoenicians; at the same time it mufl be 
borne in mind that the Pelafgian and Tyrrhenian elements 
were ftrongly imbued with an archaic orientalifm. But, beyond 
and independent of all this, Etrufcan art has a marked indi- 
viduality of chara 6 ler, and it is more than probable that the 
knowledge of ordinary and artiftic metal work, particularly in 
gold and bronze, was, with other arts indicative of very ad- 
vanced civilization, poflefled by that remarkable people at a 
very remote period. It would feem alfo that at a time when 
Greek art was efcaping from the rigid formula of the archaic 
ftyle, the more traditional manner of the Etrufcans, probably 
controlled by prieftly influence, led them to retain the earlier 
forms to a much later period. We find accordingly that in the 
contemporary works of the two peoples, thofe of the Etrufcan 
would frequently feem to be of an anterior date. The advance 
of Hellenic influence, communicated through the Grecian colonies 
of fouthern Italy, was irrefiftible, and the later works of the 
Etrufcans, though ftill generally retaining a certain rigid man- 
nerifm and individual charaAer, were hardly to be diftinguiftied 
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from fome of the lefs advanced produdions of the Grecian 
fchools, Pliny tells us that as early as about 660 B.C. fculptors 
from Corinth fled with Deraaratus to Italy, on the expulfion^ of 
the Bacchiadse. 

But recorded hiftory fails us in refped to their earlier works, 
as we have yet to learn their exad origin and their language. 
Their knowledge and great excellence in bronze calling was 
indubitably a pofleflion of a very early period ; but, while day 
by day the books of Egyptian and Aflyrian hiftory become 
more and more revealed to our refearch, little progrefs has yet 
been made in tracing that of Etruria. We have already alluded 
to fome important examples of their toreutic workmanfhip 
yielded to us by her tombs, for from their contents, almoft 
exclufively, do we learn what little we know of their minor 
arts and the habits of their lives. Thefe contents frequently 
olFer parallel proof of the ufes to which bronze was applied as 
defcribed in the writings of Hefiod and Homer. Thus we find 
in the Perugian grottoes the beaten plates covered with figure 
fubjefts which once adorned a chariot, and fome objed of 
furniture. The walls of tombs, as at Fonterotella, feem fome- 
times, from fragments of their metal which remained, to have 
been partly or in the whole covered with an ornamental metallic 
lining. A tomb recently opened at Chiufi had the floor paved 
with ftrips of bronze faftened together by nails over crofled iron 
rods. Thefe difcoveries recall the defcription of the treafury 
of Atreus at Mycenae, and declare that the blind bard was not 
in poetic flight dreaming merely of what he had never known. 

The abundant ufe of bronze for caft and beaten work by 
the Etrufcans is very remarkable, and, although few remain to 
us of their larger works, the mufeums of Europe difplay a 
marvellous variety of votive ftatuettes, lamps, veflels, and 
inftruments, furniture and armour admirably formed of this 
material, and in fome inftahces inlaid with filver and gold in a 
manner which proves their equal fkill with the Greeks in this 
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mode of enrichment ; but^ notwithftanding the great excellence 
ill point of fkilfui cafting, beating or inlay ing^ and the high 
finifh beftowed by the Etrufcans on their works in bronze, in 
the higher walks of fculpture they never advanced to within a 
long diftance of that glorious perfedion attained by the Greeks, 
by fuch artifts as Polycleitus or Lyjifpus, 

Etrufcan cities, like thole of Greece, were crowded with 
brazen ftatues of the gods and heroes, and Rome in her 
aggrandifement by conquefl: derived her beft adornment from 
the pillage, firft of Etruria and then of Greece. 

Some Idea of the number of ftatues which adorned the 
cities of Etruria may be gathered from the ftatement that, at 
the capture of VolftnII by the Romans (B.C 267), not lefs than 
two thoufand, fome of which were of coloflal fize, were carried 
away to Rome, but whether all of bronze is queftionable. 

At the taking of Veil, Rome's great rival for more than 
two centuries, a population of ftatues was carried away by her 
conquerors. 

Nor, although we do not here pretend to inquire into or 
attempt to dlftinguifti the bronze works of the other peoples 
of Italy, which, perhaps lefs developed than by the Etrus- 
cans, were ably and abundantly produced by the Pelafgians 
and Tyrrhenians, the Samnites, the Volfcians, and probably 
by the Sabines and other races, muft we lofe fight of the 
fad that many fuch exifted. Pliny informs us that the great 
bronze ftatue of Apollo on the Palatine, taken from the 
Samnites, was fo large that when fet up in Rome it was vifible 
from the Alban hills. 

One of the moft ancient of bronze ftatues was that of 
Jupiter, which flood near the temple of Minerva at Sparta. 
This was formed of beaten plates fattened together by nails, 
and was faid to be the work of Clearchus of Rhegium in 
the fouth of Italy ; but whether he was a Pelafgian or a Greek 
we do not know. 


B. 


e 
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Arms rather than the arts were native to the RomanSj and 
accordingly we find, as in the analogous hiftory of the Phoeni- 
cians, Tyrians, and Jews, that after the conqueft of Veii, Etrufean 
builders and metal workers were tranfported to Rome, and the 
effed. of the poffeffion of Etrufean ftatues of the gods was to 
modify the fterner laws which had prevailed. Thus Vulcanius 
of Veii was ordered by Tarquinius Prifeus to make a ftatue of 
Jupiter for the Capitoline temple, by which Numa’s previous 
law forbidding the imperfonation of the gods was difregarded. 
Numa had permitted the eredion of ftatues to heroes and 
illuftrious perfons, but only to be three feet high {tripedanea'). 
It is probable that fuch were thofe faid to have been fet up in 
honour of Clelia and of Horatius Codes. 

How few of thefe larger works, the 1 ‘ufcania figna” have 
defeended to our times ! Statuettes are ftill abundantly found, 
and of various periods, perhaps the “ 'Tyrrhena ftgilla ” of the 
Roman writer, many important examples of which are preferved 
in the Mufeum of Florence, as alfo at Rome, Volterra, and in 
other collections. The Britilh Mufeum is alfo rich in Etrufean 
bronzes ; the figure of Mars found at Monte Falterona may be 
fpecially mentioned. A figure nearly fimilar is in the Florentine 
collection. 

Among the few Etrufean bronzes ■ of larger fize which 
have been preferved, admirable in point of execution, though 
partaking of the archaic and oriental character, is the remark- 
able figure of the Chimasra, inferibed in Etrufean characters 
TINSeVIL, now in the Mufeum of the Uffizii at Florence. 
It was found at Arezzo in 1534. 

The Minerva, alfo found at Arezzo, is another and ftill more 
archaic work in the fame mufeum. 

The well-known bronze wolf of the Capitol, alfo an archaic 
work, but by fome fuppofed a production of the middle ages, 
is aferibed to Etrufean artifts, and prefumed to be that votive 
figure erected in the year 295 B.C., at a time when Grecian 
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fculpture was far advanced beyond its period of greateft 
excellence. A caft of this figure in fcagliola is in the South 
Kenfington Mufeum (No. ’62.— 2670). 

The fine figure of Mars, or of a youthful warrior, found at 
Todi, and now in the Gregorian Mufeum of the Vatican, alfo 
infcribed in Etrufcan charafters, is by fome thought worthy of 
Grecian rather than Etrufcan art. 

Another infcribed figure is that of a boy holding a goofe, 
and now in the Leyden Mufeum ; the lettering is in filver on 
the right leg and thigh. 

A larger and more advanced work, probably of the period 
of Roman rule in Etruria, but before her language had fallen 
into difufe, is the life-fized ftatue of the orator Aulus Metellus, 
found on the ftiores of Thrafymene in 1573, and now in the 
Florentine Mufeum. 

The Etrufcans were noted for their fkill in the production 
of various articles of furniture and ornamental work in call and 
beaten bronze. Particularly graceful are their candelabra and 
lamps which were exported from Etruria, and are referred to 
by Athenseus and others. Fine examples of them are preferved 
in the Gregorian Mufeum and at Florence. The Britifh Mufeum 
poflefies good fpecimens, but the wonderful lamp is that found 
in the neighbourhood of Cortona and now in the mufeum of 
that ancient city. Specially remarkable are the hand mirrors 
OTjpecchi, which were caffc, one fide being polifhed fufficiently 
to reflect objeCls, the other having fubjeCls, more rarely in 
rilievo, generally engraved upon the funken furface. Many of 
thefe are works of great beauty. Some were contained in 
cafes on which rilievo fubjects were produced by beating from 
within. The Britifh Mufeum is rich in mirrors, Greek and 
Etrufcan. The mofl important work on the fubjeCl is that by 
Gerhard, “ Etrufkifche Spiegel.” They were Angularly excel- 
lent in the manipulation of the metals, for there is little difference 
between the bronzifts and the goldfmiths’ modus operandi, and I 
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need but refer to the extraordinary beauty of the Etrufcan 
jewellery. Arms and armour beautifully formed by cafting or 
the hammer ; bedfteads, curious funereal cars, tripods, caldrons 
and other veflels, maflcs, engraved ciftie and calkets, braziers 
and their inftruments, ftrygils and particularly the mirrors, 
to which we have already referred. All thefe of bronze, a 
material never called into more univerfal fervice than by the 
Etrufcan people. 

The art of “ damafcening,” or inlaying gold and lilver 
beaten into incifed hollows on the bronze furface, was well 
known and praftifed by the Etrufcans, as by the Greeks and 
Romans. This mode of enrichment was followed by the ufe 
of enamel in later Celtic and Roman times, and by niello. 
The ufe of coloured ftones, ivory, and enamel to give life to 
the eye was alfo generally known. A ftatuette in the Britilh 
Mufeum has, literally, diamond eyes. 

The mufeums of the Vatican and the Collegio Romano at 
Rome, thofe of Florence, Cortona, Perugia, and Volterra in 
Italy, and again at Paris, Berlin, Leyden, and our own Britilh 
Mufeum are more or lels richly ftored with bronzes of Etrufcan 
workmanlhip ; the more important of which have been illuftrated 
or defcribed in the works of Gerhard, Micali, Inghirami, Dr. 
Braun, Henzen, Muller, Dennis, and other writers on the hiftory 
and monuments of that interefting people. 

Greece. 

We have already alluded to the working of bronze by the 
Ancient Greeks as defcribed by Homer and Hefiod, referring 
particularly to that great toreutic work the Ihield of Achilles, 
as alfo to the Ihield of Hercules. The defcription of the 
gorgeous palaces of Menelaiis and of Alcinous in the Odyfley 
would Ihow, even allowing for poetical licence, to what an extent 
the ufe of this metal had been adopted, and how much plates of 
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brafsj or more corredtly bronze, were applied for the deeoratlon 
of walls, furniture, &c. 

The walls were mafly brafs : the cornice high 

Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the fky ; 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incafe ; 

The pillars filver on a brazen bafe ; ” 

(Popis Od. b, vii.) 

But there can be little doubt that the larger figures^ as of 
animals, &c. were not then fafhioned by cafting, but were 
emp^Jiic works, or fphyrelata^ covered with beaten plates of the 
metal. The coloffal bronze Apollo at Amykte, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sparta, was, according to Paufanias, little more 
than a pillar, with indication of head and hands which held the 
weapons, and was doubtlefs of fimilar conftrudkion. At the 
fame time it is reafonable to fuppofe that fmaller works may 
have been executed by calling, both in Greece and in Etruria. 
The mythical D^daluSy the typical embodiment of the metal- 
lifts’ art, gave life to thefe archaic reprefentations of the human 
form, and was followed by Smilis, Endosus^ and others. 

It was probably in the earlier years of the feventh century 
B.C, that Glaucus of Chios made great advance in metal work 
by foldering, &c. ; while the Samian arti&s and his fons, 

Telecles and "Theodorus^ invented, or what is more probable, 
applied the art of calling to larger works by improved 
methods of their own difcovery, or learned by them from 
Egypt or Egyptian artifts. Soon after we find Dip^enus and 
Scyllis working at bronze calling in Crete and Sparta, where 
fubfequently Gitiadas is faid to have erecfted the bronze covered 
Ihrine and ftatue of Minerva Chalciaecus, and executed other 
works. Gallon of ^gina was another caller, of later time. 

About 550 B.C., the Cretans, Dip^nus and Scyllis^ alfo 
worked in the Peloponnefus and in JEtolia, producing many and 
various fculptures in wood, ivory, and gold, and gilded bronze 
ftatues of Diana, Apollo, and Hercules, &c. ; their followers 
meanwhile eftablilhing a fchool of fculpture in Sparta. Among 
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others was Clearchus (or Learchus) of Rhegium, in fouthern 
Italy, who went to Sparta, and made a ftatue, the earlieft in 
bronze, of Jupiter, faftiioning it of bronze plates rivetted to- 
gether. Thus we fee that a modification of the earlier methods 
ftill prevailed Another great bronze work of this period was 
the coloflal ftatue of Zeus at Olympia, alfo probably formed 
of plates united by foldering or rivets. Of a more advanced 
period, towards the beginning of the fifth century B.Gi, was 
Canachus of Sicyon, a great worker in bronze, who executed a 
coloflal ftatue of Apollo in that material for the Didymffian 
Temple of the Branchidas at Miletus, the charafler of which 
work is made known to us by the Milefian coins, and by an 
antique bronze ftatuette in the Britilh Mufeum. It is a figure 
in the archaic manner, rigid in pofe, but difplaying the exiftence 
of a more advanced knowledge on the artift’s part. The right 
hand, advanced, holds a fmall figure of a fawn ; the left has 
probably held a bow, now wanting ; the hair, bound round the 
head in clofe curls upon the forehead, falls in long treftes over 
either fhoulder. 

Ariftocles of Sicyon was alfo a worker in bronze at this 
time. 

Ageladas of Argos worked exclufively in bronze about 
515 B.C. He made ftatues of Jupiter, of Hercules, groups 
of horfemen, chariots, &c., and was the inftruftor o? Pheidias, 
of Myron, and of Polydeitus, the greateft fculptors of that land 
where the plaftic art attained its higheft excellence. 

Arifiomedon about the fame period, or rather later, was alfo 
working groups in bronze and fingle ftatues in a more advanced 
manner, and about a quarter of a century later Glaums and 
Bionyftus of Argos produced important works for Olympia, 
fome of which were fubfequently removed by Nero. 

In Mgim. Gallon maintained the older and feverer manner, 
like that of Canachus, comparable in its rigid and minute ftyle 
to the artifts of Etruria. His bronze ftatue of Proserpine was 
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remarkable. But he was furpafled by Onatas of the fame 
illand, who executed groups and ftatues, notably a chariot with 
four horfeSj dedicated by Hiero of Syracufe to Olympia, and 
placed there in 466 B.C.- His bronze Apollo made for the 
Pergamenians was alfo noted. He is fuppofed by Overbeck 
and others to have been the fculptor who executed the cele- 
brated iEginetan marble groups, now prefer%''ed in the Glypto- 
thek at Munich, about 475 B.G. 

At Athens Critias and Hegeftas were fculptors in bronze. 
Critias repeated, probably in this material the iconic ftatues of 
Harmodius and of Ariftogiton. 

Of the tranfitional period was the Athenian Calamis^ who 
not only worked at the bronze chariot and horfes oi Onatas, 
but alfo produced many works in different materials, among 
others fome bronze figures of boys praying, which alfo were 
fent to Olympia, and a cololfal Apollo, 60 feet high, which 
afterwards was brought to Rome. He was unfurpafied in 
modelling figures of horfes. 

Pythagoras of Rhegium was another artift of the fame 
tranfitional fchool, who moffcly or always worked in bronze, 
and difplayed great ikill in the adlion of his figures of athletes, 
animals, &c., and in the minute finish of the details. 

We have now arrived at the period approaching the higheft 
perfection of Grecian fculptures, Myron, the Bseotian, who was 
one of the great and probably an elder pupil of Ageladas, 
worked like his mafter for the moft part in bronze, and is faid to 
have preferred the jSEginetan alloy. Celebrated was his group of 
Jupiter, with Minerva and Hercules, at Samos, which Antony 
carried to Rome, and which was reftored by Auguftus to the 
Samian temple of Juno ; he, however, detached the Jupiter from 
the other ftatues and placed it in a fhrine on the Capitol. Of 
note, were his Eredlheus at Athens and a Bacchus ; an Apollo 
at Ephefus ; and another infcribed with the fculp tor’s name at 
Agrigentum; and a Perfeus conquering Medufa. Pliny ftates 
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that' a Hercules by Myron was in the houfe of Pompeius in 
Rome. A group of Minerva and Marfyas, of which latter 
figure there is an antique copy in marble in the Lateran Mufeum, 
are' among the raoft celebrated of his works in bronze which 
are recorded by the ancient writers, not however to omit 
reference to the world-celebrated cow. 

His manner was energetic and mafculine, his fubjeds for 
the mofl: part in fpirited and vigorous action rather than 
expreffive of mental or bodily repofe. The figure of the 
difcobolus, defcribed by Lucian and well known to us by the 
antique marble reprodu( 5 tions in the Vatican, the Palazzo Mas- 
fimi, and elfewhere, is a charaderiftic example of his ftyle, as 
was the ftatue of the celebrated vidor, at the Olympic games, 
Ladas the runner. 

Of the fchool of Myron was Lycias, his fon, working about 
420 B.C., when he executed a bronze group of thirteen figures 
reprefenting the quarrel between Achilles and Memnon, 

A bronze boy with holy water, and one with a vafe for 
incenfe, into which he is blowing to kindle the expiring fuel, 
are alfo recorded as meritorious works by Lycias. 

In the Cabinet of Antiques at Tubingen is a ftatuette of the 
charioteer Baton, full of life-like charader, and which has been 
attributed to this tranfitional period. ' 

Crejilas was another follower of the fchool of Myron, to 
whom has been afcribed the ftatue of a wounded amazon, in 
bronze, antique copies of which in marble are known to us, 
the fineft, perhaps, that of the Capitoline Mufeum at Rome. 
He alfo executed one of a wounded warrior in the laft throes 
of his waning life. He made a portrait buft of Pericles, of 
which thofe in marble in the Britifh Mufeum, the Vatican, and 
at Munich may poffibly be copies. 

Siyppax was of the fchool oi Myron, he was of Cyprus. 
Strongylion another, great in bronze figures of animals, among 
others the Trojan borfe, the dedicatory infcription from the 
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bafe of which was unearthed on the Acropolis in 1840. He 
alfo executed an amazon of great beauty^ which Nero after- 
wards poflefled ; and an admirable figure of a boy, 

Callimachus 2 xx 6. Demetrius, artifts of the fame period, though 
fomewhat influenced by their greater rivals, purfued to a certain 
extent an independent manner, faid, in the works of the former, 
to have been too highly elaborated in the details. To him has 
been afcribed the invention of the Corinthian capital in archi- 
tedture, the minute beauty of which would rather fuggeft an 
original of metal. Demetrius was naturaliftic and minute in 
his execution, and much occupied in portraiture, in which he 
was over exadt even to perpetuating fmall defedls. The adapta- 
tion of the graceful leaf of the acanthus carefully rendered, to 
architedlural decoration, might well fuggeft itfelf to a mind fo 
conftituted as that of Callimachus, as evidenced by the recorded 
charadter of his works. 

The zenith of Grecian art was comprifed within the Ihort 
fpace of a quarter of a century, from about B.C, 460 to 430, 
when Athens was for the moft part under the guidance of 
Pericles. 

Pheidias, born about B.C. 500, was probably the greateft 
fculptor of any age. It would appear that he firft began his 
artiftic career as a painter, but fubfequently repaired to the 
fchool of Ageladas. 

Unlike Myron, his works are imbued with the higheft in- 
telledlual fentiments, and he executed them in various materials. 
Some of his earlier produdtions, as might be anticipated from 
his fchooling in the ftudio of the bronzift Ageladas, were of 
that material ; thus we hear of his group of thirteen bronze 
ftatues prefented by Athens to Delphi, in memory of the vidtory 
at Marathon. It reprefented Miltiades furrounded by the Attic 
heroes, and fupported by Apollo and Minerva. He alfo call 
coloftal and other figures of Minerva, particularly that of Athene, 
made from the bronze fpoils of Marathon, which, fome feventy 
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feet in height, rofe crowning the fummit of the Acropolis, and 
became a typical reprefentation of that divinity. But his ftatues 
of the Minerva Parthenus and of the Olympian Zeus, both alfo 
typical forms, in gold and ivory, were perhaps his moft im- 
portant produftions, which do not, however, from their material 
come within the fcope of our inquiry. 

A bronze Minerva by Pheidias was carried to Rome by 
jEmilius Paulus. But of the numerous works by this, perhaps 
the greateft artift that the world has known, the Raffaelle of 
Greek fculpture, and the able hands working under his imme- 
diate direction, how little now remains to us. The Parthenon 
pedimental ftatues, metopes, and frieze, and other portions of 
the rilievos which adorned thofe glorious temples on the Acro- 
polis, are our richeft inheritance, and we may be juftly proud of 
their poffeffion in the Britilh Mufeum. Thefe and a few more 
fragments, here and there, are all by which we can form but 
an imperfed idea of the wondrous art which muft have dis- 
tinguifhed the more important and individual works of his own 
hand, for who can fay what portion of the frieze is due to 
Pheidias' chifel ? This was the period of higheft perfedlion. in 
antique fculpture, a perfeflion which foon afterwards, although 
retaining all its plaftic and mechanical power and facility, 
loft that fublime ideal and native dignity which again appear 
under another afpedt and infpiration in the works of Donatello 
and Raffaelle as equivalent to the as Michel Angelo 

might reprefent the iWyr<?K, or perhaps the Scopas^ of the 
Renaiffance. 

Of the pupils of Pheidias of the greateft, Alcamenes,^z% 

chiefly reputed for his works in bronze; among thefe was a 
ftatue of a vidlor in the Pentathlon, known for its excellence 
as “ the model” ; and various flgures of the gods, among thefe 
a celebrated one of Vulcan. 

Of the wonderful excellence to which fculpture had been 
brought in every variety of material, in its largeft conception 
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and in its moft minute detail, feme fmall , idea may be formed 
by the fa<5l that the celebrated “Venus of Milos” (now in the 
Louvre), perhaps one of the grandeft imperfonations that has 
been preferved to us, is conlidered by fome connoifleurs to be 
only a carefully executed copy, although more probably it is 
an original work of that time, but which was by no means 
celebrated in antiquity. To this period may probably alfo be 
affigned the beautiful bronze head of Aphrodite found in 
ThefTaly, and now in the Britifh Mufeum, an original work of 
the highefl: excellence. 

Agoracritus, alfo a pupil of the fchool of Phetdias, was the 
favourite of his matter, to whom is aferibed the marble Nemefis 
at Rhamnus, fometimes believed to be the work of Pheidias. 
By him were ftatues in bronze of Jupiter and of Minerva in 
the temple at Coronaea. 

Colotes was another pupil, but of works in bronze by him 
we have no definite record. 

The influence of fo great a mind as that of Pheidias Ipread 
far and wide, more or lels modifying the fchools of fculpture 
exitting in the other states of Greece, the Archipelago, and her 
colonies, Calamis, Thrace, Megara, Paros, and the rett, winning 
them by the magic charm of his artittic power to acknowledge 
the fuperiority of the Attic fchool. 

In the Peloponnefus, Polycleitus, the fellow pupil of Pheidias, 
had ettabliflied an important fchool at Argos. In this what 
may be deemed a naturaliftic tendency prevailed. We know 
how hittory repeats itfelf in art as in politics and war, fo here 
we find recorded the prototypes of thofe great divifions under 
which the artifts of the Italian renailTance may alfo be clafled. 

But we are told of the zxt oi Poly cleitus Peat, although by 
him the ideal was rendered fubfervient to natural beauty, nature 
herfelf was almott furpafled by the exquifite phyfical creations 
revealed by his chifel. His coloflal ttatue of Hera, a toreutic 
work ereded at Argos, was important for fize and excellence. 
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His beautiful youth, the Diaduraeuos, muft have been the 
perfection of young manly development. We can hardly 
judge of its merits from the antique marble, fuppofed to 
be a copy of this work, and now preferved in the Britifh 
Mufeum. There is, moreover, a bronze in the Florentine 
Mufeum, found at Pefaro in 1530, agreeing for the moft 
part with this figure, and which has been confidered as a 
work of this artift. In the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican 
is a figure of an amazon alfo fuppofed to be an antique copy 
after a work by this great mafter, another antique copy 
of which is in the Berlin Gallery. His works were for 
the moft part in bronze ; of thefe the figures of two naked 
boys playing with dice, which in Pliny’s time ftood in the 
Atrium of Titus at Rome, were confidered as of the higheft 
perfection. We need not fpecify other loft works recorded as 
being the production of his Ikilful hand, which delighted in 
the moft minute and careful execution of every detail, but may 
not omit the mention of his admirable pair of canephorae 
referred to by Cicero. He is faid to have been the firft 
fculptor who dared to adopt the fyftem of throwing the whole 
weight of a figure upon one limb, leaving the other foot free if 
not detached from the bafe, a conception whereby a great efFeCl 
of lightnefs and elafticity was obtained, but which could only 
have emanated from an artift habitually working in metal rather 
than in marble. Of the vaft numbers of bronze ftatues of 
athletes and iconic figures produced by the artifts of the 
Peloponnefus at this period, how gladly ihould we hail the 
recovery of fome few. 

A bronze figure of Mercury and one of Hecate exifted iii 
Argos, the works of Naucydes, a pupil of this fchool. Other 
ftatues were produced by him, among them a dilk thrower, of 
which a marble in the Vatican is fuppofed to be a copy. 

Of this period was that great bronze work an offering 
made by the Spartans to Delphi to record their victory over 
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the Athenians in B.C. 404. Two diftind: groups were formed 
confifting of fome thirty-eight ftatues. There Lyfander was 
reprefented receiving the crown of vidlory in prefence of the 
gods, and portrait ftatues of thofe who, by their valour, had 
contributed to the vidory. Another trophy, reprefenting a 
group of heroes, with Apollo and Vidory, and offered by the 
Tegeates, was alfo executed about 368-365 B.C. 

Antifhanes, who was probably engaged on part of thofe 
works, alfo executed a figure of the Trojan horfe in bronze, an 
offering to the oracle from the Argives, and commemorative of 
a vidory over Lacedaemon. 

We now arrive at a period when the female form was 
reprefented in perfed nudity more frequently than had been 
the cuftom of a former age ; it is true that Pheidias had 
modelled Venus as nude, in the Pantheon, but this was excep- 
tional rather than the rule. Such was the crouching figure of 
Venus by Desdalus, which, according to Pliny, was ill the 
portico of Odavia. The well-known marble figures in 
Florence, in the Vatican, and elfewhere are believed to be 
ancient copies of this work. 

Meanwhile in Athens Cephifodotus (the elder), fuppofed to 
be the father of Praxiteles, was working in a ftyle which, while 
partaking largely of the more purely ideal fentiraent of the 
fchool of Pheidias, had yet a tendency towards a more realiftic 
treatment. He alfo worked in bronze, producing ftatues of 
the gods, of which one, a Minerva, at the Peirseus, is referred 
to by Pliny in terms of praife, as alfo an altar in the Temple 
of Jupiter Soter. He alfo worked in marble. A noble group 
of Eirene carrying the infant Plutos, of which there is a fine 
antique marble copy (the original is fuppofed to have been of 
bronze) in the Glyptothek at Munich, is believed to be that 
referred to by Paufanias as ftanding in the Tholas at Athens and 
a work by the mafter. 

With the heart-ftirrings and univerfal commotion of the 
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Peloponnefian war fculpture received another infpiration, that 
of mental emotion and unreft, as contrafted with the fublime 
repofe. and dignity of the earlier Attic fchool. Greece was 
fatally divided againft herfelf, and individual aggrandifement 
prevailed over felf-facrilice for the public weal. Art became 
perfonal to ftates or individuals rather than the expreffion of a 
national devotion and of a high religious fentiment. Wealth 
and luxury had increafed, and with them came a loofening of 
the Spartan fpirit of a more primitive and ideal age. The 
commencement of a fenfational and fubjedtive epoch had been 
reached, and fofter forms of female beauty were contrafted 
with a fomewhat exceffive and paffionate emotion or of a dreamy 
and aifedted repofe in the male, as alfo indeed in many of the 
female figures. 

Scopas was a leading artift of this time ; he was a Parian by 
birth, and working firft in Attica, afterwards at Athens and 
elfewhere. Thus the celebrated temple of Minerva Alea in 
Tegea engaged much of his earlier time. He worked for the 
moft part in marble, although fome figures in bronze are 
recorded as by him, as a Venus Pandemos mounted on a goat, 
which was at Elis. Scopas worked at the Maufoleum at Hali- 
carnaflus about 350 B.C. 

'Timotheus^ a colleague who was occupied at the Maufoleum, 
alfo worked in bronze. Leochares was another bronze fculptor 
who aided Lyjippus in the group reprefenting Alexander at a 
lion hunt. His Ganymede borne upwards by the eagle, in the 
fame material, was feveral times copied in marble ; one of thefe 
is in the Vatican. 

Praxiteles was another great Athenian, in which city he was 
born perhaps about 390 or 39a B.C. By preference he is faid 
to have worked in marble as a more favourable material for 
the difplay of his unrivalled power of reprefenting female and 
youthful beauty. In this he attained to the higheft exceileriee 
in his nude ftatue of Venus at Cnidus, which called forth the 
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rapturous admiration of the claffic world. It alfo was recorded 
on the Cnidian coins. He, neverthelefs, occafionally made ufe 
of bronze, but of fome fifty works recorded as by him, the 
nioft part are in the lighter material. His group of the Rape of 
Proferpina was in bronze, as alfo the companion group of the 
reftoration of Proferpina to Hades; the Apollo Saurodionus, of 
which an antique copy, confidered by Winckelmann to be the 
original by the mafter, exifts in the Villa Albani at Rome. 
The bronze group of Bacchus with Methe and Staphylus was 
at Rome. Phryne prefented her portrait ftatue in gilt bronze, 
by this artift, to the temple at Delphi. A figure of a girl 
adorning herfelf ; a Diadumenos on the Acropolis ; figures of a 
laughing girl and of a weeping matron are alfo recorded, and 
a bronze canephoros. Alfo the figure of a charioteer for the 
chariot and horfes of Calamis. The original of the well-known 
Faun of Praxiteles was probably of bronze. 

Cephifodotus and Timarchus, fons of the great mafter, alfo 
worked in bronze. Of this period and fchool may probably 
be alTigned the elegant figure of a youth liftening, fo well 
known as one of the choiceft bronzes which Pompeii has 
afforded (in 1865), and which graces, the Neapolitan Mufeum. 
A bronze figure of Venus, fome thirteen inches high, which was 
found in the vicinity of Stratonyce in Caria, and is now in the 
writer’s pofleflion, was confidered by the late Profeffbr Weft- 
macott and others to be a work of the fchool of Praxiteles. 

Silanion executed portraits in this material, as did alfo 
Euphranor, the painter and fculptor, a man of univerfal artiftic 
genius. 

Of the Peloponnefian artifts of a parallel epoch, Lyftppus 
muft firft be named, who from his youth was accuftomed to work 
in bronze, a material which he exclufively employed. He foon 
obtained not only the patronage of Alexander, but the exclufive 
privilege of portraying him in fculpture. His works were very 
numerous, nor need we fpecify more than a few of the more re- 
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markable : asthecoloflal Jupiter at Tarentum, faid to have been 
lixty feet in height ; a group of Apollo and Mercury difputing 
for the lyre ; the Helios in his chariot at Rhodes, the effect of 
which Nero fubfequently impaired by gilding, which had to be 
removed, and other figures of the gods. His cololTal feated 
figure of Hercules, at Tarentum, became typical ; it travelled to 
Rome, thence to Conftantinople, where it was melted by the 
Crufaders in 1202. He is faid alfo to have executed a fmall 
figure for Alexander, about a foot high, reprefenting the fame 
hero feated, and with upward look, holding a goblet in one 
hand, the club in the other. This figure was conftantly carried 
about by Alexander and placed upon his dinner table, hence its 
name, “ Herakles Epitrapezios.” It afterwards paffed into the 
poffeffion of Sylla. 

Portrait ftatues and buffs, as of vidors, of .®fop and 
others, and particularly that of Alexander, whom Pliny tells us 
that he reprefented at every period of life. One of his moll 
extenfive works was the group raifed to record the dead at the 
battle of Granicus ; this confifled of a figure of Alexander in 
the centre, furrounded by twenty-five horfemen and nine on 
foot. It was afterwards brought from the Macedonian capital 
to Rome, where it flood in the portico of Odavia. Another 
was the lion hunt already referred to as partly the work of 
Leochares ; it was at Delphi. A figure of Alexander, probably 
after one by Lyfippus^ was found at Gabii. 

The fine marble figure in the Vatican of an athlete ufing 
the flrygil upon the extended right arm would feem to be an 
ancient copy from the bronze original, which formerly was 
placed in front of the Thermae of Agrippa at Rome. 

His drunken flute-player ; horfes and other animals, and 
figures too numerous to have have been recorded, for Pliny 
tells us that produced not lefs than fifteen hundred 

ftatues by his own hand, a number, even including ftatuettes, 
which would feem to be incredible. 
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The Liidovifi Mars is fuppofed by feme to be after an 
original by Lyftppus, and laftly, the feated bronze Mercury of 
the mufeum at Naples, found at Herculaneum, may be aferibed 
to his period and fchool, if not a work by the hand of that 
mailer, probably the greateft fculptor in bronze that the world 
has ever known. 

Lyjiftratus, brother, is laid to have firft adopted 

the ill-conceived method of taking calls from the living model 
and executing thefe in bronze. By fome writers an iconic 
head in the Britilh Mufeum, the details of which are executed 
with great accuracy (No. 12, Cafe E, Bronze Room), is fup- 
pofed to be by this artift, or at leall a work of the Lylippasen 
fchool. 

Lyftppus had a large following, Euthycrates, Ddippus^ and 
Boedas his fons, to the latter a bronze figure of a boy praying, 
in the Berlin Mufeum, has been aferibed. 

Eutychides was a follower of this fchool and worked in 
marble and bronze; his figure of the river god Eurotas in the 
latter material was celebrated in antiquity. 

Chares of Lindus was a follower of Lyftppus, and was the 
author of the world-wide celebrated Coloffus of Rhodus, an 
Hand particularly devoted to the worfhip of the orb of day, 
and his own peculiar territory, on which flood a hundred cololTal 
llatues of the fun. That huge creation, one of the feven 
wonders of the world, was of bronze, and reprefented the god 
Helios or Sol; it was 105 feet in height, and was completed 
in the year 291 B.C. It fpanned the entrance of the port, 
flips failing beneath its outllretched legs. Pliny ftates that 
few could fpan the thumbs with their arms, and that each of 
the fingers was larger than many llatues. A winding internal 
flair led to the top, whence the Ihores of Syria and fhips 
on the coall of Egypt could be feen. An earthquake over- 
threw it in 224 B.C., and it lay in ruins until Rhodes was 
taken by the Saracens in A.D. 672, when the fragments. 
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720^900 lbs. in weight of bronzej were fold, and are faid to 
have required nine hundred camels for their tranfport. 

The Theban artifts, Hypatodorus and Arijiogeiton, produced 
a large group in bronze, reprefenting the Seven againft Thebes, 
which was dedicated to Delphi in commemoration of the viblory 
over the Lacedemonians gained at CEnoe. 

Arijiodemus was another fculptor in bronze of this abundant 
period ; he executed a portrait ftatue of JEfop. Boethus pro- 
duced figures and groups of children, &c. of great excellence. 

The well-known bronze figure in the Capitoline Mufeum, 
a feated youth extracting a thorn from the left foot, is probably 
a work or the copy of an original of this period (about 
290-28 5 B.C.). The fine bronze figure of a drunken faun in 
the Mufeum at Naples may alfo be of this time, as alfo the 
gi'and head of Homer in the fame collection. 

The period of the higheft development of Grecian fculp- 
ture may be faid to have palTed away with the death of Alex- 
ander, and, although it ftill exiftedin a condition of excellence 
which has known no fubfequent equal, the fummit of its glory 
had been reached and the eafy downward path encouraged the 
already growing tendency to a fubjeCtive treatment, to laxity 
of purpofe, accompanied by fomewhat of exaggeration in the 
action and voluptuous rendering of the female figure. A 
fenfe of fufficiency in the artift, alraoft of a boaftful difplay 
of power, becomes apparent, and the fimplicity and ftriving 
of the earlier art is loft. The purely Hellenic civilization 
had degenerated, its nervous tenfion was unftrung by the 
growing influence of eaftern luxury and deipotifm. Neverthe- 
left, there was a vitality in Grecian art which did not fuccumb 
without a ftruggle againft the inevitable contagion of decadence. 
The heart and trunk were almoft dead, but fome of the limbs 
had life and vigour yet, and it was this fading and fpafmodic 
power that produced works which were the defpair of Michel 
Angelo, who declared himftlf their pupil, and dared not ven- 
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ture to reftore more than a few loft extremities. Some of the 
works moft highly efteemed by the artifts and connoifleurs of 
the Renaiftance and of our own time were produced at this 
period. The Rhodian arm retained the ftrongeft vitality ; the 
fpirit of Lyjifpus ftill floated in the fun-lit atmofphere which 
bathed the hundred coloffi of that ifland. Enormous wealth and 
luxury drew to her artifts from other fchoolsj while it gave full 
employment to her own in the gorgeous decoration of ftately 
public and private buildings. The name of Ariftonidas is given 
to him who executed a portrait ftatue of the repentant Athamas 
in bronze, to which iron was faid to have been added to exprefs 
the glow of lhame in the colour, a ftatement probably more 
poetical than corred:. The ufe of fome fait of iron may, how- 
ever, have been ufed by the artift in colouring the furface of 
the bronze, with a view to this effedt. The fuperb marble 
group of the Laocoon, the admiration of Pliny and the gem of 
the Vatican colledtion, is one only of the many original works 
produced at this period and at Rhodes. That known as the 
Farnefe bull is another grand work afcribed to the fame time 
and fchool, as alfo probably the group of the wreftlers in the 
Tribune of the Ufiizi at Florence. We can refer to no 
typical works in bronze of this fchool. Of the other leading 
artifts recorded were Agejander, Athenodorus, and Polydorus, 
the authors of the Laocoon ; Apollonius and Taurijcus, who 
fculptured the Farnefe bull. At Pergamus another fchool 
exifted in which the conquefts of Attalus and Eumenes againft 
the Gallic tribes which had invaded Greece, about a8o B.C., 
were recorded, in gratitude to the gods, by large groups 
figurative of the battles of gods and giants ; Thefeus and the 
Amazons , the Athenians and Perfians ; and the vidlories of 
Attalus over the Gauls ; by the reprefentation of groups and 
figures of their northern enemies, for the moft ;part in the fame 
tragic and efFedbive fenfational manner as the works of the 
Rhodian fculptors. A tendency to reprefent hiftorical fubjedts 
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and dramatic adlion became manlfeft. Four nanies are fpecially 
recorded by Pliny, viz., Jfogonus, Stratonicus, Antigonus, and 
Phyromachus. We are fortunate in polTeffing one great and 
well known original work of this fchool, the fo-called Dying 
Gladiator, perhaps more correctly a felf-wounded and dying 
Gaul ; and probably another in the group at the Villa Ludovifi, 
known as the “Arria and Psetus.” 

It was probably about this period and under this fenti- 
ment and influence that the bronze original of one of the moft 
celebrated and admired works of ancient art which time has 
bequeathed to us was executed, the Apollo of the Belvedere. 
An antique bronze ftatuette (with the fupporting tree ftem) in 
the pofleflion of Count Stroganoff, which was found in a cavern 
at Paramythia, in the neighbourhood of Joannina in 1798, 
with other bronzes, three of which are in the Britifh Mufeum,’^ 
ftiows that the left hand held the aegis and not a bow, as 
was aflumed in the reftoration of that member of the Vatican 
marble, which, beautiful as it is, can only be a copy of 
Hadrianic time from the bronze original. That original was 
probably one figure of a confiderable group produced about 
279 B.C., and alfo to record the fame Gaulifh defeat under 
Attains. 

Rome. 

The conqueft of Greece by Rome was the death blow to 
all purely Grecian art as embodying the Grecian fentiment and 
purpofe. Neverthelefs, more than a mere mechanical power 
furvived, and the removal of artifts, together with works of 
art to Rome, for the adornment of the then miftrefs of the 
world during the laft century and a half before the coming of 
Our Lord, ftimulated their torpid energies and produced a 
fpafmodic revival during which works, among the mofl: pre- 


1 Bronze Room, B. M., Cafe E. 7, 8, and 9. 
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cious that have been preferved to our days^ were executed. 
The inborn power of art^ unable to expand into thofe higher 
regions of originality which the period of Grecian glory had 
kept free^ was now enflaved to produdirion rather than creation^ 
and to the gratification of a majfter rather than the thankoffering 
to and glorification of a God. The fplendour of what has 
been fo"CaIled Roman art was the produce of enflaved, Greek 
genius^ and the foul of the ideal was equally in bonds. Never- 
thelefs^ fome marvellous works in marble were produced^ almoft 
purely fubjedive it is true^ or admirable copies of the great 
originals^ and among thefe are now fome of the moft precious 
gems of our modern miifeums. Among copies fo executed at 
this period are believed to be the Hercules Torfo of the Beb 
vedere^ the admiration and defpair of Michel Angelo^ by the 
Athenian Afollonius^ perhaps after an original by Lyjifpus t\\^ 
Farnefe Hercules by Glycon^ alfo after Lyfippus^ the originals 
of both works having been probably in bronze ; the Venus de^ 
Medici, a work by Athens; the Venus of the 

Capitol, the Callipyge, and the crouching Venus after DMalus; 
the Pallas of the Ludovifi Villa ; the portrait ftatue of a Roman 
orator, known as the Germanicus of the Louvre, by another 
Cleomenes. The two colofli of the Monte Cavallo are alfo px'o- 
bably copies of this time from Greek originals. The Borghefe 
Gladiator, by the Ephefian, is probably copied from a 

bronze ; and the Venus Genetrix, by Arcefilaus^ is of this period ; 
as alfo the group by Menelaus in the Villa Ludovifi, known as 
Eledra and Oreftes. We have already referred to the Apollo 
of the Belvedere as a copy of this later period from an earlier 
bronze original, as may alfo be claflbd the Diana of Verfailles 
and the Ariadne of the Vatican. The pillage of Greece by 
Rome, miferably imitated in modern days by the Napoleonic 
conquefts of Italy, &c., brought into the latter country, mainly 
to the capital, but alfo fpread about among the imperial and 
other villas of the peninfula, a crowd of the fineft works in 
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bronze, of all periods of Grecian art ; a crowd fo v aft as to 
feem almoft incredible. 

Thus we learn from ancient record that Scaurus was faid 
to have polTefled 3,000 bronze ftatues, which Pliny tells us he 
ufed, for the nonce, in adorning a temporary theatre. Thefe 
doubtlefs were fome of the plunder taken by Sylla from the 
luxurious cities of Afia Minor. A fine bronze vafe in the Capi- 
toline Mufeum, an infcription on which ftates it to have been 
given by Mithridates to the Gymnafium of the Eupatorians, 
may have been part of this plunder. But at an earlier period, 
when Syracufe was taken, the Roman conqueror Marcellus 
fent one half the artiftic plunder to Rome to adorn the public 
places and buildings. Nero’s raid on Delphi deprived that city 
of fome 500 of its choiceft ftatues. And even at the laft, after 
all previous Ipoliation, fome idea of the extent of the employ- 
ment of bronze by the Greeks in the formation of ftatues, may 
be formed from the record that, at her final conqueft, Mutianus, 
the Roman Conful, found 3,000 bronze ftatues at Athens, as 
many at Rhodes, and an equal number at Olympia and Delphi. 

Some of the moft admirable portraits of Roman peidonages 
were the work of thofe Greek artifts. Such are the Spada 
Pompey ; the Auguftus of the Villa Livia ; and that alfo in the 
Vatican found at Otricoli ; the buft of the young Auguftus, and 
another equally fine, in the Britilh Mufeum ; the Agrippina of 
the Capitol and other works in marble. 

‘Thaletius, a Greek bronze cafter, worked at Rome in the 
firft century of the Empire. 

The Mufeum at Naples is rich in portraits, ftatues, and 
bufts of bronze, fome of great excellence, which were produced 
at an earlier period, others of Hadrianic and later time. 

Art had fteadily declined in Greece and her colonies before 
their final conqueft by Rome. The Original religious afpiration, 
the defire to reprefent to the fenfes the ideal creation of the intel- 
lc(ft had been fatisfied, and could not be furpafied without a new 
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revelation ; a realiftic feeling was naturally confequent, and, by 
the imperfonation in marble or in bronze of thofe forms of the 
beautiful human figure which they knew fo well, art was gra- 
tified for the while and the lefs intelledlual and fenfuous eye 
was pleafed, but Toon to fatiety. The higher intelled roamed 
among philofophic dreams which fhe could not embody. 

A Roman, one Mamurius Vetturius, is faid to have worked 
in bronze in Numa’s reign. 

Novius Plautius was another Roman fculptor who worked 
about 250 B.C. His name is incifed upon a little group repre- 
fentlng a youth and two fatyrs which forms the handle to the 
celebrated ciftus in the mufeum of the Jefuit college at Rome.’- 
In workmanlhip it is very inferior to the admirable engraving 
on the body of the ciftus. One Novius Blefamus^ of later time, 
is recorded. Caius Pompeius and Caius Ovius flouriftied about 
the end of the fifth century ; their names are feen, the firft on 
a ftatuette of Jupiter, the laft on a buft of Medufa, both of 
which are in the fame mufeum. The queftion arifes, however, 
whether thefe latter may not be the names of owners, or if 
votive objeds, of thofe by whom they were offered. The name 
of Publius Cincius Salvius is infcribed on the huge bronze 
pine cone which formerly furmounted the mole of Hadrian. 
Titius Gemellus modelled his own buft. Flavius Largonius 
made ftatuettes. Copronius made fourteen figures to reprefent 
nations conquered by Pompey. Decius caft a coloffal head 
for the Conful Publius Lentulus Spinther (A.V.C. 697, about 
B.C. 56). 

Until about 190 B.C. nearly all the more important temple 
ftatues at Rome were of bronze. 

A more purely Roman art difplayed itfelf after the period 
of Auguftus, when it became more and more fubjed to mere 
architedural decoration and portraiture. 

^ The name is in old Latin, “Noi/ks “ MacoMa fika dedia” (Muf. Kirk. 

Flavim med Romm fecit Dindia t. i., pL, IL IIT.) 
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Of antique and fine workmanfliip worthy of that age, are 
the four noble gilt bronze fluted columns of the Corinthian 
orderj which now adorn the chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
in the Lateran bafiliea. The maflive bronze doors of the 
Pantheon are ftill in fitu. 

Caligula caufed a cololTal bronze ftatue of himfelf, no feet 
high to be formed. He brought to Rome, among other price- 
lefs works of Greek art, 500 bronze ftatues from the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

Of the period of Nero, a bronze fculptor named Zenodorus 
was celebrated, who formed a coloflal figure of that emperor 
1 15 feet high ; but the art of producing fuch large works was 
already feeble, for, notwithflanding Nero’s readinefs to find the 
richeft material, Pliny informs us that the figure indicated that 
the art of calling ftatues of fuch fize was loft. The huge head 
of Nero, in the court of the Capitol at Rome, is fuppofed by 
fome to be portion of this figure, but Zenodorus can hardly 
have been guilty of fuch inferior modelling as it difplays. 

Sculpture had ftill further and rapidly declined from the 
period of Nero to that of Trajan, neverthelefs there is excellent 
work upon the baf-reliefs of farcophagi and buildings of the 
latter reign. The gilt bronze figure of the youthful Hercules, 
in the Capitol, is probably a Roman work of the decline. 

Another revival occurred at the period of Hadrian (A.D. 
117-138), that emperor giving great encouragement to the arts 
and endeavouring to revive the Hellenic fpirit of a former 
time. But it did little more than reproduce earlier and choicer 
works, and by their ftudy induced a fpirit of eclefticiftn rather 
than a fire of originality. Such is Ihown in the otherwife beau- 
tiful marble figure of Antinous in the Capitoline Mufeum. The 
greater number of the more important works in marble and 
bronze which have defcended to our time, excepting thofe of 
which Pompeii and Herculaneum have yielded fo rich a ftore,' 
were probably produced during this period of revival; in fome 
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cafes original, but, for the moft part, copies in various fizes of 
the works of the great Grecian fculptors, feveral of which we 
have already referred to. A ftatue of note and rarity alfo, by 
fome attributed to this period of revival, is the huge and heavy 
gilt bronze Hercules recently found in Rome, and now placed 
in the Vatican. This may, however, be of earlier time. 

The admirable centaurs of the Capitol, in black marble by 
Jrijieas and Pafias of Jlphrodijias, fculptors of Afia Minor, 
are alfo works of this period, fuppofed to have been copied 
from earlier bronze originals. An admirable reduced copy of 
the elder of thefe, believed to be from the atelier of John of 
Bologna, is in the writer’s colledlion. 

Another work of the period is the faun of roj^o antico in 
the fame Roman mufeum. The dancing faun, the Herma- 
phrodite, and others in marble ; but few large works in bronze 
are preferved to us. Many fmaller works in that metal, of ad- 
mirable model, careful cafting, and excellent finilh in the details, 
may alfo with probability be attributed to this Antonine Gr^co- 
Roman revival. Of fuch may be the beautiful little Mercury 
from the Payne-Knight Colledion in the Britilh Mufeum, and 
the Annecy athlete, a fine figure difcovered at that place in 
Savoy in 1867.^ Alfo fome other ftatuettes of equal excellence 


^ Our learned authority, the Rev. 
Ca W. King, in his paper on the fub- 
je£l of this figure already referred to 
(Archasological Journal, voL xxxi., p. 
108), exprefiTes his opinion that it is 
of a period not much later than 
“ Lyjippmr He argues the incapacity 
of the fculptors of the Hadrianic re- 
vival to produce fo fine a work, from 
the fad that a century before, under 
Nero, Zeno dor iis had fo fignally failed 
in calling his cololTal ftatue of that 
Emperor. But furely an artift ca- 
pable of modelling and finifliing fuch 
a work as the equcftrian ftatue of 
Marcus Aurelius, at a period fome 


quarter of a century after the ftimulus 
of Hadrian’s own living patronage had 
paired away, would have been capable 
of executing a fmall figure fuch as the 
Annecy athlete, copied,- in all proba- 
bility, from an earlier work. More- 
over, by Mr, King’s own fii owing, 
even in Nero’s time, Zenodorus him- 
feli, who failed in his Nero, was able 
to copy the cups which Calainis had 
chalcd, in Inch a way that there was 
hardly any perceptible difference in 
the workmanfiiip.” The aris obli- 
“ teratio'"'^ of Pliny referred to their 
incapacity to execute larger works, but 
that art alfo revived under Hadrian. 
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which have been unearthed in the neighbourhood of Arles and 
Nifraes, feverai of which, from the great fimilarity of their very 
excellent treatment, would almoft feem to indicate the works of 
a local artift. 

The equeftrian ftatue of M. Aurelius on the Capitol is a 
Roman work, and important as the only antique equeftrian ftatue 
in this material which has been preferved to our days, a fad 
owing, it is faid, to a belief among the iconoclaftic Chriftians of 
fucceeding time that it reprefented the firft Chriftian Emperor 
Conftantine. 

Later and painfully inferior is the coloflal bronze ftatue of 
Theodofius at Barletta, a work of the later years of the fourth 
century. 

Probably the moft meritorious works of the third century 
are the reliefs upon the fepulchral farcophagi fo much in ufe 
at the time of the Antonines, and fome of which are of great 
beauty. That in the Capitoline Mufeum, which was fuppofed 
to be the tomb of Alexander Severus and in which the cele- 
brated Portland vafe of glafs was difcovered, may be inftanced 
as a work of great excellence and in the higheft rilievo. Many 
of thefe have Chriftian fubjeds and allufions intermingled with 
allegorical reprefentations of Grecian mythology. Numerous 
are the fmaller figures and ornamental objeds in bronze, the 
work of thefe centuries of the final decadence of clafllc tafte, 
many of which, derived from models of earlier time, perpetuate 
the forms of higher infpiration and a certain charader of ex- 
preflion and ftyle of workmanlhip, which, although rude, ftill 
retains the reminifcence of a former vigour, the fpafraodic elFort 
of a decrepit and decaying art. 

'Toreutic works. 

We have already ftated that the earlieft figures of large fize 
were formed of beaten plates {Jphyrelata) attached to a wooden 
core by pins. The art of beating from behind and thus pro- 
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ducing rilievos of mere ornament or of fubjedls is alfo of the 
higheft antiquityj and probably for this purpofe preceded the 
knowledge of calling. Thefe reliefs {emblematd) were formed 
either by limple adion of the hammer working from behind, 
and afterwards lharpening the outlines by the chifel or punch, 
or by beating the metal plate into a mould previoully formed 
by carving the fubjed in intaglio upon fome refilling material. 
Thefe methods were applied to produce a vail number of 
objeds in the precious metals and in bronze, and particularly 
for the ornamentation of objeds for facred and domeflic ufe as 
vafes, patera, 8z:c., &c. 

In Greece this peculiar diredion of art was brought to the 
highell perfedion in the period of Lyfippus and Alexander, 
when vefiels, as alfo armour, was adorned with rilievos of the 
greatell beauty. One of the earlier and moll dexterous artifts 
in metal on record is Mys, who worked the rilievos on the 
Ihield of the bronze llatue of Minerva, the anterior produdion 
oi Pheidias ; thefe reprefented the combats of Centaurs and 
Lapithas, after a defign by the painter Parrhafms. Pliny 
writes in the highell praife of Mentor, an artill of a later day, 
whofe works obtained enormous prices from Roman amateurs, 
100,000 fellertii, nearly 900/., having been paid for two filver 
goblets made by him. Boethos the fculptor alfo executed 
works by this method, alfo Akragas and Zenodorus. 

In the Mufeum of St Peterfburg are fome admirable works 
of this nature in the precious metals and in bronze, which were 
found in tombs at Kertfch in the Crimea. Illuftrations of them 
have been publilhed in a fumptuous form in the work pro- 
duced under the diredion of the Ruffian Government. 

The Britilh Mufeum is rich in fine examples of beaten 
work of the good period of Grecian art. We may particularly 
refer to thofe two ornaments which covered the Ihoulder buckles 
of a cuirafs and back plate, known as the “ Bronzes of Siris” 
(publilhed and illullrated by the Dilettanti Soc. fol. 1836), 
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which are afcribed to fome artift of the fchool oi Scopas, as 
marvels of breadth in ftyle combined with minute execution. 
Mr. Heywood Hawkins pofTefles an equally beautiful work 
defcribed by Millingen, which probably formed the cover to a 
mirror; it was reftored by Flaxman. The Britifli Mufeum 
alfo polTefles fome admirable mirror cafes in filver and in 
bronze. {See Cafe D., Bronze Room, B.M.) We have 
already referred to Etrufcan works In the fame colleiftion. 

Again Pliny refers to other ccehtores of great note as 
Stratonicus the fculptor ; 'Taurifcus of Cyzicus ; Hecataus, and 
Emicus mA Arifton of MItylene; Diodorus. Of the Roman 
imperial period when the art was greatly encouraged, 
of Ephefus, a bronzift ; Parthenius and Zopyrus ; Pytheas alfo 
did wondrous works, and Peucros. As examples of the per- 
fedtion attained in this clafs of workmanfhip, although not of 
bronze, we may inftance the filver Corfini cup In that palace at 
Rome ; the centaur and ivy leaf cups and the vafe with apo- 
theofis of Homer in the Mufeum at Naples; the fuperb objefls 
in filver difcovered at Hildeflieim in 1867 and now in the 
Berlin Mufeum, of which reprodudions are in the South Ken- 
fington Colledion ; a filver drinking cup of extraordinary 
beauty, undoubtedly of Greek work, and worthy of the period 
of Lyftppus, though probably of later date, belonging to Sir 
William Drake ; the Aquileia goblet at Vienna ; the Bernay 
treafure; and, though of minor importance, a filver cup, 
adorned with fycamore leaves, in the writer’s polTefTion. The 
mufeum at Naples is perhaps the richeft in bronze objeds 
for domeftic ufe, many of which are of great artiftic beauty ; 
fome are executed by beaten work, others caft, and the com- 
bination of the two methods, the beaten body of the vefiel, 
with handles, feet, &c. call in the round {epithema) and rivetted 
or foldered on. 

Among the more Important colledions of antique works of 
fculpture, &c., in bronze, may be mentioned, — in Italy, the Mufeo 
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Nationale at Naples ; at Rome, the Vatican, the Capitol, and 
the Kircherian Mufeum ; at Florence, in the Uffizii ; Perugia; 
Cortona ; Volterra ; the bronze horfes at Venice ; the Vicflory at 
Brefcia. In France, at Paris, in the Louvre, and the Biblio- 
theque, and in the local public muleums at Nifmes, Arles, and 
other cities. In Germany, befides the important public and 
royal colledtions at Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, many intereft- 
ing bronzes, fome of which we have already referred to, are 
fcattered among the local city mufeums, as Hanover, Brunf- 
wick, &c. In Switzerland, at Berne and Zurich. In Ruffia, at 
the Imperial Mufeum in St. Peterfburg, where is alfo the 
private colledion of Count Stroganoff. At Leyden in Holland. 
Few, or none, however, out of Italy, can compete with our own 
national collection at the Britifh Mufeum, where are many works 
already referred to in thefe pages, and where the art of working 
in bronze is well reprefented from the moft archaic period to 
the decline ; following upon this is the South Kenlington Col- 
lection of objects of the Mediaeval and Renaiffance times. 
Some of the more extenfive private collections of antique 
bronzes in Italy, in France and in England have been difperfed 
within the laft few yeai-s, and their more important objeCts have 
been acquired by the public mufeums of Europe. 

Our fpace permits that fome only of the more important 
names and works of the great bronzifts of antiquity can be 
referred to, nor would a more complete lift or treatife upon this 
branch of the fubjeCt be appropriate in a work of this nature. 
For the fame reafon, and to avoid confufion, we have thought 
it better to ufe the Latin rather than the Greek names for 
thofe deities, &c., ftatues of which have been referred to. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The Use of Bronze in Medieval and Renaissance 

Sculpture. 

ITH the advance of the Chriftian religion, but not 
entirely confequent thereon, fculpture declined. 
Its greateft fubjedrs were diredly olFenfive to 
the Mofaic law, the fpirit of which, as regards 
idolatry, was inherited and promulgated by the difciples of Chrift. 
Paganifm was moreover rotten at the heart, and the grand old 
poetic fpirit, which had fed and developed claffical mythology, 
crulhed by defpotifm, fcorned by philofophy and materialifm, 
had faded away, leaving as its record the beauteous forms 
in which it had been fo fublimely embodied. Thefe however 
ftill afforded a ftandard about which prieftcraft clung, which 
intereft foftered, and to which ignorance ftill looked for aid. 
But among thofe of Grecian, of Etrufcan, and of Latin blood, 
the asfthetic and artiftic delire was inherent, and could not 
entirely pals away : eventually its direction was altered and its 
application modified. Meanwhile the wreck of the Roman do- 
minion, the inroads of barbarian hordes, and finally the removal 
of the feat of empire to Byzantium had throughout and rapidly 
undermined and debafed the fpirit of that wondrous creative 
faculty which at one time had attained fuch glorious perfeAion 
in Hellenic hands. The plaftic art in all materials had rifen 
to the higheft excellence which the world has ever known, or 
probably will ever know again. Its progrefs had been gradual, 
its fall was rapid, and it is difficult to conceive, with fuch 
glorious monuments ftill exifting and around, that it could have 
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been permitted to fink, fo low. In truth no healthy foil was 
thei-e for the encouragement of art in her higher walks ; but a 
certain amount of technical ability was ftill maintained to 
adminifter to the pride of vanity and the luft of the eye, in 
falhioning innumerable iconic ftatues and bulls, and in the 
fabrication of ornamental figures and velTels in rich or coftly 
material. The downward tendency was however very rapid, 
and the depth to which it fell in Italy was very low. The 
troubles and weaknefs of the wefbern empire increafed, while 
the wealth of Byzantium attradted the more competent artifts, 
who there retained many of thofe procefles which were gradually 
almoft loft to Rome ; until the returning tide, forced northward 
and weftward by that ftorm of iconoclaftic perfecution which 
raged during the eighth century at Conftantinople, fpread 
Byzantine artifts and Byzantine forms of art throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 

Early Chriftian art, doubtlefs of very high intereft from 
its fymbolical reference to biblical and apoftolic hiftory, and to 
the tenets of our religion, was neverthelefs, for the moft part, 
extremely bad, nor did the fteady increafe and influence of 
the faith, nor its extenfion, carry immediate improvement with 
it, but rather the reverfe. From the fourth century until the 
tenth its manipulative faculty was continually on the wane, 
although we cannot but recognife an increafing efibrt to exprels 
• a higher fentiment ftruggling with the incapacity to reprefent 
material form corredtly. 

Without any contemporary portrait from the life, unable, 
and perhaps from reverential motives at the firft, unwilling, to 
attempt a reprefentation of the features and figure of the 
Saviour, a fymbolifm was adopted, which ibon became an 
accepted method of reprefentation, and the more fo from its 
not being comprehended by thofe yet unconverted to the 
faith. It is recorded that Alexander Severus ordered a ftatue 
of Chrift to be fculptured, but there was no earlier model to 
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guide, and had it been executed the work muft have been 
purely imaginary. ‘ The Chriftian had therefore to be fatiffied 
with a typical emblem or monogram, or at moft with the 
reprelentative figure of the Good Shepherd, a youthful form in 
ruftic drefs, bearing a young lamb upon his fhoulders and 
with fhepherd’s ftafF in hand. 

In the Chriftian Mufeum of the Vatican are two bronze 
medallions, on which are reprefented heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul facing each other ; they are reported to have been 
found in the Callixtan Catacombs, and are thought to have 
fair claim as early portraits of thofe Apoftles. 

During the reign of Conftantine bafilicas were rapidly built 
and richly furnilhed with altars of wood covered with lilver 
and canopied by a baldacchino ; on thefe were crofles and ftatues 
formed of the precious metals and adorned with precious ftones. 
Gilt bronze farcophagi lined with ftlver were made, to contain 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul. The high altar in St. Peter’s 
bafilica was cafed in ftlver and gold, and was furmounted by 
a jewelled crofs, in weight 130 lbs. of gold; the choir paved 
with the former metal, while golden ftatues of the Saviour and 
of fome of the Apoftles ftood around, and lamps of the precious 
metals burned continually. The baftlica of St. Paul was 
ftmilarly enriched, and the wealth of the churches in ornamental 
and facramental vefiTels, formed of the precious metals, was, 
according to Anaftaft us, enormous. 

Nor was the love of fplendour confined to facred purpofes, 
for during the reign of the firft Chriftian Emperor the members 
of the Imperial family, followed by the wealthy of the land, 
were extravagant in the ufe of the precious metals and jewels 
for the adornment of their houfes and their perfons with rich 
ftuffs and richer ornaments. 

Metal work was greatly encouraged, and as St. John 
Chryfoftom, eventually at the coft of his life, complained, the 
goldfmith’s was the office moft highly efteemed. 
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Works in gilded bronze naturally took their place where 
the more precious metals were deemed unneceflary or their 
femblance fufEced. But of all thefe little or nothing is left 
to usj and we can only judge of the comparative rudenefs of 
the art from fculptured baf-reliefs, for the moft part on far- 
cophagi of that period, and reprefenting Chriftian together with 
typical fubjedts from the Old Teffcament hiftory. 

In metal work we have a few fpoons and paterae of Elver ; 
the remarkable facramental ewers or cruets of the fourth 
century now preferved in the Vatican ; the calket of Elver 
found with other objedts on the Efquiline in 1793, and now in 
the Britifli Mufeum ; fome Elver objedls in the pofleflion of 
Mr. Franks, and others in various colledtions. Bronze lamps, 
curious in fymbolic form or ornamented with erodes and other 
emblems of the faith, have been found in the Catacombs and 
elfewhere, feveral of which are in the Chriftian Mufeum at 
the Vatican, in the UfBzi at Florence, and in the Britifti 
Mufeum ; one, extremely well wrought in the form of a EEi, 
and probably of earlier date, is in the writer’s colledtion, as alfo 
a remarkable fet of facramental veflels found in Upper Egypt, 
and deferibed and figured in Vol. XXV. of the Archeological 
Journal, p. 242, et Jeq . ; thefe are of the earlier years of the 
feventh century, and formed of bronze. 

It was not till towards the clofe of the fixth century that 
the ringing of bells for fummoning to worfhip was adopted in 
the monafteries of Italy, &c., their ufe foon became extended 
and general, but not till 770 was the firft campanile or bell 
tower eredled by Pope Stephen II. at Rome. 

The moft important work in bronze fculpture which has 
defeended from thofe days to ours, is the feated ftatue of St. 
Peter in that faint’s bafilica at Rome, a work ordered by Leo I. 
Its general afpeft is that of a fenatorial iconic ftatue, a work of 
the fifth century, and unufually good for the debafed art of that 
period ; not wanting in a certain rigid dignity, and remarkable for 
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technical fkill and finifh, which would corroborate the opinion, 
formed from a Greek infcription which exifted on the original 
marble chair in which the figure was feated (now replaced by a 
bronze one of the fifteenth century), that It may be the work of 
a Byzantine artift. 

Alfo of the fifth century is the much reftored marble ftatue 
of Hippolytus, now in the Lateran Mufeum, a fculpture 
which jfhows a lingering power of no mean order. 

An important gilt bronze work, afcribed to the feventh 
century, is the chair or throne of Dagobert (fo called), at Paris, 
an electro-depofit copy of which is in the South Kenfington 
Mufeum.’- It is not, however, all of the fame period, the 
lower portion being probably more ancient, while the upper is 
an addition of more recent time. To this we lhall again refer. 

The foul of the earlier creative art had fled, but a fpafmodic 
power mil enabled the body to perform accuftomed mechanical 
functions, that furvived even to longer period at the extremi- 
ties, the provinces and colonies of the enfeebled empire. 

We ought not to forget the fadt that under Conftans II., 
during his vifit of twelve days to Rome in 663, the removal of 
all bronze and many other works of art confidered worthy was 
accomplilhed by that fratricide emperor, who then finally robbed 
the eternal city of her chiefeft remaining works of art. Among 
thefe, according to Nibby, were the ftatue of Trajan, and the 
gilt bronze tiles which covered the dome of the Pantheon ; all 
were fhipped for Conftantinople but loft by fhipwreck or by 
Saracenic fpoliation. 

At Byzantium, where the procefles of various arts had been 
preferved, a great work in bronze was executed by order of 
Juftinian in the year 543. It was a column covered with plates 
of that rnetal, and furmbunted by a colofial equeftrian figure 
of the emperor fome thirty feet in height, and alfo of bronze. 


^ Reprod’ii<^iGns, No , ’6 8 . i6. 
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It is remarkable that the artift, Eujlathius,h faid to have been a 
Roman, from which, perhaps, it may be inferred that the plaftic 
art was ftill fuperior in that city. This work, although ruined, 
was not melted down till the fixteenth century. 

Another important work, which by Mr. Perkins and other 
authorities is thought to reprefent the -Emperor Heraclius, and 
to have been call at Conftantinople by a Greek artift named 
PolyphobuSj in the feventh century, is the coloffal bronze 
ftatue, now ftanding at Barletta in Apulia. Giovanbatifta Finati 
(Mufeo Borbon. vol. 14, tav. xxv.), following the opinion of 
Marulli, and judging from comparifon with the coins of thefe 
emperors, concludes however, that it is intended for Theodofius 
the Great, and a work of the laft quarter of the fourth century, 
with which period the Roman military drefs and accoutrements 
would better agree. He wears a diadem of pearls in double 
row on his head ; in the right hand the crofs is held aloft, and 
his gaze is heavenward. This ftatue, ftranded upon the beach, 
was fet up and reftored by the Neapolitan bronzift, Albanus 
Fabius, in 1491. 

At Ravenna was the bronze equeftrian ftatue of the Emperor 
Zeno, caft at Conftantinople ; on his left arm was a ftiield, 
while his right hand held a lance. 

The rigid formalifm of the Byzantine ftyle, accompanied by 
great excellence of technical power, came like a returning wave 
and extinguilhed almoft the laft fpark of the ancient claflic 
manner. In the feventh century it had appeared in Italy and 
was extending its influence and manner throughout the Weft, 
then faft finking into comparative barbarifm. . But few plaftic 
works of large fize were produced, particularly in bronze, while, 
on the other hand, a careful execution and high finifh of the 
details, fuch as rich ornaments of the drefles, thrones &c. in 
Oriental tafte, may be obferved as reprefented on the ivories 
and paintings of this period. The manner became ftereo- 
typed, and under the influence of the Eaftern church lafted 
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almoft unchanged in many localities for feveral fucceeding 
centuries, in almoft to our own day, as may ftill be feen 
in modern works produced by the monks of Mount Athos, 
Many interefting lamps of terra-cotta and of bronze, adorned with 
early Chriftian fymbols, ornaments, and figures in the Byzantine 
ftyle, are preferved in Mufeums. That of the Vatican is rich 
in examples ; at Florence and in the Britifti Mufeum are fome 
fpecimens. No. 578. ’72 in this Catalogue may be inftanced 
as a work of this charadler, but without emblems. Another 
work in the South Kenfington Mufeum of purely Byzantine 
charadler, although probably caft at a later period than its ftyle 
might indicate, is the triptych. No. 1615. ’55, illuftrated on 
Plate VI. ; but whether originally modelled for calling in bronze, 
or moulded from an ivory carving, it would be difficult to feel 
aflured. Some of the moft important works produced were 
for the embellilhment of the bafilicas and churches, and in the 
form of reliquaries, church vefiels, &c. Upon thefe a wealth 
of precious metals and Hones was frequently bellowed. Of 
fuch are the altar front of St. Ambrofio at Milan, and, of 
later date, that of St. Mark’s, Venice ; the altar of the Abbey 
Church at Peterlhaufen, near Conftance, is now deftroyed ; that 
of the Cathedral at Balle, is now in Paris ; the altar front at 
Aix la Chapelle, &c. The South Kenfington Mufeum is rich 
in velTels for church ufe that well illuftrate the metal work 
of thofe centuries in gold and filver as in richly gilded 
copper or oricalchum, adorned with enamel, with niello, and with 
cabochon Hones of the Byzantine and Byzantine-Romanefque 
and “ Gothic ” periods ; thefe will form the fubjefts of another 
catalogue. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century fculpture was at a very 
low ebb, and larger works produced between thofe periods are 
of great rarity. Ivory carving was practifed, and the fculptor’s 
art of thefe and fucceeding ages is bell reprefented in that 
material, a fubjedb so ably illuftrated by Mr. Malkell in his 
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catalogue of that fedtion of the South Kenfington Mufeum, 
and in Profetibr Weft wood’s fupplementary volume on the 
reproductions from ivories in other collections. 

Of works in bronze, the more important are the doors of 
various churches in Italy and Germany. It will now, however, 
be neceflary to follow the courfe of our fubjeCt in different 
countries through the fucceeding ages, but before doing this 
we fhould, direct attention to thofc bronze gates of Italian 
churches which were caft by order in Conftantinople, and im- 
ported thence. Of thefe, the work of one cafter, Staurachios, 
and the gifts of members of one family, the Pantaleone of 
Amalfi, are the doors of the cathedral at Amalfi (A.D. 1066), 
of Monte Caflino (1066), of Monte Gargano (1076), and of 
S. Salvator at Atrani (1087). On them, portrait heads and 
fubjeCls in panels are reprefented by means of incifed lines filled 
in with filver and with coloured (metallic ?) compofition. 

Of fimilar character and origin are the fmall remains of the 
doors of the Bafilica of St. Paul outfide the Roman walls, 
which were for the moft part confumed in the great fire of 
1824, and which were alfo figured with filver inlay; they were 
made hj Staure 7 ttius of Conftantinople, A.D. 106 1-7 a,’- and 
are illuftrated in Agincourt. 

The bronze gates of St. Peter’s, iiifcribed in filver inlay 
with the names of cities belonging to the Holy See, loft during 
the attack of Frederick I. in 1167, were reftored to the old 
Bafilica in i aoo, and were doubtlefs of fimilar origin. 

The bronze doors of St. Mark’s at Venice are alfo of Greek 
workmanftiip ; one of them is faid to have been taken from 
Sta. Sophia at Conftantinople, where fome of the prefumably 
original bronze doors are ftill 


1 Ciampini, Vet. Mon. pi. 18. The name is doubtlefs only another fpelling 

of Staurachios, 
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Of fimilar workmanfliip, in ftyle imitative of and derived 
from Byzantine handicraft, are the bronze gates of the Duomo 
at Troja, of the earlier years of the twelfth century, about 
1 1 19-11 27, made by Oderijius of Beneventum, which have 
their figured decoration, confifting of portraits of bilhops 
and others, the artift among them, in filver lines inlaid in 
panels ; the lateral doors are fimilarly worked, but in niello. 

Alfo figured in niello are the bronze gates of the Grave 
chapel at Canofa, in Apulia, of remarkable defign, partaking 
of the Byzantian charadter and the Saracenic, but the work- 
manfhip of an artift of Amalfi named Roger, who alfo made a 
candelabrum, now loft. Thefe were works alfo of the earlier 
years of the fame century. 

Italy. 

We have feen that in Italy during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries two influences were felt, the ftill lingering fpirit of 
the antique, which took a form known to us as the Romanefque, 
and the imported Eaftern manner from Conftantinople. In 
fbme localities alfo, as chiefly Ihown in Sicilly, the Saracenic 
element made itfelf felt. The Byzantine knowledge of pro- 
cefles, and their artiftic ftyle, were alfo fpread by the returning 
crufaders, extending far and wide. We have referred to 
bronze gates executed by Greeks, or under the influence of 
their manner. We will now take note of thofe fimilar works 
by Italian caflers working independently. 

Such are the doors of San Zeno at Verona, of wood, 
each valve of which is covered with twenty-four panels, each a 
feparate plate, beaten and not caft, feparated and framed by 
mouldings, with lions’ heads at the interfedtions ; thefe, except 
two which bear the lion’s head handles, are covered with 
rilievos of facred hiftorical fubjedts. They are faftened to the 
doors with bolts or nails,, and the more recent were probably 
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produced during tlie courfe of the eleventh century; all are, 
however, very rude, particularly thofe of the left wing, fome 
of which were probably the work of Guglielmo ■md. Nicola da 
pigarola in 1 17 1. 

Thofe of St. Clemente, near Pefcara, are alfo formed of 
plates of metal having fubjedls in relief and nailed to the 
wooden foundation. They are, however, of later date, in the 
following century. 

At Beneventum the portals of the Abbey Church, a noble 
work, are covered with fubjeds in relief in feventy-two com- 
partments. They are probably of the middle of the tw'elfth 
century, and of fome technical excellence, in manner not quite 
free from Byzantine influence, but more Romanefque, and 
inferior in ftyle to thofe of Ravello, 

The doors of St. Ambrofio at Milan, enclofing panels of 
the earlier work, may probably be alfo of about 1 170. 

Thofe of Trani and Ravello, dated A.D. 1179, and the 
fmaller one, of the northern fide aifle, at Monreale, are of the 
twelfth century, call by Barijanus of Trani, and are remark- 
ably fine works, having fubjeds in relief upon the panels, which 
are feparated by arabefque mouldings of great richnefs, with 
rofette-formed boflTes at the interfedions and lions’ head handles. 
In thefe the artift frees himfelf from Byzantine influence, and 
throws great life into his figures. 

At Pifa the archited was alfo eminent as a bronze 

cafter. He executed the gates for the Duomo, of which the 
fmaller pair remain at the fouthern tranfept, the larger having 
been loft in the fire. Thefe fliow a great advance in refped to 
artiftic modelling and compofition beyond thofe of St. Zeno, , 
but are fomewhat of Byzantine charader. The cafting is' alfo 
well executed. Full of fubjed they reprefent incidents in the 
life of Chrift on funken panels, the ftiles being enriched with 
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rofe-like boffes and furrounded by a maffive cord moulding. 
They were made about A.D. ii8o. Calls of them are in the 
South Kenlington Mufeum (No. ’65. 58). 

He alfo call the noble gates for the wefteni portal of the 
Cathedral at Monreale, a work full of compolltion and rich 
ornamentj but alfo of marked Byzantine lentiment. 

In Rome, at the Oratory of St. John in the Lateran Bap- 
tiftry, is a fmall pair of folid call doors with a few figures in 
relief, and defigns of buildings, &c. in incifed lines ; they are 
hj Uber to znA Piero di Piacenza xxi 

We have dwelt fomewhat longer upon thefe works becaufe 
they are important as illuftrating the bronzifl’s art at a period 
when fculpture had funk very low, but when a movement was 
about to take place which eventually led to throwing off the 
trammels of Byzantine raannerifm, foon to be followed by the 
introduftion of northern pointed architedlure and its accom- 
panying fyftem of ornamentation. 

W^e have, indeed, little elfe left to us of the bronze works 
of that period in Italy, with the exception of forae bells, pro- 
bably fome few of the eagle-formed lederns, one of which, that 
in the Church of S. Ambrofio in Milan, is of very early date, 
and a larger number of erodes and altar candlefticks ; but 
thefe are more rare of Italian than of German or Flemifh pro- ' 
dudion. 

Of bronze works of the latter end of the twelfth or early 
thirteenth century mention may here be made of the wonderful 
candleftick, the alhero in Milan Cathedral. In defign it is a 
mixture of Byzantine and Romanefque, while the fentiment and 
adion of fome of the groups and figures would fuggeft the 
earlier years of the fucceeding century, A call, by Pietro 
Pierotti -of Milan, of this remarkable work is in the South 
Kenfington Mufeum (No. ’67. i), and it has been deferibed 
and illuftrated in Didron’s Ann. Arch. 
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The bronze door of the Lateran facrifty is ftated to be by 
Albertus and Petrus “ Laujenenfis ” (of Laufanne ?), and of the 
year 1203. 

The influence of the Pifan fchool under Nicola Pijano was 
the firfl: great motive change; the budding forth of the Re- 
naiflance of the plaftic art under modified claffic forms and 
ornament, to which a pidlurefque element not derived from 
claflic models, and a religious fentiment which Chriftianity alone 
could impart, were fuperadded. 

Giovanni^ the fon of Nicola^ ftill further advanced the new 
movement, but it is to Andrea that we owe the greateft bronze 
work of the early revival. The gates of the Baptiftry at 
Florence, were, according to fome ftatements, call after Andrea's 
defigns by bronze founders from Venice. We fliall return to 
the confideration of this noble work. 

The pointed ftyle, which had fo thoroughly eftablilhed 
itfelf throughout the northern and weftern countries of Europe 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, never 
took fo firm a root in Italy. But the Italian artifts, with 
that quicknefs of perception and appreciation of the beautiful 
which is inborn to them, modified and adapted the pointed 
architecture and ornaments to their own ideal, producing thereby 
works of the greateft beauty, but which unfortunately fo fre- 
quently ignore that great principle of true “ Gothic ” art, viz., 
conftruftion, to which ornament is correctly made fubordinate. 

The Italians purfued their own courfe, the regeneration of 
art in Italy was upon other principles and guided by another 
fentiment than that of the countries beyond the Alps; the old 
claffic blood ftill flowed in their veins, and the advancing flood 
of the afpiring northern ftyle, broken into many ftreams by the 
Alpine barrier which it had to pafs, was foon met and ftemmed 
by the tide of claffic revival. This in its turn flowed north- 

^For examples of the fculptures of the Pifan fchool, Italian fculpture. 
Nos. 5797 to 5800, 7451, 7563, 7566-7, 7600. 
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ward, fubmergihg (alas !) and drowning the better and more 
original, inaptly termed, " Gothic,” and itfelf foon degenerating 
into an objedlionable and nervelefs pfeudo-claffic mannerifm, 
overlaid by a fungoid and unhealthy growth of rococo fcroil 
ornament. 

The fame fentiment that influenced architecture as the 
leading art alfo modified the fculptors’ and the painters’ ftyle ; 
thefe were again followed by the fliverfmith, the jeweller, and 
the potter. Their debafement was univerfal till art and its 
appreciation fell fo low as to fweep away monuments of a purer 
time, or to immure them beneath the weight of works which 
deface fo many fine churches in France and Italy. Fortunately 
in England thofe earlier works were rather negleCted than “ im- 
proved”; this was not, however, the confequence of a better 
tafle ; for in architecture, the National Gallery and certain ter- 
races in the Regent’s Park ; in fculpture, the equefl:rian bronze 
ftatues of Wellington and George IV. ; in pottery, the pro- 
ductions of Spode ; and in filver, the King’s pattern fpoon, are 
extant witnelTes to the poverty of artiftic capacity in thofe arts, fo 
curioufly inferior to fome of the contemporary works in painting. 

'fujcany. 

And now, for greater convenience in the ftudy of our fub- 
jeCt, it will perhaps be well firfl: to confine attention to the 
moft important and abundant fource of this great revival in 
the fculptor’s art, Tufcany. That love for the production of 
works in bronze, which had led to fuch technical excellence 
on the part of their Etrufcan forefathers as to make them the 
furnilhers of armour, candelabra, vafes, and other ornamental 
objects of that material, to the ancient world, even to Athens 
in the days of Pericles, after a long enervation, and perhaps 
ftimulated by the works of Byzantines and of their immediate 
followers in the fouth of Italy, we now fee firfl: ftirring itfelf 
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into new life by Andrea's produdion of this noble gate of 
S. Giovanni. The Colimati family at Rome, fculptors and 
mofalcifts of admirable tafte, defigning firftly in a claffical manner 
of their own, latterly in the “ Gothic ” ftyle of Arnolfo del 
were working during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, but do not appear to have produced anything in bronze. 

With that exception the Roman fculptors had defcended 
to mere mechanics; the Byzantine maiinerifm knew no pro- 
grefs ; we know but little of the power which Merovingian tafte 
exerted beyond the goldfmith’s art ; the Carlovingian influence 
had been ftiort-lived; both probably of the former may be 
traced, as alfo perhaps a Scandinavian element, in the works of 
the Comacines, by whom art was kept alive during the darker 
period of the middle ages in Northern Italy. The Goths and 
Longobards would feem to have had no art of their own, and 
we have feen how inferior, although ambitious in its objed, was 
the artiftic power of the bronzift as difplayed upon the doors of 
St. Zeno. 

But the awakening of dormant energies, wearied and funk in 
the dark night of ignorance and difcord, was, as we have already 
faid, due to the inborn genius, foftered by a true appreciation of 
the works of antiquity, of the Pifan Nicola, fon of a notary of 
that city, and born about 1 205 or 1 207. The works of this truly 
great artift, the father of Renaiflance fculpture, who during his 
adive life laboured in various parts of Italy, aided and fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Giovanni, fpread far and wide the feeds of 
improvement in that art which gradually developing, produced 
fuch noble fruit three centuries afterwards. Nicola's work, like 
that of the Comacines and of the Cofimati, was for the moft 
part in marble, indeed the bronzes on his lateft important 
undertaking, the fountain at Perugia, were caft by Maeftro Rojfi 
in Aittr Nicola's defigns. Of the works of Giovanni, his 

fon and fcholar, which, although imbued with the father’s manner. 
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were wanting in the fame original fire^ we have none in bronze, 
a material which feems to have been referved for his fcholar, 
Andrea, not his blood relative, although as an artift one greater 
than he. Son of Ugolino di Nino, Andrea Pijano da Ponte- 
dera advanced beyond the architeftonic trammels which had 
bound the works of his mailers, though with golden cords, and 
entered the more poetic atmofphere of allegory, fleadied never- 
thelefs by a well-balanced propriety and earneft limplicity of 
compolition, and imbued with pathos. In his youth Andrea, 
v/ho was born in 1 270, worked in the fchool of Giovanni as an 
apprentice, but afterwards feems to have gone to Venice, where 
it is poffible that he may have gained fome knowledge from 
Byzantine workmen of the art of bronze calling ; for foon after 
his return we hear of him as the bed fculptor in that material 
in Italy. He made a bronze crucifix for Clement V. which he 
fent as a prefent to that Pope through his friend Giotto. His 
great work, the gates for the Baptiflry of San Giovanni, were 
modelled by him in 1330; the infcription on them, Andreas 
Ugolini Nini me fecit . A..!). MCCCXXX,” referring to the 
time when the model was ready, and which took him nine years 
completely to finilh in bronze. Thefe noble doors now hang 
on the fouth fide of the Florentine baptillry, and are furrounded 
by a rich frieze fubfequently modelled and partly worked by 
Lorenzo and Vittorio Ghiberti; they are divided into twenty 
large panels and eight fmaller, the former reprefenting events 
in the life of S. John the Baptifl, the latter having allegorical 
figures of the Virtues. The defigns for thefe admirable com- 
pofitions have been attributed by Vafari and other writers to 
Giotto, Andrea' s fnQtii., and doubtlefs the influence of the mind 
and works of the great painter had its effedl on Andrea; but in 
truth fculpture was in advance of painting at that time, and we 
fee no reafon to doubt that the invention of thefe admirable 
groups, fo full of fentiment and purity in expreffion, fo natural 
and truthful in the telling of their ftory, fo eafy in the pofe and 
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elegant in the drapery of the figures, and elaborated with fuch 
painftaking and technical ability, emanated from the mind of 
Andrea, as their execution was due to his fuperintendence and 
handiwork. Almoft all we know of Andrea is upon thefe 
gates. He did work, chiefly architedtural, at Venice ; modelled 
fome baf-reliefs for Giotto's Campanile, and fome ftatues for the 
facade of the Duorao; a Virgin and Child for the Bigallo, and 
one for the Campo Santo at Pifa ; another for the facade of 
the Orvietan Duomo, on each fide of which is the figure of an 
angel in bronze, call by Lorenzo Maitani. He died at Florence 
in 1345. The technical and artiHic knowledge conveyed to fo 
many by the produdtion of thefe gates, the admiration of the 
Signory and people of Florence, led to the formation of a fchool 
of fculptors in bronze at that city, who, following or leading, 
as the cafe might be, the fpirit of art in their day, continued 
to flourilh for upwards of three fubfequent centuries. To thefe 
we Ihall recur ; in the meantime, Siena, the great artiftic rival 
of Florence, had given birth to artifts of high ability, to none 
more fo than Maitano di Lorenzo, the architecSt, from its firfl: 
ftone to its entirety, of that magnificent caflcet in marble the 
Cathedral of Orvieto. Round this wondrous ftrudlure cluftered 
in loving toil, like bees about their comb, a very crowd of artifts 
and artizans, aided by the voluntary labour of admiring citizens. 
Leader among them, the Capo Maeftro, was Maitano, architeft, 
fculptor in marble and in bronze, mofaicift and philofopher, who 
has left us on this facade the hiftory of our faith writ in marble, 
that “he who runs may read.” But thefe are not of bronze, 
and we may not dwell on the wealth of Biblical illuftration and 
artiftic beauty difplayed upon “the four piers,” the handiwork 
of Pifan and Sienefe chifels more or lefs infpired by the mafter 
mind. Looking upwards, however, we fee the fymbols of the 
four Evangelifts in that metal, which were caft, as it is faid, by 
him in the laft year of his life, 1330. His fon Lorenzo, who 
afterwards went to Perugia, was alfo a bronzift, as we have 
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already noted in referring to the fountain in that city. The 
feated group of the Virgin and Child was caft by Maeftro Buzio 
di Biaggio, zhtt a model, as it is faid, by Andrea Pi/ano. Not 
however till 1371 did Siena’s greateft fculptor fee the light, 
Giacomo della Qiuercia} the fon of the goldfmith Pietro i Angelo 
di Guarnerio. In his hands marble and bronze were at com- 
mand, although . his more important works at Bologna and 
elfewhere are in the former material ; this was by accident, for 
had he fucceeded in his competition with Ghiberti for the fecond 
pair of the Baptiftry gates, his fame would have been per- 
petuated in metal rather than in marble. One work by him in 
bronze is the rilievo panel on the font in the Sienefe baptiftry, 
which he had been corrimilEoned to execute in 1416, but which 
was not finiftied till 1430, and reprefents the calling of St. 
Joachim, a fine work, ably grouped. It was to be gilded and 
a companion panel caft, but this Qjiercia never executed, and 
the work was given to Donatello. He died in 1438. Of other 
Sienefe fculptors who worked in metal, II Vecchiettat Lorenzo 
di Pietro di Giovanni di Lando, fo called, was a fcholar of 
Qjiercia^ and executed a filver ftatue of St. Catherine, now loft ; 
he worked in other materials as a fculptor, and alfo as painter, 
architeft, and goldfmith. By him is the bronze tabernacle 
above the altar in the Duomo at Siena, adorned with cherubs, 
and a ftatuette, the rifen Saviour. In the colledion at the 
Bargello in Florence is the recumbent draped effigy of Marino 
Soccino by Vecchietta, a ftriking and pathetic work, but fome- 
what hard and dry, as though caft from the dead model {^fee 
Cafts, No. ’64. 1 1), Other works by him at Siena are the ftatues 
of St. Peter and St, Paul, at the Loggia de’ Mercanti ; a bronze 
Chrift and angels bearing candelabra in the chapel which he 
built and endowed at the ' della Scala, Ah'S, former of 

which he infcribed, Vecchietta, Pictor^ fro Jua devotione fecit 

^ Nos. 7572-4 and 7613 are works afcribed to ^srcias a caft from another 
is No. ’64. to. 
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‘‘ hoc opus.” An altar in the chapel of S, Catherine at S. 
Domenico, and a Chrift between two angels in the facriftan’s 
houfe, near the Madonna di Fontegiufta, are alfo fuppofed to 
be his work. He died in 1480 at the age of 78. 

Giovanni di Stefane, a pupil of Antonio Federighi, executed 
two of the bronze angels which furmount the high altar of the 
Sienefe Cathedral. 

Furino di Sam, a goldfmith, alfo worked in bronze, execut- 
ing, with the aid of his fon Giovanni, in 1427, two of the 
panels in relief on the font of the Sienefe Baptiftry, reprefenting 
the birth of John and his preaching in the Defert, with fur- 
rounding ftatuettes. Thefe are fuperior to three reliefs in 
marble, their work, now fet in a wall of one of the chapels in 
the cathedral. The Sienefe bronze wolf, placed upon a column 
near the Communal Palace of that city, was call by Giovanni 
Furino. 

Francejco di Giorgio was a bronze cafter and fculptor, as well 
as an engineer and military archited, to which he chiefly devoted 
himfelf. In 1493 he retired to Siena, and was eleded to the 
magiftracy ; he then modelled and caft two angels in bronze, 
which Hand at the fldes of the ciborio, above the high altar in 
the Duomo. The monument, in the now defecrated church of 
S. Francis, to Criftofano Felice was afcribed to him, but is now 
known to have been the work of Urhano da Cortona, one of 
Vecchietta’s fcholars. 

Giacomo Cozzarelli, another Sienefe and fcholar of Francejco 
di Giorgio, was an able bronzift, and made thofe remarkable 
torch bearers which are fo ftriking an ornament on the Palazzo 
Petrueci in that city. Thefe fine hraccialetti and the brackets 
in the cathedral, at the ends of the high altar, alfo his work, 
are very admirable. 

The artifts of Siena, during the courfe of the flxteenth and 
fubfequent centuries, when her government was merged in that 
of Florence, were of minor confequenee, and need not detain us. 
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Returning to Florence, which city had learnt and profited 
fo much by the works of the Pifan .fchool, followed by her 
own Arnolfo and Orcagna, we fhall find that not until the end 
of the fourteenth century, fome hundred and fifty years after 
the great revival of fculpture by Nicola Pifano, did two of 
her greateft artifts appear upon the ftage, Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(1381-1455), the leader, if not the creator of the pidlorial 
fchool, and Donatello, made of fterner ftuff, more realiftic and 
naturaliftic in his treatment of plaftic reprefentation. 

The fpring-tide of the renaijfance was in full flow, the 
earlier religious fentiment, undermined by the revival of claflic 
learning and philofophical fpeculation, was lofing its purity 
and fervour, while the appreciation of the excellence of antique 
art had led to the adoption of its forms and ornamentation, 
more or lefs modified by individual and local taftes. The re- 
fults were, however, extremely beautiful, and in themfelves the 
fculptures of this period claim the next place in our admiration 
to thofe of the fchools of Greece, to which, at a diftance per- 
haps nearly equivalent to that of the period which feparates 
their production, they may be looked upon as parallel. 

A craving for artiftic creation became almoft general, and 
city rivalled city in the erection of temples rather than churches, 
and in the enrichment of thofe already built, Andrews gates 
to their '' M San. Giovanni'' but ftimulated the Florentines, 
then in the full tide of their profperity, to the defire for 
more. Meanwhile Ghiberti was ftudying metal work under 
the teaching of his excellent father-in-law Bartolo di Michiele, 
the goldfmith, and painting in frefco at Rimini; until, in- 
formed that the Signory and Merchants’ Guild had decided 
on erecting another fet of bronze portals to the Baptiftry, 
and had invited artifts to compete for the work, he, by the 
advice oi Bartolo, r&tmntd to Florence, entered his name for 
the artiftic tournament, and was to break a lance with his 
townfinan Brunellejchi, mth Quercia and Valdambrini from 
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Siena, with Niccola of Arezzo, and with Simone da Colle. 
'Donatello did not compete. The trial piece was to reprefent 
Abraham’s Sacrifice. The field was foon left clear to the two 
Florentines, and the judges could hardly decide upon the 
superior merit of either work. But Brunellefchrs more critical 
eye convinced him of his rival’s fuperiority, while his noble 
heart refponded .when he yielded the palm voluntarily to 
Ghiberti. The record of this interefting epifode in art hiftory 
remains to us in the original trial pieces, which are preferved 
in the Mufeum at the Bargello in Florence, and of which 
eledtrotype reprodu6tions are in the South Kenfington Mufeum 
(Nos. ’71. 29, ’71. 30). 

In this great work, Ghiberti's firft gates, the artift indulges 
lefs in his pitflorial tendency than is to be feen in his later works, 
from which he has been termed by Perkins, not inaptly, a 
“painter in bronze.” They are divided each into fourteen 
panels furrounded by mouldings and by ftiles, the latter enriched 
with leafage, and having at the interfedlions a projecting head 
in high relief. The five upper rows on each door, twenty in 
all, relate to the hiftory of Our Lord ; the remaining eight are 
occupied by figures of the four evangelifts above, and four 
dodlors of the church below. As Mr. Perkins juftly says, 
“ One can never tire in looking at thefe exquifite works, which 
“ combine the purity of ftyle of an earlier period with a 
“ hitherto unattained technical knowledge and fkill in hand- 
“ ling.” After twenty-one years’ labour, aided by no lefs than 
twenty artifts, thefe gates were fet up in 1424 in the place 
oppofite the Cathedral, now occupied by his later great work^ 
commiflioned almoft immediately after the completion of the 
firft, which had excited fuch univerfal admiration. On thefe all 
the knowledge and dexterity to which fo long a cOurfe of 
pradical experience had brought his hand and eye, aided by a 
mind gifted with marvellous inventive power, were brought to 
bear. The decifion of the Signory, that events from the Old 
Teftament hiftory fhould be reprefented upon thefe gates, on the 
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larger fpaces afforded by dividing each valve into only five panels, 
gave more fcope for Ghiberti to indulge in his pidtorial rendering 
of the compofitions with a plaftic facility that ftaiids unrivalled. 
He ftates that he ftrove to imitate nature to the utmoft by ftudy- 
ing how forms ftrike upon the eye, and endeavoured to blend 
the theory of pidorial and fculptural art, a fallacy offenfive in 
pradice by any hand inferior to his. But gladly one forgets all 
theory and rule in gazing upon the wonderful art difplayed 
in thefe corapofitionSj in which the effeds of perfpedive and 
diftance upon the rilievo and details are conveyed to the eye as 
by a pencil drav/ing, and with an accuracy that almost defies 
criticifm. Nor can we but admire the poetic reprefentation of 
the different adions of a hiftory, depided (almoft literally) on 
the one panel in varied groups conneded by a natural fequence. 
The fubjeds, furrounded by fimple mouldings in each panel, 
are framed by a richly ornate ftile continued round the four 
fi des of each valve. . On the lateral ones are niches enclofing 
ftatuettes, twenty-four in all, of fcripturai perfonages, between 
which, at the angles and interfedions of the panels, are projeding 
heads ; among thefe are portraits of himfelf and of Bartoluccio. 
We may not dwell upon the beauties of thefe wondrous gates, 
” Che starrebon bene die forte del Paradifo” to ufe Angelas 
•words, but pafs on to record other and minor works by this 
great man, not forgetting, however, to notice the rich bordering 
of foliage, fruits, and flowers, birds and animals, by which both 
of his and the I And/rea Pifano are furrounded, the work 

partly of Ghiberti.^ his son, and afliftants, among whom were 
Donatello and Pollaiuolo. Thefe fecciid sates, the "chief work 
of tv/enty-three years of his life, and not completed till he 
was feveaty-four, replaced his firft in 1452, which were then 
transferred to where they now remain, on the fouthern fide of 
the Baptifiry.^ In the South Keiifington Mufeum is an 

1 Thefe gates are well ilMrated by “ Le tre forte del Baiiijhro di San 
Lafziiio’s engravings in the folio work, Giovanni.” Firenze, iSai. 
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ably executed eledro-depofit reproduction of them, the work 
of the late Signor Franchi (No. ’67. 44.), but wearying the eye 
by their garifh gilded furfaccj which, in the writer’s opinion, 
had been better omitted. It is true that the originals were gilt 
fome years after their completion, but not by the firft deiign of 
the artift : a fplendid extravagance, parallel to that of Nero in 
gilding the noble work of Lyjippus, and one that in this inftance 
would have been "more honoured in the breach than the 
" obfervance,” and which time and wear have remedied upon 
Ghiberti's work. A partial gilding, fay of the architectural 
mouldings and features, would have been preferable, leaving 
the rilievo fubjeCts, the artiftic excellence of v/hich could be fo 
much better feen and appreciated in the rich colour of the bronze. 

Among Lorenzo Ghiherti's other works are the three flatues 
which he executed for the enrichment of Or San Michele ; 
they reprefent St. John (made in 1414); St. Matthew and St. 
Stephen (1419-22); but his life’s devotion to modelling on a 
fmallerfcale and in rilievo, hardly developed an equal excellence 
on larger works in the round. For the baptiftry at Siena he 
worked two panels of the font in bronze rilievo, reprefenting 
St. John before Herod, and the baptifm of Our Saviour ; thefe 
were finiflied in 1427, and are fine works. The reliquary of 
St. Zenobius, for the Duomo at Florence, was executed in 1440, 
on the front of which is a fine relief of the refufcitation of a 
dead child by the faint, moft fkilfully and admirably reprefented. 

The " Cafia,” made to contain the relics of SS. Giacinto, 
Nemefio, and Proto, nowin the Bargello Mufeum, is another 
work executed in 1428. 

In Santa Maria Novella is a fmall bronze rilievo, Chrift 
enthroned, which Burckhardt confiders to be an early work by 
Ghiberti. 

Some bronze grave flabs in Sta. Croce and Sta, Maria 
Novella are works by Ghiberti of minor moment, nor need we 
more than allude to the mitres, richly fet with gems, which he 
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made for Popes Martin V. and Eugenius IV., nor other gold- 
fmiths’ work by him, no known piece of which furvives to tell 
his excellence in his original craft. In architedture he proved 
himfelf incompetent. He died in 1455, leaving the rich frieze 
which now furrounds Andreds Gate, to be completed by his 
fons and fcholars. 

To one of thefe, Vittorio Ghiberti^ has been affigned by 
Gaye the beautiful bronze pedeftal or altar in the Uffizi, which 
has alfo been claimed as the work of Defiderio di Seitignano 
On this, among exquifite furrounding foliated enrichment and 
mouldings^ are two admirable panels in rilievo, one reprefent- 
ing a facrificcj the other a triumph of Ariadne. Of this laft, 
a replica of the time, perhaps the foie remains of a companion 
pedeftal, or fpecially repeated from its greater excellence, is in 
the writer’s collecftion.^ 

Fili'ppo Brimellefchi, the architedl-fculptor, after competing 
with Ghiberti for the gates, and whofe trial piece is preferved 
with that of his more fuccefsful rival in the collection at the 
Bargello, feems to have devoted himfelf to the greater art, and 
we have no further record of works by him in bronze. 

Cluftering round Ghiberti's great work was a fchool in 
which many artifts acquired invaluable technical knowledge of 
the fculptor’s art in metal, and where their talents were con- 
firmed and developed under the mafter’s eye ; among thefe, of 
the more important were Lamberti, Follaiuolo, Michelozzo, 
and for a while Donatello. 

The latter, Donato, the fon of Nicolo di Bet to Bardi, born 
at Florence in 1386, and generally known as Donatello, sms 
perhaps the greateft fculptor of the revival, until the giant art 
of Michel Angelo arofe, fubduing all. Ghiberti, admirable as 
he was, could not advance beyond the picftorial and miniature 
reprefentation of hiftories beautifully told, and accompanied by 

^ It is illuftrated by an engraving in the “ Gallerie de Florence et du Frieds 
PittiF m. Paris/1789. Vol. I, pi. 16. 
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an execution of the ornamental details worthy of his own, the 
goldfmith’s, highly developed art. In larger subjedls he was 
deficient, neither did he ever work in marble ; but DonatOy 
while able to execute the moft minute elaboration with loving 
care on both materials, could rife far higher in conception and 
creation. Since the fall of the Eaftern and Weftern Empires 
no equettrian ftatue of life or heroic fize had been attempted, 
till Donato modelled and call the Gattamelata. As a lad he 
ftudied under Bicci di Lorenzo, and was protected and lodged 
by Ruberto Martelli the banker, his patron and friend. He 
travelled to Rome with his friendly critic and r'w?!, Brunellefchi, 
to ftudy antique fculpture and architedure, returning after two 
or three years. His earlieft important works as a fculptor are, 
a rilievo in ftone at Sta. Croce the Annunciation, a work of 
great refinement, and the ftatues of St. Peter and St. Mark at 
Or San Michele. We muft, however, haften on in queft of his 
works in our material, bronze, paufing however one moment to 
offer our meed of admiration to the noble figure of St. George,^ 
than which nothing had been produced fo admirable fince claffic 
times. Following the order of time in which his feveral bronze 
fculptures were executed, we have firft the noble monument 
in the Florentine Baptiftry to Pope John XXIII., who died 
in 1419, in the execution of which Donato was affifted by 
Michelozzo. 

At Siena, on the font in the Baptiftry, is the bronze bas- 
relief panel that was to have been executed by Jacopo della 
OiuercMy but which was afterwards allotted to Donatello ; its fub- 
jed is the feaft of Herod. Alfo at Siena, in the Duomo, is the 
monumental flab in flat relief, caft by Donato in memory of the 
Bifliop Giovanni Pecci, who died in 1426. At Rome he affifted 
Simoney- a brother artift but not a blood relative, in the 


1 Call in South Kenfington Muiciim. be Simone Ghmi^ a goldimith and iculp- 

By Ibmc called Si?no?ie dl Betto tor of Florence, and again, Simon dl 

Bardi^ by other authorities fuppofed to 'Na?mi di Fiejok^ who died in 1468, 



execution of the flab tomb of Pope Martin V., a flue work, 
which is in the Lateran Bafilica. He was engaged on many 
works in bronze and other material after his return to Florence, 
among them the fpirited figure of the youthful David, now 
in the Bargello Colledtion, made for Cofmo de’ Medici, a figure 
of great , beauty. This was, however, of fubfequeiit date to 
the Judith and Flolofernes, now Panding beneath the Loggia 
de’ Lanzi, a work of great elaboration and in his realiflic 
manner, but certainly one of his leaf!: engaging groups, con- 
fufedly crowded together, energetic but unfatisfactory. At 
Siena, in the Duomo, is a St. John in bronze, not remarkable. 
In the Mufeum at the Bargello, in Florence, is a charming fiiiali 
rilievo of the triumph of Bacchus in his claffic manner. For- 
merly in the Ambras Colledtion, and now probably in the 
Cabinet of Bronzes at Vienna, is a work in rilievo of the 
higheft pathos, which has all the imprefs of the mafcer’s hand. 
It reprefents the Depofition, a group of many highly expreffive 
figures gathered round the claffic farcophagus, partly gilded, 
into which the facred body is being carefully depofited. This 
work has been reproduced in electro-depofit from a caft pro- 
cured by the writer (No. ’69.-10.), and has been ably etched by 
Mr. Perkins for his volume on “ Italian Sculptors.” 

Donatello's moft highly elaborated work, the M?a-telli 
Mirror, now in the South Kenfington Mufeum, is fully de- 
fcribed in this Catalogue at page 58. 

Next in order comes the equeftrian flatue of Gattamelata, 
the firft: of heroic fize in the round that had been executed in 
Europe fince the fall of the Roman Empire. It ftands on a 
pedeftal outfide the angle of the church of S. Antonio at 
Padua. In this the figure of the rider is ill proportioned to 
that of the horfe, which is heavy-limbed and coarfe. 

Other bronze works at Padua are in S. Antonio,^ as the 
fymbols of the Evangelifts and four angels on the fingers’ 

^ See Calls (Nos. ’7®-“ ’ 8 ). 
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gallei-y : baf-reliefs of great excellence on the high altar, repre- 
fenting certain miracles by S. Anthony, and others on an altar 
on the fouth fide of the church in the Chapel of the Sacrament 
In the choir gallery alfo is a Depofition. In faft, the church 
of S. Antonio is richer in bronze fculpture by Donatello than 
any other locality. Thefe were, for the moft part, call under 
his fupervifion h'f Antonio zrA Giovamii Celino di Fifa^ Urhano 
di Cortona,, and 'Francejco and finiflied under the 

mafter’s eye. 

Donatello returned to Florence about 1456, after which he 
produced the bronze door of the Sacrifcy at S. Lorenzo; 
the pulpits in that church were defigned by him, and. executed 
with the a,ffifl;ance of his pupil Berioldo. 

In the choice collection of M. His de Lafalle, at Paris, is a 
fmall bronze rilievo of the Flagellation, and a Virgin and Child 
with boy amgels, both of which are w'orthy of, and probably 
modelled by, Donato’s hand. 

: Perhaps his laft work and inferior, is the ftatue of St. Louis 
of Touloufe, that is over the portal of Sta. Croce in Florence. 
Befriended by Cofmo to the laft, but broken in health and 
latterly paralyfed, this great artift who, perhaps, may be termed 
the Phidias of the revival, died in 1466 aged eighty. 

Lefs pifturefqoe than Ghiberti inKis reprefentation of ftibjedls 
in rilie-vm, we have in Donatello, a greater artiPc, capable of mas- 
tering works of higher import, and in a manner which had not 
hitherto been equalled. His ftatue of St. George, in grandeur 
of conception is worthy to rank with the beft efforts of any 
fchool or time ; while the minute care and finifti which he could 
beftow is exemplified in the Martelli mirror. The South Ken- 
fington Mufeum is rich in marble works by this great mafter ; 
the Depofition (No. 7577) and the Charge to Peter (No. 7629) 
are fine illiiftrations of his pathos and power of naturaliftic repre- 
fentation, the latter one of his fineft works in that low rilievo 
known as fiiaccialo, in the ufe of which he was unrivalled. If 
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Ghiberti was a “ painter in bronze,” furely Donato may be 
termed an “ etcher in marble.” 

Michelozzo di Bartolomeo (13 91-1472), who worked fo 
frequently with Donatello in early life, executing the fine figure 
of Faith on the monument to Pope John XXIIL in the 
Florentine Baptiftry, became one of the more important leaders 
of the then new %le of architedure, derived from claffic models. 
We have no work in bronze by him, but a ftatuette in filver, 
of St. John Baptift, on the altar of the Opera del Duomo, 
attefts his capabilities as a fculptor in metal. 

We have already referred to Simone, the Florentine of un- 
certain patronymic, who was engaged at Rome upon the bronze 
tomb of Pope Martin V. He was alfo occupied there affifting 
or alEfted hy Antonio Averulino, known as Filar ete, in making 
the bronze doors of St. Peter’s, which were executed about 
1439. On this work we fee the imprefs of a fchool, whofe 
mafter fpirit is no longer there. In panels are reprefented events 
of the life of Pope Eugenius IV. ; martyrdoms of fome of the 
apoftles ; fcenes from the life of Our Saviour, &c. ; while among 
the ornaments upon the border are introduced fuch fubjedts 
from the antique as Jupiter and Ganymede, Leda and the Swan, 
&c. in violation of all propriety; and on the lower ftile, infide, 
Filarete has reprefented himfelf and his workmen going on a 
frolickfome jaunt with a well-laden donkey. 

At Prato, the beautiful lattice work in bronze, teeming with 
human and animal life among foliage, &c., made for the chapel 
of the Cintola m. the cathedral, is a work of this fchool, which 
has been : doubtfully attributed to who alfo worked in 

marble at St Francefco in Rimini. 

Dello Delli, wt\o was born about 1404, accompanied his 
outlawed father, Niccolo, to Siena, and there, in the year 1425, 
made a large figure in bronze to ftrike the hours on a bell, 
which was placed on the tower of the Palazzo Pubblico, and 
known as “II Mangia,” from which the tower derived its name. 
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To preferve the fequence of Florentine bronze fcuipture 
with greater regularity, we will, before confidering the works of 
Donatello s gt&zX. pupil Verrocchio and other able bronzifts of 
his time, refer to one, who for the moft part was independent 
of that influence, as he was alfo of the more pidlurefque ten- 
dencies of Ghiberti, but who feems rather to have modelled 
his works under the guidance of the antique ftandard ; this was 
Luca della Robbia, whofe earlier fculptures were executed in 
marble (among which the juftly celebrated group of finging boys 
is an admirable example), but who is more univerfally known 
as the modeller of thofe finer productions in glazed terra-cotta, 
with which his name has become infeparably affociated. 

Luca della Robbia executed one notable work in 

bronze, the doors leading into the older facrifty of the Duomo 
at Florence^ This is a fine work ; each valve divided into five 
fquare panels, bearing fubjeCts in rilievo and reprefenting feated 
figures of Saints, &c. attended by angels; o:i the furrounding 
ftile, at each angle of the panels, is a projecting head in full 
relief. The two upper panels reprefent, on the one the Virgin and 
Child with two angels, on the other St. John Baptift, fimilarly 
attended, below thefe are the four Evangellfts, and again, beneath, 
are the four DoCtors of the Church, Dignity and thoughtful 
repofe are admirably exprefled in thefe noble figures, and their 
accompanying attendant angels. The group of the Virgin and 
Child ^ is a moft graceful compofitlon. The projecting heads 
reprefenting perfonages of either fex and every age are effec- 


^ Cafls from two of the panels are 
in the MLifeum (Nos. ’64.-5, 

^ A circular gejjo dtiro ” in the 
writer’s pofTeffion, coloured to reprefent 
• bronze and gilded, may pollibly have been 
cail from an original model by Luca 
afterwards adopted with fame variation 
for this panel. It is inferibed at the 
back, 17 Ge?i?iaro 1428,” 


with an accompanying, but unfor- 
tunately illegible monogram, and is even 
a more graceful compofition and of a 
purer fentiment than the panel on the 
door. It is almoxl Raifacllefque in 
charader, but more in the manner of 
Z//r^7 .than of Ghiberti^ and remarkably 
advanced for fo early a date. 
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tive and individually excellent, and, indeed, the general efFedt 
of proportion and well-balanced ornamentation on the whole 
work, lefs pidturefque in treatment and more ftriftly ob- 
fervant of the rules by which fculptured baf- relief fliould be 
guided, may well compare \yith the more compofite defigns 
and not more excellent modelling of his great and fuccefsful 
rival Lorenzo Ghiberti. Thefe doors, were commenced by 
Luca in 1445. Their execution had been entrufted to the 
combined care of Michelozzo, Majo di Lolomeo, Luca-, 
after the death of Mqfaccio, Giovanni di Bartolomeo 'Vizs, coni- 
miflioned to polish and prepare the framing and hanging, which 
was completed in December 1463. Michelozzo was then abfent, 
znA. Luca wzs, commiffioned to finilh the door. On examina- 
tion of the various fubjeds no difFei*ence can be traced in the 
compolition or manner of handling, and it is but reafonable 
to conclude that the entire modelling was the work of Luca 
della Robbia's own hand. We have dwelt rather fully upon the 
confideration of this noble door, confidering it, as we do, fo 
fine a model, and as the only work in bronze by this admirable 
fculptor. 

Andrea Clone di Michele, called Verrocchio, the pupil of 
Donatello, born in Florence in 1435, was goldfmith, painter, and 
fculptor in marble . and in metal, the mafter of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and fecond only as a bronzifl: to his great mafter. Of 
his admirable works as a goldfmith nothing remains to us, and 
the two rilievo fubjefts in filver, which adorn the altar front 
made for the Florentine Baptiftry, alone remain of his fculptures 
in that metal. He caft a bronze ball to furmount the cupola 
of the Cathedral. His works, by no means numerous, are 
marked by great individuality and highly finifhed execution, not 
free from a certain rigidity and hardnefs of outline which we lofe, 
however, in the equeftrian ftatue of Coleohi. A work of fmallcr 
fize, but charaderiftic of his manner, is the youthful figure in this 
collection (No. 411. ’54.). In the BargeUo at Florence is tlic 
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David, a fomewhat angular figure, but of confiderable nervous 
vigour ; it was executed in 1496. A graceful ftatuette is on the 
fountain in the court-yard of the Palazzo Vecchio, a work pro- 
bably of his later time, a child preffing a dolphin which fpouts 
water. The admirable modelling and manipulative ilcill dif- 
played upon the feftoons and cordage of bronze, enriching the 
monument executed by him to the memory of Piero and Gio- 
vanni de’ Medici, in Sail Lorenzo at Florence, lliew what care 
he beftowed on details. But his greateft work was that portion 
of the model which he was^enabled to execute before his death, 
and which, from the wording of his will, would feem to have 
been confined to the korfe, for the ftatue of Bartolomeo Co- 
leoiii the Veiietian general, the fecond and fineil: equeftrian 
ftatue of large fize w'hich had been produced fince the deca- 
dence of claffic art. 

Having modelled the horfe, Verrocchio returned difgufted 
to Florence, after breaking its legs and head on learning that 
the Signory intended Vellano of Padua to execute the figure. 
He was, however, induced to refume the work at Venice, and 
had not completed his new model for the charger when he was 
carried off by a violent illnefs in 1488. He defired that his 
fr'iQwd Lorenzo di Credi might finifli the work; but it was en- 
trufted to Aleffandro Leopardi, by whom it is prefumable that the 
figure was remodelled, partly perhaps after Verrocchio’ s fketches 
modified by Leopardi ; the calling and finiftiing were executed by 
the latter artift, to whom indeed at leaft an equal ftiare of praife 
is due, and who was probably juftified in infcribing on the faddie 
girth, “ A. Leopardi, F.” 

Alfo of Verrocchio's later period, although commenced 
fome twenty years before (1484), is the group of bronze 
ftatues reprefenting Chrift and the incredulous St. Thomas, 
that occupies one of the niches outfide the church of Or San 
Michele in Florence. It is a work of great expreflive power 
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and careful execution^ but dry and hard in the lines, angular 
and heavy in the draperies. 

Giovanni FranceJcQ (1470— 1550), a pupil of 

rocchio^ who afterwards worked with and under the inftrudtion 
of Leonardo da Vinci, was an amateur but affiduous artift, who 
executed fome works in bronze. Of thefe was a Mercury for 
the Medici Palace ; a rilievo reprefenting the Annunciation, for 
Spain; and his chief work, the group over the northern door of 
the Florentine Baptiftry, reprefenting St. John difputing with a 
Levite and a Pharifee, in the modelling of which he is faid to 
have been greatly affifted by Leonardo. Difgufted with the 
mean payment he received for this able work, Rujiici, after 
wafting time and money in frivolous purfuits, went to France 
to undertake a ftatue of Francis I. that was never executed : 
and there he died in poverty. 

Another abundant fculptor in bronze of this period (1433— 
1498), who alfo was a goldfmith, a niellift, and a painter, but 
whofe fomewhat exaggerated manner in figure fubjesfts and 
fluttering drapery is frequently objedtionable, was Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo, who had learned his art under Bartoluccio and in the 
Audio of Lorenzs Ghiberti. To his hand is chiefly afcribed the 
beautiful frieze that Hxxtxomi^^ Andrea P if ano’ s in which 

a quail is particularly pointed out as his work, and admirably 
true to nature. By him alfo were executed fome of ' the rilievo 
fubjedts, reprefenting the dance of Herodias’ daughter and the 
feaft of Herod, on the filver altar frontal for the Florentine 
Baptiftry. In bronze, of his moft important and fineft works, 
are the tombs of Pope Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII, at Rome, 
and in thefe he ftiews his great fkill as a modeller and cafter as 
alfo a high degree of artiftic power. Thefe qualities are par- 
ticularly feen in the magnificent tomb of Sixtus, dated 1493, 
one of the grandeft bronze monumental works of the Renais- 
sance, and which is fo confpicuous in the Chapel of the Sacrament 
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at St. Peter’s. The fine but realiflic recumbent figure of the 
Pope is placed upon a cufhioned bafe, the fides of which are 
panelled, with allegorical figures of the virtues in exaggerated 
fbyle, and enriched with foliage, mouldings, taffels, &c. of the 
moft admirable execution. The mural monument to Innocent 
VIII. is a later and fmaller work ; it is placed on one of the 
piers of the cathedral, and reprefents the Pope feated above, 
and recumbent as in death below, with furrounding figures 
of the virtues, &c. In St. Peter’s alfo are the bronze cande- 
labra that formerly flood at the fides or head of the tomb of 
Sixtus. The bronze doors which enclofe St. Peter’s chains, in 
the facrifty of that faint’s church “ in Vincoli ” at Rome, are 
another work by this mafter. They are covered with inter- 
lacing and foliated ornamentation in rilievo of great beauty, 
furrounding two panels that refpedively reprefent the im- 
prifonment and the liberation of St. Peter in baf-relief. 

In the colledlion of the Bargello at Florence is a repre- 
fentation of the Crucifixion in baf-relief of bronze, perhaps 
an early but a powerful work, not authenticated, but eminently 
characteriftic of this mafter, and which, although exhibiting 
a too impaflloned adlion in the figures and a too loofe and 
fluttering drapery, is, neverthelefs, of great pathos, occafion- 
ally recalling the fentiment of Botticelli, mingled with that 
of Mantegna. Works by Pollaiuolo, in the Mufeum, are — in 
bronze. Nos. 756. ’64. and, perhaps, 552. ’65. ; in terra-cotta. 
No. 7598. 

To Pietro Pollaiuolo, the younger brother and conftant 
afliftant of Antonio, has been afcribed a rilievo in bronze, which 
adorns one of the fides of the font in the baptiftry at Siena ; it 
reprefents the banquet of Herod, and is a work in the fame 
exaggerated and overftrained manner, but not devoid of power. 
He died two years before his elder brother, and both were 
buried, at their wifti, in the church of St. Pietro in Vincoli at 
Rome. 
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Bartolomeo Sinbaldi di Montelupo, a fculptor of the fame 
periodj is the author of a figure of St. John the Evangelift, iti 
bronze, which occupies a niche outfide Or San Micheie, on the 
fouth front. 

Andrea Contucci, called from the place of his birth, in 1460, 
San-Savino, was a fhepherd boy, who, like Giotto^ fell under the 
notice of a worthy and generous patron, and was educated in the 
atelier of Pollaiuolo, whofe exaggerated ftyle he happily avoided. 
After the completion of fome other works, architedural and 
plaftic, he went to Portugal, at the defire of King John, for whom 
he executed a bronze baf-relief, reprefenting that King warring 
againft the Moors ; as alfo a ftatue of St. Mark. He built a 
royal palace, and then returning to Florence executed works 
in marble. About 1509 he went to Rome, where he ereded 
his moft important works, the marble tomb in the church of 
Sta. Maria del Popolo, and his well-known group of the Virgin 
and Child, with Sta. Anna, In St. Agoftino, a fmall bronze of 
which is in the South Kenfington Mufeum, No. 109. ’64. FJe 
alfo worked at Loreto, returning to Rome, where he died in 
1529. His group, St. John baptifing Chrift, over the eaftern 
door of the Florentine Baptiftry, was finilhed by F. Danti. 

Jacopo Sanfavino, his pupil, but not related, his parental 
name being Th/A (1477“ 15 70), an artift whofe abundant works 
in architedure and fculpture during a long life are fprcad 
almoft throughout Italy, worked alfo in bronze. One of the 
firft by him in that material is a caft from the group of the 
Laocoon, which, purchafed by Cardinal Grimani, afterwards 
paffed into France. At Venice important architedural works 
mainly occupied him, but fculpture had her ihare of his time. 
In bronze he executed the elaborately fculptured door of the 
facrifty at St. Mark’s, and other fix rilievos, overladen with 
fubjed, in the choir ; alfo the ftatuettes of the four Evangelifts on 
the baluftrade of the choir. At the Frari is a St. John on a font 
in the chapel of St. Peter. The bronze figure of St. Thomas of 
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Ravenna over the door of San GiuHano is another workd The 
figures of PallaSj Apollo, Mercury, and Peace, that adorn his 
loggia at the foot of the Venetian Campanile, are alfo by him. 

Benedetto di Rovezzano, many of whofe works in fculpture 
Teemed fated to deftruftion, came to England in 1524 to exe- 
cute a bronze tomb for Cardinal Wolfey. After five years’ 
labour, on the Cardinal’s difgrace, Henry VIII. ordered its 
completion for his own fepulture ; his death, however, antici- 
pated that completion and it was laid afide. Subfequently 
Charles I. intended it for his tomb, but the Parliament of 
Cromwell ordered that the figures fhould be melted. Beneath 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Nelfon’s bones now lie in that farcophagus, 
foie remnant of a tomb defigned for the proud Cardinal, in part 
adapted for his haughty fosrereign, and, as vainly, defined by 
the martyred King. Blind and difappointed, but not in want,' 
Benedetto pafied the remainder of his years in Florence, and 
died in 1550. 

Piero ‘Porregiano, the fellow pupil with Michel Angelo, was 
born in 1472. It was while working together in the Carmine, 
that, lofing temper in a difpute, he ftruck Michel Angelo fo 
heavy a blow upon the nofe as to crufh it, and disfigure him 
for life. So angered was Lorenzo de’ Medici at this acfi, that in 
kzt Porregiano fled from Florence to Rome, v/here he got but 
poor employ in ftucco work, afterwards becoming a foldier in the 
Papal army. Lacking advancement he joined fome merchants 
journeying to England, and there recommenced his artiftic occu- 
pations, entering the fervice of Henry VII. about 1 503. He 
undertook the monument to Henry VII. in 1518, and went 
to Florence for affiftants. On his return he completed . that 
fine bronze fhrine, which is in Weftminfler Abbey. It con- 
fifts of a black marble foundation, enriched with bronze 


1 For another work in the South Kenfmgton Mufeum by this mailer, fee 
No. 7595 (Cat. Ital. Sculpture). 
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pikfters, bearing the King’s emblem and feparating panels 
filled with fubjedtSj as the Virgin and Child and various faints, in 
baf-relief, of bronze. The royal armorials, upheld by children, 
are at the ends. On the top are the recumbent bronze figures 
of Henry and Elizabeth, his queen,^ in long and well arranged 
drapery, and the whole is caged in a Gothic chantry chapel of 
open bronze or brafs work of great beauty, fome part or all 
of which was probably wrought by Englifh hands, anterior to 
Torregiano' s employment on the monument, for his fhare of 
which he received the fum of 1,500/. An altar, alfo the work 
of that artift, was eredled in front of the tomb, but was de- 
ftroyed by Sir Robert Harlow. T orregiano contraded to ered 
a monument for Henry VIIL, but this was never undertaken, 
that being prepared for Cardinal Wolfey by Benedetto di Rovez- 
zano having been appropriated but, as already ftated, never ufed 
for that end. 

The fine bronze and gilded monument to Margaret Coun- 
tefs of Richmond, alfo in the Abbey, is likewife afcribed to 
Torregiano. The fimply habited recumbent figure, with feet 
refting upon the Lancaftrian antelope, is one of confiderable 
excellence, both in modelling and finifh. From England Torre- 
giano went to Spain, where he did fome work in ten-a-cotta, 
&c., among which the figure of St. Jerome at Seville may be 
particularized as with probability his, although not proved to be 
fo by documentary evidence. Of this the bronze ftatuette in the 
South Kenfington Mufeum, No. 0,51. ’64., is fuppofed to be call 
from the original wax ftudy for the larger figure. 

Before we enter upon that period when Michel Angelo's 
genius imbued matter with new life — too tranfient, alas ! and 
leaving a more fatal mannerifm than even that which had 

^ The bull, No. 7916. ’62., is a one of the copper candelabra lliid to 
replica of the head of Henry. Nos. have been made for this tomb, and now 
’58.-276, 277 arc calls of the effigies, in S. Bavon at Ghent. 

&c., and No. ’65.-47. is a call from 
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preceded, and a darker artiftic death in life — let us note the pro- 
grefs of bronze fculpture in other parts of Italy. Tufcany had 
been the fountain hpad, and even long after the decline of 
Byzantine influence, we find comparatively little had been 
done in other diftridls. The grand bronze gates, which had 
been fo abundantly produced in Southern Italy during the 
twelfth, were not equalled or furpalTed by works of fimilar or 
greater importance during the two next centuries. Marble was 
more in ufe, and we hear little of works in bronze throughout 
the central and fouthern ftates of the Peninfular. Of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries fome good goldfmiths and 
metal workers are recorded, but few of their works are left 
to us. Pietro Vannini, of Afcoli, was one of thefe ; Lorenzo 
another, who made crucifixes plated with silver. Pietro Dini, in 
1472, worked a tabernacle with figure of the Madonna in 
bronze, at Amatrice, in the Lower Abruzzo. All arts in Rome 
had nearly died, that of the mofaicifts furviving longeft : and 
to execute required works, architedts, fculptors and painters 
had been commiffioned, for the mofl; part, from Tufcany. A 
fine recumbent bronze of Pope Innocent VII. is on his tomb in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s. It is the work of an unknown artifl 
executed by order of Nicholas V. (1447-55). 

In the north, during the courfe of the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries, when the Cathedral at Milan and the Certofa 
at Pavia were crowded like beehives with the bufy workers at 
thefe noble fabrics, the family groups of Comacine and Cam- 
pionefe fculptors were prominent in excellence ; but no bronze 
work of importance feems to have been executed or has 
defeended to our times. A work in bronze, executed in 1416 
by Jacopino, the then diredtor of the Fabbrica del Duomo,” 
is almoft alone. It occupies a pofition in the centre of the 
roof of the apfe in Milan Cathedral, and reprefents the Eternal 
Father in rilievo. At the Certofa are bronze doors call after 
the defigns of Amadeo (1447-1520, arrs), or the work of his 

B. i 
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pupils, the heads, &c. upon which exhibit that earneft and 
fevere manner, with cardboard drapery, which is obfervable in 
many of the works of his and of the Mantegazza fchool. 
Thefe laft able fculptors, Antonio and Crijioforo (circa 1473), 
were fons of a goldfmith, and therefore capable of undertaking 
metalwork. As fuch they received a commiffion to execute 
an equeftrian ftatue of Francefco Sforza in bronze, a work 
which they ultimately declined, and which was fubfequently 
taken in hand by Leonardo da Vinci. One hundred thoufand 
pounds weight of bronze was to be devoted to this ftatue. 

Nor have we any recognizable bronze by the celebrated 
Ambr agio Car adojfo {leigjo- . ) of Milan, the rival of Ce//bn‘ 
in goldfmiths’, enamel, and niello work. He it was who made 
the beautiful pax, now in the facrifty of the Milan Duomo. 
But gone is the wonderful gold inkftand which, had it been of 
bronze might have been faved to us, made by him for John of 
Arragon at the coft of 1,500 gold pieces. The baf-reliefs 
with which it was enriched, reprefenting the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithas, the Rape of Ganymede, and two of 
Hercules’ labours, may have been alfo caft in the lefs noble 
metal, and thus furvive as “ plaques ” unrecognifed in forae 
colledion. 

In 1 509 Bernardino of Lugano, or of Milan, a clever cafter 
of bronze, was employed by Rujlici of Florence to caft his 
group of St. John difputing with the Levite and the Pharifee, 
which is over a door of the Florentine Baptiftry. ' 

We have but little to record in bronze work at Venice 
during the earlier years of her exiftence. In all minor objedls 
ftie was doubtlefs fupplied by her commerce with the Eaft. 
We read of brazen lions from whofe mouths water conftantly 
poured into the early font (feventh century) of the Torcello 
Duomo. The right-hand door of St. Mark’s is a Byzantine 
work which was brought from Gonftantinople in 1204, and the 
central, of earlier date, is ftrongly Byzantine in charader, although 
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feemingly the work of an Italian, and infcribed in Latin, ft 
was made by order of Leone di Molino, the Procurator, in 
1112. The external gates are faid to have been the work of 
Bertuccius, 2ho\xt 1300. 

Sculpture in ftone and marble was, moreover, very inferior 
at Venice, even during the firft half of the fourteenth century ; 
of that period, when the “ Gothic ” tafte prevailed, we have 
no important works in bronze. 

The influence of the fchools of Squarcione and Mantegna 
was felt in the Venetian States; another powerful fource of 
artiftic infpiration exifled in the Audio eftablifhed by Donatello 
in Padua ; the leading charafteriftics of thefe mailers, fympa- 
thetic in conception, may be more or lefs traced in the works 
of fucceeding Venetian fculptors. Of thefe the members of the 
Lombardi family, headed by Pietro, were of chief note as 
fculptors and as architedls, producing works of great excellence, 
both in marble and metal. 

We have not any work in bronze by Rizzo, the contem- 
porary of Pietro Lombardi, an able architedl and fculptor of 
the earlier Renaijfance, and, indeed, the bronze work afcribed 
to Pietro Lombardi was at moft a labour of fupervifion and 
diredlion in the eredbion of the fine tomb to Cardinal Zeno at 
St. Mark’s, the work being executed by Paolo Savii, and Pier 
Zuano delle Camfane who adlually call the llatues of SS. Peter 
and John and the group of the Virgin and Child that are 
upon the altar. According to Selvatico, Pietro Lombardi de- 
figned the figures, which are Aern and hard, but not without 
confiderable dignity ; fo alfo is the figure of the Cardinal, which 
is carefully elaborated in the details. It was made about 1505- 
1515. 

But as a bronziA AleJJayidro Leopardi, who was working at 
Venice previous to 1487, the year of his banilhment, was more 
important, and to his rendering of Verrocchio's defign, to which 
it feems probable that he added much of his own, we owe the 
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grandeft equeftrian ftatue in the world. Recent inveftigation 
would feem to Ihow that the more important portion of this 
work is due to Leopardi, and that the figure of Bartolomeo 
Coleoni was entirely modelled by his hand, which completed 
the horfe left unfinifhed at Verrocchio’s death, and alfo defigned 
and executed the admirable bale. Frequent and careful exami- 
nation, not without the greateft admiration for this figure, and 
an intimate knowledge of the bronze works by Verrocchio, 
would lead the writer to agree in the main with Mr. Perkins’ 
obfervations on this noble group. Leopardi has affixed his 
name, infcribed on the faddle girth, A . Leopardi Opvs. V . F . 
It was completed in March 1496. Nothing can exceed the 
power and vigour of this work ; the attitude of the rider, 
whofe whole figure is fo ftrikingly charafteriftic of the 
defiant warrior, nerved to the combat ; the horfe alfo is an 
admirable model, and the ftatue in its entirety far furpafles 
that by at’^Padua. The details, carefully executed, are 

very beautiful. So delighted were the Signory at Leopardi’s 
fuccefs in this important work that they commiffioned him to 
make the grand bronze fockets for fuftaining the ftandard 
mafts in the Piazza before St. Marco, on the central one of 
which is introduced an excellent medallion portrait of the Doge 
Leonardo Loredano. Of this focket, v/hich is dated 1505, there 
is a copy in eleftro-depofit in the South Kenfington Mufeiim 
(No. ’63.-2, 3.). 

In the Academy at Yenice are three fine candelabra, alfo 
afcribed to Leopardis 

Another Venetian bronzift was Vittore Gamhello, alfo called 
Camelio, who was working between 1487 and 1510. He 
executed fome medals, and by him are- two baf-reliefs of battle 
fubjeds, now preferved in the Academy at Venice ; thefe came 
from a monument, that of General Briamonte, formerly at 


1 Tufcan Sculptors, I. p. 180, etjeq. 5 Italian Sculptor?, p. 104, a jeq. 
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La Carita, a fupprefled monaftery. They are exaggerated in 
the adtion of the figures and overcrowded in compofition. 

Gicognara records an artift, one Nicolb RoccatagUata, who 
received i6o ducats for bronze figures of St. George and 
St. Stephen. 

The Florentine, Jacopo Sanjovinoy to whom we have already 
referred, was the ruling artift in Venice during forty years of 
his long life. 

AleJJandro Vittoria della Volpe, born in 1525 at Trento, 
was a pupil of Sanjovinoy who carried the already vitiated tafte 
of his mafter into the painful extravagances of the rococo. He 
worked at Venice and at Vicenza. Several ftatuettes in bronze, 
which furmount holy-water bafins, are by him, as alfo fome 
excellent portrait bufts. 

'd’iziano AJpetti of Padua was a fcholar of Vittoria. He 
caft ftatues of St. Paul and of Mofes for the facade of St. 
Francefco della Vigna ; alfo the ugly allegorical figure in the 
cortile of the Zecca. His portrait bufts were fuperior to thefe 
works. The grand puteoli or well heads in the courtyard of the 
Doge’s Palace are by Alfonzo Alborghetti, a native of Ferrara, 
and Nicolb de' Conti, caft, one by the former 1559, the other by 
the latter 1556. 

In the Churches of the Salute, of St. Marco^ and St. Stefano 
are candelabra, that were caft during the latter half of the 
fixteenth century by artifts of the fchool of Vittoria. 

At Verona the moft notable bronzift was Pifanello {ViStor 
Pijano, born circa 1380, died 1447), whofe works in portrait 
medals are fo well known, and who doubtlefs executed other 
metallic fculptures, as did Matteo di Pajiis and Sperandio. 

On the facade of the Palazzo del Configlio at Verona are 
bronze ftatues of the Madonna, with the announcing angel ; 
thefe were the work of Girolamo Campana, who alfo modelled 
and caft the figure of the Virgin for the Collegio dei Mercan- 
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taiiti. He afterwards worked at PaduEj where he executed a 
marble rilievo for the Caoella del Santo, and alfo the bronze 
tabernacle for the altar in the Chapel of the Sacrament. Sub- 
fequently he lived at Venice, where he made a bronze group of 
the Father, fupported by angels on a gilded globe, which is in 
the chui'ch of St. Giorgio Maggiore, and ftatues of St. Francis 
and St. Mark, with a crucifix, in bronze, at the church of the 
Redentore. 

Giulio di Girolamo della Torre was another Veronefe fculptor 
in bronze and medallift, who left the ftudy of the law for art. 
We cannot, however, refer to any of his works. 

Nor have we record of fculptors in bronze anterior to the 
period of Donatello's refidence at Padua, where he worked fo long 
and fo v;ell, his influence remaining but his manner exaggerated 
in the hands of Jacopo Vellano, his pupil, to whorn we doubt- 
fully attribute a baf-relief (No. 5469- ' S 9 -') “''■ South Ken- 
fington Colledion. At Perugia he cafl: the bronze effigy of 
Pope Paul II., which was placed in a niche outfide the cathedral. 
He alfo was a medallift. He ereded the tomb of Raffaele 
Fulgofo in St. Antonio. By him alfo, at a later period, are 
the rilievos executed in 1488 /01- the choir fcreen in that church. 
More advanced than his earlier works thefe ten compofitions, 
from fubjeds in the Old Teftament, are wanting in charader 
and feebly pidurefque. In 1491 he executed two larger rilievos 
for the monument of Pietro Roccabonella, which are nowin 
San Francefco ; one reprefents the profefibr ; the other the Virgin 
and Child ; thefe are fuperior and recall more of the teaching of 
Donato. His other works are unimportant. But by the hands 
of Vellano's pM'pA, Riccio (jindrea Briofco, 1 470-1 53^1), the cha- 
rader of the fchool was ably maintained, the well known Pafeal 
candleftick (1510) alone making his name famous. For the 
fame choir fcreen he executed two fubjeds in rilievo, viz., 
David dancing before the Ark and his conteft with Goliath. 
Another fine work by i?i!V«i?,.is now alas! fadly defpoiled, the 
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bronze monumental tomb in St. Fermo at Verona eredled in 
honour of the brothers Della Torre, two phyficians of Padua. 
The rilievos, eight in number, which filled its panels were 
removed, and are now in Paris inferted in the Porte des Carya- 
tides at the Louvre ; they reprefent fcenes in the life of thofe 
doctors treated in a renaijfance fty le, declaring the ftrong in- 
fluence of the antique as fludied and adopted by the followers 
oi Mantegna ; figures of genii, cupids, fphinxes, &c., but few of 
which remain, adorned the angles, of this important but now 
ruined work. In the Academy at Venice four other baf-reliefs 
by this mafter are preferved, reprefenting the hiftory of the 
finding of the Crofs. Here alfo is the bronze door of a ciborium 
which may be by Riccto, although it has been alfo afcribed 
to Donatello ; likewife a rilievo reprefenting the AlTumption of 
the Virgin, a work of the fame fchool. His great work is the 
Pafchal candleftick, in the church of St. Anthony at Padua, for 
which he fignecl the contract; on 19 June 1507, the price agreed 
being 600 golden ducats ; it was finilhed and fet up in 1516, 
and is perhaps the raoft excellent work of its clafs produced 
fince clafiic times, the ftyle of which it would feem to imitate by 
many of its details, as the form is alfo derived from the antique. 
It would occupy too much fpace to defcribe the numerous and 
admirable details of this grand work which immortalifed its 
founder. Thefe indeed can be better iludied from the caft or 
from photographs than from verbal defcription. Riccio died at 
Padua in 1532. A ftatuette of Arion belonging to the Baron 
Davillier ; an inkftand, formed as a figure of Pan holding a ihell 
in the right and the pipes in the left hand, belonging to M. 
Hts de La Salle, both are in Paris : in the writer’s pofieflion, a 
figure of a fatyr feated on an ornamental bafe, holding the pipes 
in his left hand, to the echoed found of which he appears to be 
liftening, his right fupporting a hvdra-fhaped vafe on that thigh, 
intended as a receptacle for ink; are three carefully executed 
works of minor import reafonably afcribed to Riccio’ s mafterly 
hand. 
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Giovanni Carino was the artift who caft portrait bufts of 
Andrea Navagno and Fracaftoro for the Paduan Municipai 
Palazzo about 1 5 50. 

The bronze gratings of the arches of the Gapella del Santo 
were cafl: by Daneje Cataneo of Carrara and Tiziano Mirno. 
The medallift Mojca alfo worked in bronze, as did fonie other 
Paduan artifts of this period. 

Mantua. Andrea Mantegna^ whofe influence upon the art of his day 
was fo marked, refided for fome years and died at Mantua 
in 1506; his tomb in the chapel of S. Giovanni, in Sant’ 
Andrea’s Bafilica is marked by an admirable bronze por- 
trait buft, which has been aferibed to Mantegna' s own hand, 
or to that of the great medallift, Sperandio MaglioU. A richly 
ornate bell was caft by a Mantuan prieft, Guido Gonzaga d’l 
Aloifto, in 1444 for St. Andrea’s church. A bronze ftatue of 
Pietro Pomponazzo which was at S. Francefco, but was de- 
ftroyed during the latter years of the laft century, was caft by 
Alfonzo di Mantova at the end of the fixteenth. 

Bologna. In the Mufeum of the Univerfity is a Angular ccloflal 
bronze ftatue of Pope Boniface VIII., fafhioned out of beaten 
plates and faftened together with nails, in the manner of 
the early Greeks, and Etrufeans, but the work of a gold- 
fmith and painter of that city, one Manm, in 1301, where 
it vras originally placed over the Ringhiera of t!m Biada 
Palazzo. As a work of art it is greatly wanting. Ser'eral 
Bolognefe artiftic workmen were employed by Ghiberti at his 
bronze gates. 

The bronze ftatue of Gregory XIII. (1572-85), which is 
placed over the gateway of the Palazzo Publico, is by A/i'A 
Jandro Menganti, who was working about 1588, and Aitirirallv 
known as “ Michel Angelo riformato ” or “ incognita." In I hr 
Sala Farnefe is the bronze ftatue of Paul III. (1534-49), The 
buft of Benedid XIV. (1740-58) over the door of one of 
the hulls is l)y Giubaltifia Botogiiim. 
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At Ferrara two fcholars of Brunellefchi, Antonio de Criftoforo Ferrara. 
and executed a monument ordered 

by Lionello d’ Efte in memory of his father Nicolo, which 
equeftriaii ftatue was deftroyed in 1796, together with a feated 
one of Borfo d’ Efte ; the fix bronze figures that now adorn the 
altar in the Duomo at Ferrara, in the execution of which Niccolb 
Baroncelli was affifted by his fon Giovanni and by Domenico di 
Paris of Padua, are harfli and wanting in charatfler. 

On an altar in the Duomo at Ferrara are five bronze fta- 
tuettes, reprefenting Chrift on the Crofs, the Virgin, St. John 
and St. George, which have been, it feems erroneoufly, afcribed 
to Marejcotti, the medallift, and to Bmdelli. It would appear 
however that they were the work of the Baroncelli. 

To Pr offer 0 dementi, grandfon of Bartolomeo di dementi Reggio. 
Sfani of Reggio, are afcribed the bronze group on the high 
altar in the Duomo of that city, reprefenting Chrift triumphant, 
and the ftatues of Sts. Profper and Maximus with St. Cathe- 
rine in the choir. 

We have no record of bronze fculpture at Parma before Parma. 
1484, when the ftatues of the four evangelifts upon the balus- 
trade in the Duomo, furrounding the cihorio, were executed by 
Filippo, Giacomo, and Damiano, fons of one Filippo de" Gonzati of 
that city. 
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Michel Angelo and the Decline in Italy. 

new era in the life of art feemed to be created 
by the magic touch of Michel Angelo? Sculp- 
ture and her lifters, earneftly ftriving to embody 
the fentiment they would convey in more ex- 
preffive and intelligible forms of beauty, had already attained 
to a perfedlion in manipulative fkill and plaftic power, in 
which, fatisfied with the fweet wine of their laborioufly and 
lovingly nurtured vineyard, the earneft motive for culture 
became dormant, and its life-infpiring fentiment faded into 
mere faftiion. The religion of art was again dead, and fhe 
became the handmaid of obfervances and the church’s fplen- 
dour, of iconographic felf-glorification, of eye fervice and the 
vanities or pride of life. 

But Angelo's power over art was lingular, though as of a 
giant, and fpafmodic, it could not be fuftained; his eledi-ic 
touch might impart unwonted life to every creation of his own 
mighty genius ; but the purer foul of art had fled, and when 
that mafter magician left the ftage, after fome few erratic 
contortions, she quickly fan k again into feeble rnannerifm and 
decadence. 

We muft, however, confine ourfelves to the drier details of 
our fubjed. Michel Angelo executed nothing that remains to us 
in bronze. Condivi and Vafari, feemingly in error, tell us that 
he made a bronze rilievo of the Virgin and Child, which, -was 
sold to a Flemifli merchant named Mofcron ; but there is little 

’ lor works by M. fee Ital. ’58.-278, ’63.-4, '6.3- 15. 16. m-.o 

Sc., Nos. 4104a, 4114, 4116, 4117, ’64.-13S. 

and 7560; and .caib. Nos. ’57,-161, ' 
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doubt that they refer to the admirable group in marble, ftill 
at Bruges, and over the altar beneath which Pierre Mofcroii lies 
interred. In 1502 he was ordered to make another ftatue of 
David, in bronze, for, the Marechal de Gie, which was even- 
tually completed by Benedetto da Rovezzano in 1508, and fent 
to France. It is no longer known to exift.^ 

The wax model, No. 4106, Cat. Ital. Sculpture in South 
Kenfington Mufeum, is thought by Mr. Robinfon, poffibly, to 
be a ftudy for that bronze David. 

Michel Angelo's great work in this material was the coloffal 
feated ftatue of Pope Julius II., that was fet up over the 
great door of St. Petronio’s bafilica at Bologna in 1508, where 
it remained only till 1511, when a fickle populace, ftimulated 
by the French troops who had entered the city in aid of the 
Bentivoglio caufe, hurled the ftatue down and broke it into 
fragments ; thefe afterw'ards were ufed by Alfonfo of Ferrara to 
form a cannon named by him his “ Julius.” 

Angelo preferred working in marble ; in his converfation with 
the Pope on the fubjedt of this ftatue, Michel Angelo told him, 
“ that bronze calling neither is nor has been my profeflion,” 
and “that I could not guarantee fuccefs.” “ Call it until it does 
“ fucceed,” was the reply ; h\xt Angelo Biztes, “ I was obliged to 
“ call it twice,” and again, “ as half the metal did not melt, the 
figure was only completed to the waift, wherefore I was obliged 
“ before recalling it to pull the furnace to pieces ;” after 
relating his trouble and expenfe in the matter, Angelo writes, 
“ But enough ! Having with great trouble at lall fet the 
“ ftatue up in its place, I found that my two years’ labour had 
“ profited me four ducats and a half.” This was the ftatue, on 
feeing the model for which, the Pope alked, “whether the right 
“ hand was raifed in menace or in blefllng ? ” to 'fdsi\c}sx Angelo 
replied, “ Menace to the rebellious. Holy Father.” Put a fword 

^ A bron7.e figure of this fabjc£l, by was purchafed in London a few years 
many and not without fome rcafon, ago by Signor Pinti, and has fince 
fiippofcd to be that here referred to, been fent on the Continent. 
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in the left hand/’ then faid the Pope, “ inftead of a book ; I 
was never given to letters.” 

In the Louvre is a fine bronze figure of Apollo with Python, 
in manner, and certainly of his fchool. 

Lorenzo di Ludovico Lotto (1490-1541), who probably 
fculptured the figure of Jonah in the Chigi chapel, after 
Raffaello’s ^ defign, was affifted in the finifhing of fome bronze 
baf-reliefs by Montelupo for the altar of that chapel. 

Of the fchool.and followers of Michel Angelo many worked 
only in marble. 

Guglielmo della Porta, of a Lombard family, adopted 
manner after entering the fervice of Paul III., in 1 547, whofe 
monument was his fineft work. It is furmounted by the feated 
effigy of that Pope, a grand figure in bronze, while round the 
bafe were placed four recumbent allegorical figures of great 
power but dubious meaning, in marble. Two of thefe are yet 
on the altered monument in St. Peter’s, the others are in the 
Palazzo Farnefe. Pius IV. commifiioned a bronze baf-relief 
of fome fubjed from the hiftory of Our Lord for the doors 
of St. Peter’s ; this was never executed. 

A fmall bronze recumbent female figure with two children, 
perhaps reprefenting Latona, is in the writer’s colledion, and 
probably is a carefully ftudied model by the hands of this able 
artift. 

One Lomajo della Porta, hut not a member of the fame 
family, call the bronze ftatues of SS. Peter and Paul, which 
furmount the Trajan and Antonine columns at Rome. He 
died in 1618. 

Daniele Ricciarelli da Volterra ( 1 509- 1566) modelled and 
call in bronze the portrait head of Michel Angelo, probably that 
now preferved in the Halls of the Confervatori at the Capitol, 
and which has been wrongly afcribed to Angelo's own haud.- 

’ Itiil. Sculp., No. 4123. the writer iu the 3311J vol. of the 

- On the fuhjccl: of this and other Archx'ological joutiial 

poriraitf oi el/ a. paper' by 
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For a notice of Pierino da Vinci the reader is referred to 
page 64 of this Volume. 

Leo Lioni, of a Gomefe family, although known as 
“ Cavaliere Aretino” worked much in bronze. His portrait 
medal of M. Angelo, taken from the life, is referred to by Vafari.^ 
He worked much for Charles V., for whom he made a por- 
trait ftatue in bronze, which is now at Buon Retiro, At Gua- 
ftalla is his ftatue of Don Ferrante Gonzaga made about 
1557-94. In the Duomo at Milan is the ftriking monu- 
ment to Giovan Giacomo de’ Medici, adapted after M. Angelo's 
defigns. Lioni alfo was direftor of the mint at Milan. 
Pompeo Lioni his fon, followed without improving his father’s 
manner. He worked much in Spain and in Milan, calling 
thirteen portrait llatues of the imperial family ; figures for the 
high altar of S. Lorenzo at Madrid ; nine for S. Filippo Reale ,* 
and fifteen gilded llatues for the Efcurial. He worked with 
more rapidity than excellence; after returning to Milan, he 
died a rich man in 1610. 

Antonio Fontana (1540-1587), an able metal worker and 
bronzill in the rococo llyle, call the rich bronze gates for the 
cancellum of the church of S. Cello at Milan. To this artill 
or to Annibale Fontana are afcribed the fine bronze candelabra in 
the Certofa at Pavia.^ 

Francefco Brambilla, a cotemporary of Fontana, worked 
with his pupil, Andrea Biffi, at Milan Cathedral, for which he 
modelled the fymbols of the evangelifls, and the figures of the 
dodors of the church which fupport the pulpits. The temple- 
like tabernacle of bronze over the high altar is alfo by him, 
and the bronze angels were call by Biffi. 

Jacopo and Fomajo Cajignuola call a bronze ftatue of Pope 
Paul IV. (1555—9)5 which is on his monument in the church 
of the Minerva at Rome. 

1 Confuk the paper referred to in An example of this medal in iilver is 
note -on the previous page for an account in the Mufcum, No. 4569. ’57. 
of the original wax model for this medal. ■ ® See carts Nos. ’67.-2, 3. . 
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Simon of Pavia and Giovanni Simone di Germano worked 
during the laft quarter of the fixteenth century at a rich “ ancona” 
in gilded bronze, with ftatuettes, columns, &c. of filver for the 
confraternity of Sta. Maria della Mifericordia at Bergamo, after 
a defign by Giovanni Belli. 

Benvenuto Cellini (i 500-1 571) was, without doubt, the 
greateft Florentine metal worker of his time, although it is 
probable that fome lefs boaftful artifts, as Caradozzo of Milan, 
may have been his equals in manipulative fkill, and perhaps his 
fuperiors in defign. ' His earlier years were chiefly devoted to 
goldfmiths’ work in Rome and Florence ; he fubfequently went 
to Paris. The known works left by him are few, his bronzes 
being the more important. Of thefe the earliefl: executed is 
the baf-relief reprefenting the Nymph of Fontainebleau,” an 
ideal embodiment of the fpring known as the Belle Eau ” in 
that foreft. The nude recumbent female refting upon a vafe, 
whence ififues the pure fource from which furrounding animals 
haften to drink, is a mannered figure of overftrained grace, and 
but ill-proportioned ; in workmanfhip highly elaborated (a cafl: 
is in the South Kenfington Mufeum, No. ’64.-104.). It was 
made in femi-circular form to be placed over the great door of 
the palace, and is now in the Louvre, This is not the place to 
do more than refer to his golden falt-cellar, made in the fame 
year, 1 543, for Francis I., and now at Vienna ; we pafs on to his 
next work in bronze, the highly wrought but ftartling bufl; of 
Duke Cofimo, executed in 1546, at Florence, and now in the 
Bargello. Meanwhile he was occupied in preparing for his 
greateft work, the group of Perfeus and Medufa, the original 
wax model of which is alfo preferved in the Bargello. Having 
made the fallen body of Medufa in a feparate piece, he built up 
the figure of the Perfeus to be caft in one jet. The furnace 
prepared and all in readinefs, his ten or more afliftants all at 
hand, the excitable and anxious artift, overcome by fatigue, was 
proftrated by fever at the critical time. But Cellinds own account 
of his ftate at this moment muft be read. While writhing upon 
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his bed the meflage came, “ paft earthly remedy your work is 
ruined.” With a fcream Benvenuto rulhed to the furnace, more 
oak wood was thrown in, and a block of tin added to the pot of 
metal ; (doubtlefs the furnace had cooled down, or much tin had 
evaporated and the remaining metal, more rich in copper, was 
lefs fufible in confequence ; it had caked and cooled ;) then with 
the forced heat the furnace burft, but the metal was partly fufed 
though not enough, more tin was wanting ; in he caft his pewter 
dilhes, plates and bowls, aoo pieces of his table fervice; the 
plugs were driven in ; the metal ran ! The mould was filling ! 
was full ! On his knees he praifed God, ate a hearty meal with 
his men, foundly flept away his fever, and Cellini was himfelf 
again. Notwithftanding its faults — and what human work is 
perfedl ? — the Perfeus is a noble ftatue and rivets attention. It 
ftands on a bafe, beautifully ornamented, but foraewhat fmall, on 
which is a highly poetical and pidurefque baf-relief, reprefenting 
. the refcue of Andromeda by the deflroyer of Medufa. It was 
fet up and uncovered to the public gaze in April 1554, the “ ad- 
mired of all admirers,” from the Duke in the Palazzo Vecchio 
above, to the facchino among the crowd filling the piazza. In 
what a feventh heaven muft the vain Cellini felt himfelf to 
be, when thus his work was extolled and its maker flattered ! 
He received 3,550 golden fcudi for this work, which he himfelf 
had valued at 10,000, and believed to be unfurpafled and 
unfurpaflable. 

Benvenuto's next bronze work was the grand portrait bull 
of his friend and patron in Rome, Bindo Altoviti, at whofe 
palace on the Tiber’s bank, in the piazza near the Ponte 
St. Angelo, he was hofpitably lodged, and where the bull ftill 
occupied its original pofition until within the laft few years. 
In the interefts of our national colledions, it is much to be 
regretted that an opportunity that then occurred of fecuring 
this, Cellini's fineft portrait buft, for the South Kenfington 
Mufeum was loft by injudicious management; although Are 
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could not but regret any removal of fuch a work from its 
hiftorical pofition at the Altoviti Palace, in the very atmofphere 
of which the fpirits of fo many great in art and literature 
feetn yet to linger. There had feen it, writing 

afterwards to Celliniy ^^ 1 have long known you, my Benvenuto^ 
to be the firft goldfmith in the world, now I know you to be 
equally good as a fculptor.” This bull was finiflied in 1552. 

He fubfequently made models for a fraall ftatue of Juno to 
be executed in bronze, but it does not appear to have been 
call, for Ihortly before his death he wrote to Francefco de’ 
Medici, to whom he bequeathed the model. Hating his regret that 
he had been unable to complete it by reafon of his ferious illnefs, 
againft which, although baffling his phylician, he Hill fought, 
being feventy years old. He died on 13th February 1571. 

Cellims treatife on the goldfmith’s art and his extremely 
interelling, but pi-obably exaggerated, autobiography are well 
known. 

Francejco Primaticcio (1504-70) was engaged by Francis I. 
to procure calls from fome of the more important antique 
llatues which had then been recently difcovered or exifted at 
Rome, to which city he was fent in 1540. Thefe calls were 
taken by Vignola. He was alfo commiffioned to buy antique 
fculpture. After his return to France, he caufed the following to 
be call in bronze by able French founders : the Tiber, Laocoon, 
Cleopatra (Ariadne), Apollo, Venus, Commodus, two Satyrs, 
two Sphinxes ; of thefe fine bronzes five only now exill and 
adorn the gardens of the Tuilleries at Paris; they are the 
Laocoon, Ariadne, Apollo, Venus, and Commodus ; the others 
perilhed during the many troublous times of France.^ 

Bartolomeo Ammanati (1511-1592), a pupil of BandJnelli, 
and who for fome time worked xmAtr Jacopo Sanjavino at 
Venice, fubfequently at Padua and Rome ; on returning to 


1 Barbet de Jouy, “ Ler /antes du Primatue.” 
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Florence obtained the commiffion for the fountain at Pratolino, 
and the bronze group of Hercules and Antaeus ^ at the Villa 
now named “ di Quarto,” furmounting Hribolo's fountain, on 
the bafin of which are figures of children In bronze, after 
models by Pierino da Find. He was a better archlteft than 
fculptor, his greateft work being the Ponte Sta. Trinita at 
Florence, which was built after his defigns in 1 569. The great 
fountain in the Piazza della SIgnoria is lefs fuccefsful, fur- 
mounted as it is by an awkward figure of Neptune in marble, 
the bafin having unmeaning and ill-modelled male and female 
figures in bronze reclining upon its edge. It was completed in 
1571. 

The raoft able fculptor of this later period was Giovanni 
di Bologna, or perhaps more correblly Gian Boullogne^ born 
about 1524, a native of Douai, where, after ftudying under 
a fculptor named Bench, he, ftlll very young, travelled to 
Rome, where he was noticed and advifed by Michel Angelo. 
Returning homewards he was induced to remain at Florence 
under the patronage of Bernardo Vecchietta, who, himfelf an 
amateur, encouraged and aflifted him in bronze calling, &c. 
He alfo worked in marble. Difappointed in the competition 
for the Florentine fountain, Giovanni obtained the commiffion 
for that at Bologna, in conjundlion with its defigner, T ommqfo 
Laureti, and with the caller Zanobi P ortigiani, and was 
occupied upon it more or lefs during three years ; it was com- 
pleted in 1 566. It confills of a marble bafe, at the lower 
angles of which are bronze fyrens, and between them Ihell- 
ornamented bafins ; the fecond ftage has armorial Ihields of 
bronze, and Ihells upon the lower angles ; round the third, 
which forms a bafe to the huge bronze figui'e of Neptune, 


1 See Cat. Ital. Sculp., 7716, 1091. Knocker, 573.-65.; and Reproduc- 
® For other works in the Mufeum, tions, ’66.— 20, 21, and ’57.-29. 
fee Ital. Sc., Nos. 1092, 4128; 

■ . k ' : 
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are four children holding dolphins and of bronze, with mafics 
between and other ornamental details ; the Neptune is nine feet 
in height, and the effed of the whole is very grand. 

The Mercury, that graceful figure carried upwards by the 
brazen breath of Eolus, was executed fome fhort time after, but 
the exad period is not known ; it is now in the Bargello,^ where 
aifo is a bronze Venus by the fame mafter. 

His next great work was the fine equeftrian ftatue of Cofimo 1 . 
in the Piazza, the bafe of which is adorned with baf- reliefs 
greatly inferior to the figure above; it was finifhed in 1594- 

In the National Gallery at Edinburgh is a reduced bronze 
copy, carefully executed hy Adrian Fries ^ of the group of 
Samfon and the Philiftine, now at Hovingham Hall, York, and 
which had furmounted a fountain in the Cafino di S. Marco 
at Florence. 

He alfo was engaged with his pupils, Pietro Facca, his 
countryman, and Pietro Francavilla (1548-1618), on the bronze 
equeftrian ftatue of Henri IV, in Paris, the furrounding figures 
of'flaves, by the latter, and fome portion of which are in the 
Louvre. Francavilla alfo worked at Genoa.^ In a niche at 
Or San Michele is a figure of St. Luke, and on the fountain at , 
Petraja a graceful Venus fqueezing the water from her hair, 
bronze ftatues alfo by 

John of Bologna had many pupils and affiftants working in 
his ftudio and at his furnaces, whence emanated many charming 
ftatuettes and minor ornamental objedts. As with thofe made 
by Verrocchio^ Pollaiuolo y Celliniy and other bronzifts, we lofe all 
record of thefe fmaller works, they neverthelefs carry their own 
certificate of charadteriftic ftyle, approximatively indicating 
the hand which modelled, or at leaft the ftudio whence they 
came. 


1 No. 907 1 . ’63. is a modern rcpro' ^ See page 20, No. S5. ’65; and 
dudlion of this figure made in France. Ital. Sculp., p. 167, No. 7628. 
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His kft great work was the bronze gates of the Cathedral 
at Pifa, replacing thofe by Bonanno, which were deftroyed by 
the fire in 1595. Here his own inferiority and that of fculp- 
ture in baf-relief at his time, as compared with works of the 
two preceding centuries, is made painfully apparent. No 
religious feeling is difcoverable in thefe confufed but well 
executed rilievos, the clever cafting of which is due to Domenico 
Portigiani, whofe father had a fimilar fihare in the produftlon of 
the Bologna fountain. Domenico vfork.tdL alfo at fix ftatues 
and as many baf-reliefs, which Giovanni had modelled for St. 
Anthony’s Chapel in S. Marco at Florence. In the Annunziata 
he had enriched the chapel of the Madonna del Soccorso with 
baf-reliefs and a crucifix of bronze ; there he was buried, after 
his death in 1608, aged nearly eighty-four. 

Pietro T’acca, who worked under Giovanni at the bronze 
ftatue of Henri IV., completed that work after his mailer’s 
death. Manni afcribes to this bronzift the horfe of the equef- 
trian ftatue of Ferdinand 1 . in the Piazza della Annunziata at 
Florence, which ftatue is afcribed to Sufmii. It was made in 
1608 from cannon taken from the Turks. The fountains are 
by Pacca, who alfo call the boar in the Mercato Nuovo, from 
the antique. By him are the figures of four Haves at Leghorn, 
at the corners of the bafe fupporting the ftatue of Ferdinand I., 
and a bull of Cofimo II. at the Palazzo Conventuale at Pifa. 
He alfo executed work for Spain. 

We have now arrived at that period when the arts were in 
rapid decline, not from technical and mechanical incapacity nor 
timidity of undertaking, for fcale increafed as art diminilhed, 
but from an abfence of higher motive and a confequent degene- 
ration in purity of tafte, refulting in ofFenfive raannerifm. 

Meanwhile at Perugia, on the Piazza, the bronze ftatue 
of Pope Julius III., the moft important work of Vincenzo 
Danti, of that city, was finilhed in ,1555, and is of confiderable 
merit. By him alfo is the group over the fouth portal of 
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the Florentine Baptiftryj reprefenting the decollation of the 
Precurfor. 

Paolo Ponzio 'TrebatH Maitre Ponce”), who worked in 
France with Primaticcio, eredted a monument to Alberto Pio, 
Prince of Carpi, which was deftroyed, the bronze effigy being 
now in the Louvre, where are alfo ftatues of Andre Blonde! 
and Charles de Magny, works by this artift. To him alfo are 
afcribed two of the bronze figures of cardinal virtues, which 
were at the angles of Germain Pilotfs monument to Henri 11 . 

P addeo Landini was the author of the very elegant “ delle 
Tartarughe” fountain at Rome, the defign for which, incor- 
reftly attributed to Raffaello, is believed to be by Giacomo della 
Porta. 

Girolamo Lombardo, the fon of Antonio di Pietro, who was 
the head of the Ferrarefe branch of that family, fettled at 
Recanati (1534-60), near Loreto, where he eftablifhed a 
foundry, and executed the four bronze doors of the Santa Cafa, 
works of admirable technical execution and great beauty, 
reprefenting on panels, fcenes from the life of Our Saviour, in 
a manner which partakes foraewhat of an earlier and fuperior 
charadter. The three pairs of external doors to the church, 
alfo of bronze, were defigned by Girolamo, and executed, the 
central one by his fons, reprefenting fcenes from the Old Tefta- 
ment; that on the left, by ‘Tiburzio Verzelli ; that on the right, 
the fouthern fide, hj Antonio Calcagni, partly executed about 
159a, but finiftied after his death in 1593, and others, fcholars 
of Girolamo. Thefe works are of wonderful elaboration, fome- 
what overloaded in wealth of fubjedt and ornament. The 
ftatue of the Madonna and Child over the portal, a fine group, 
is alfo h'g Girolamo, and faid to be his laft work, others of 
which, figures of the Prophets, are on the angles of the rich 
cafing of the Santa Cafa. 

Calcagni alfo defigned and caft the noble feated bronze 
ftatue of Sixtus V., which occupies a commanding pofition on 
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the marble fteps leading up to the church. It was made 
between 1587 and 1589; the pedeftal is enriched with rilievos 
and Ihields of arms, mannered figures of . the cardinal virtues, 
alfo in bronze, occupying the four corners. The Baptiftry of 
the church is another work by T'iburzio Verzelli and Giobattifia 
Vitali, profufely enriched with rilievos, ftatuettes, and orna- 
mental acceffories. ■ 

By the Venetian, Pietro Bojelli, the gilded bronze life- 
fize figures, perhaps call by Wolf Hilger at Freiberg, of the. 
Saxon Princes and Princefles, Heinrich the Pious (died 1541), 
Auguftus I., Chriftian L, Anna, Katharine, and Johan Georg 
(died 1656), in the Cathedral of that city ; as alfo the accom- 
panying mannered figures of Juftice and Charity. There are 
alfo fixteen fmall and ten larger engraved plates of bronze with 
portraits of members of that royal family, dating from 1541 to 
1617. 

As, at the end of the fifteenth century, Michel Angelo threw 
new life into the enfeebled art of his cotemporaries, a life not 
endued with that purer fpirit which had infpired the earlier 
mailers, but with a fubjedlivity almoll unfettered, although in 
the works of his own hands rendered fubfervient to- an all 
pervading idealifm ; fo, at the end of the fixteen th century, 
Lorenzo Bernini gave an impetus to the flagging energies of the 
art creations of his time, but in a diredlion ftill further removed 
from the earnefl objedlive fentiment that had attended the 
earlier regeneration, antecedent to Michel Angelo. Without a 
fhade of his mighty idealifm, it traveftied his moft extreme 
energy, appealing to the fenfes and exciting wonder by tour-de- 
force, combined with marvellous command of material. In this 
refpedl marble feemed as pliant as wax in Bernini's hand, and 
its furface as mollient as ivory. Had he lived in an earlier 
period, and under the influence of a Perugino or a Donatello, 
what noble work might he not have done ! As the lhade of 
Sanfavino peiwades the "very atmofphere of Venice, predidl- 
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ing the coming fall of plaftic art, fo in Rome J5^r«i?Z2 clouds 
the Iky, croffing one’s path at every turn in form of extravagant 
architecture or fculpture gone wild. In France he developed 
the ‘‘Jlyle Louis ^atorze ” and its fequent incongruities ; 
indeed, it more or lefs pervaded the whole of Europe, gradually 
refining at laft into the more elegant manner of the period of 
Louis XVI. ; this again was chilled to death by the cold 
pfeudo-claflic ftyle of the empire” emanating fi'om the fchools 
of David and Canova. Lorenzo Bernini was of a Neapolitan 
family; born in 1598 ; he lived to the good old age of 8a, 
and died in 1680. 

One of his earlier and better works is the Apollo and 
Daphne group in the Borghefe Villa, which was chifelied by 
Bernini when only in his eighteenth year. A bronze reduction 
from this wonderfully elaborated marble, probably executed 
under his own fupervifion, was fold in London a few years 
fince, and is now in the pofleffion of Mr. H. Danby Seymour. 
Bronze was, however, comparatively but little ufed in fculpture 
by Bernini or the artifts of this later time ; we mufc except 
his haldacchino^ which furmounts the high altar in St. Peter’s, 
with twilled and fluted pillars entwined with gilded vine ftems 
and fupporting its huge canopy, all of bronze richly picked out 
with gold; this is not merely an architecitural work, being 
adorned with figures of angels, cherubs, &c. The portrait 
bulls hy Bernini are, however, fine, although the drapery is 
generally in a falfe ftyle. 

He had many followers, by one of whom is the bronze bull 
of Pope Alexander VI il. (No. 1089. ’53.), In the South 
Kenfington collecftion. 

Alejfandro Algardi was a cotemporary and rival of Bernini, 
by bis hand is the fine bull. No. 1088. ’53, in this Catalogue. 
He executed the impofing coloflal feated ftatue of Pope inno- 
cent X., which is in the Great Hall of the Confervatori at the 
Capitol. 
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Francejco Mocchi is the author of the mannered bronze 
equeftrian ftatues of Ramccio and AleJJmdro Farnefe, which 
were completed in 1624, and are in the Piazza de’ Cavalli at 
Piacenza; they were caft by Marcello^ a bronzift from Rome, 
it is faid at one jet. 

Horatio Alhrizio, of Rome, caft excellent reduced copies 
from the antique and other works about 1625. 

We muft not omit referring to the huge ftatue of S. Carlo 
Bofromeo, that overlooks the Lago Maggiore from the heights 
above Arena, The head, which will hold three perfons, the 
feet and hands are of caft bronze ; the figure is a core of mafonry, 
covered with beaten copper plates. It was fet up in 1697, and 
is not without confiderable merit. 

An able bronzift of noble family was Maximilian Soldani, 
by whom were executed three highly elaborated reliefs in the 
Bargello at Florence, reprefenting St. Francis Xavier, St. Jofeph, 
and Sa. Therefa. Alfo four large panels in the Royal Colledlion 
at Windfor, the fubjedls of which are emblematic of the feafons, 
and which bear the fignature, ‘‘ Maxiniilianus . Soldani . nobilis . 
Florentinus . Fa . Anno . 1715.” 

In the Florentine Gallery are copies, in bronze, caft from and 
of the fize of the originals, of the Venus, the liftening Have, the 
wreftlers, and the faun, of the Tribune of the Uffizi ; the fifth 
figure, the AfolUno, is wanting, having probably been abftradted 
during the French occupation of Italy. It is now in the poflef- 
fion of Robt, Hollond, Efq., of The Hail, Stanmore. 

The angel in gilt bronze, on the top of the Caftle of 
St. Angelo, at Rome, was the work of Giardoni, a bronzift of 
the laft century. 

Bronze fculpture in Italy was, however, but little encouraged 
during the laft century, except in the produdion of ornamental 
objeds and ftatuettes, copied for the moft part, from the antique. 

Giovanni Zoffoli, of Florence, was one of the moft able of 
thefe bronzifts, his vafes and ftatuettes, frequently figned in full 
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or with the initials G • Z * F •, are well executed. F. Rhighetti 
was alfo an excellent bronzift, working at Rome during the laft 
quarter of the century, as was alfo G. Rc/r/zz, both of whom 
occafionally figned their works. 

Francejco Ladetto, of Turin, and Giovanni Paolo Venajca 
were callers and chafers of furniture mounts ; alfo Foro who 
worked in Paris. 

Canova (1757-1822), the leading fpirit of the art of his 
day, produced nothing in bronze, a material which became 
gradually neglefted for monumental works, nor has its ufe fince 
rifen above mediocrity. 

Among more recent works may be mentioned the monu- 
ment in bronze to the Emperor Francis, which is fo prominent 
an objed in the Court of the Burghof at Vienna. It is an able 
work by Marcheft of Milan, and was ereded in 1846. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Bronze Sculpture in Germany. 


fierce and fl;alwart tribes of Germany, who had 
defended their Fatherland in foreft and on 
rugged mountain fide againft the fteady advance 
of Rome’s all conquering legions, were equally 
antagoniftic to the progrefs of Chriftianity. The altars and 
facred groves of their mythological deities, Odin with his 
counfelling ravens, or Wodan, Thor, Baldur and the reft, were 
defended to the death that might open to those wild warriors 
the golden gates of their Walhalla, where the welcoming nectar 
draught from the myftic horn would refrelh their wearinefs and 
foothe them into blifs. 

The tenth century had, however, feen Chriftianity fteadily in- 
creafe, except in remote regions, and as the Roman legions had 
advanced, intrenching themfelves at every point of vantage, so 
the mifiionary of Chrift, armed with the facred meffage beneath 
the banner of the crofs, fteadily progrefled and took pofleftion of 
each converted diftridl by the building of a church and its fur- 
rounding monaftic eftabliftiment. Notwithftanding a period of 
difcord thefe fortrefles of the new faith increafed in numbers, as 
in wealth, for the fame romantic devotional fentiment, that 
had influenced the minds of thofe fierce but Ample people to 
the adoration of Odin, was now directed to the true God, and 
to thofe who had made Him known. Wealth gradually flowed 
in, and it is not a little remarkable that its ufe ftiould have been 
applied to the produdlion of large works in metal at fo very 
early a period in Germany. The bronze gates that adorn 
fome of her churches are of even earlier date by a few years 
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than thofe produced in Southern Italy ; not, however, as we 
believe, from any fuperior artiftic power or facility of handi- 
craft among that comparatively primitive people, but rather, 
perhaps, from local circumftances, diredled by a comprehenfive 
judgment on the part of the clergy and applied under extraneous 
influence. Thus it is reafonable to fuppofe that the materials 
for making bronze, or that alloy itfelf, would be among the 
more abundant offerings of fuch a people, either in the rough 
form, or perhaps the weapons fuccefsfully ufed in the foray or 
the chafe, and offered as ex votes to the fhrine. Hence .the 
material, while the fuperabundant foreft would afford the ready 
fupply of fuel requifite for fuch larger operations of the 
foundry. 

But the art, as regards the invention and the modelling 
of fuch works, was, as we believe, probably not only from the 
teaching, but, in the majority of inftances, the abfolute handi- 
work of foreigners, who may have been among thofe numerous 
artiflic brothers of the monaftery, to whom the arts and the 
church owe fo much of their material glory. Dcubtlefs tliefe 
would be materially influenced by their various furroundings, 
and their original Byzantine mode of treatment would, to a 
greater or lefs extent, be modified, refulting in that peculiarity 
of reprefentation obfervable on thefe early German gates 
of bronze, in which fome learned German critics have difcerned 
a native and original romantic element. Looking at them in a 
German atmofphere, though not with German eyes, we confefs 
we cannot difcern other than a modified Byzantine treatment 
and manipulation, influenced, to the extent of a variety, by local 
circumftances and impreffions. To this root other and later 
works may well be traced, fome of which are known to us as 
Rheniflr-Byzantine ” and “ Byzantine-Romanefque.” 

At Alx-la-Chapelle we find in the Cathedral bronze .work of 
the Carlovingian period, in which claflic ornamentation is 
apparent. The bronze pine cone or artichoke may be of the 
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tenth centuryj but the lion-headed door handles^ furrounded by 
a palmette bordering in claffic tafte, the hair on which is rendered 
in mafles with wave-like curls at the ends, reminding one of 
the Etrufcan manner ; thefe are probably Carlovingian, and 
free from Byzantine influence, as are fome bronze gratings in 
the interior of the church. 

At Cologne are doors with claflic mouldings and lions’ heads 
in fimilar ftyle. 

At Brunfwick, on the Cathedral Platz, is the bronze lion, 
a Byzantine work of the eleventh century, faid to have been 
brought from Conftantinople, but by other authorities afcribed 
to German ar tills of the twelfth : a call of this is in the South 
Kenlington Mufeuni (No. ’73.-383). 

We learn that about the year 990 the Bifhop of Verden 
in Saxony gave flx brazen columns to the Abbey Church at 
Corvey, and other flx were fubfequently executed by an artifl; 
named Gottfried. 

But it is among carved ivories rather than in works of 
bronze that we mull trace the progrefs of fculpture during that 
period, when a degenerated and coarfe claffic ftyle was gradually 
fuperfeded by the highly elaborated .but rigid Byzantine thofe 
produced in Germany, occaflonally Ihowing a certain amount of 
naturaliftic charadter, are neverthelefs greatly under the influence 
of Byzantine mannerifm, combined with certain claffic reminis- 
cences. The churches were alfo enriched with veffels, reli- 
quaries, &c. of the precious metals, while fupporting columns 
of the baldacchino and altar fronts were equally gorgeous. Of 
fuch is the altar front from Bade, now preferved in the Hotel 
Cluny at Paris. 

It would feem that the Germans were clever in the calling of 
bronze, an art that is referred to in the work of Theophilus, 
and which appears to have been much developed in Saxony. 

Accordingly we find in the churches of that and other 
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neighbouring parts of Gerinany important monuments in this 
material. 

At Hildeftieira, Bilhop Bernward caufed a bronze gate to 
be caft for the cathedral.^ It was finilhed in A.D. 1015, and is 
ftill the great gate of that church. It is arranged in fquare 
panels, eight on either fide; the one feries reprefenting fub- 
jedls from the Old Teftament ; the other from the life and 
paflion of Chrift. By German critics it would feem to be con- 
fidered as a work of native and not of Byzantine produdlion, 
the rude modelling being rather influenced by a Roraanefque 
or debafed claffic ftyle. 

A. brazen column was alfo made for the church of S. 
■Michael, in 1022, by the orders of the fame bifhop; it now 
ftands in the Cathedral Platz, and is fome 15 ft. in height, 
although wanting the capital and furmounting crucifix. It is 
covered by a fpiral band of rilievos, reprefenting fcenes from 
the life of the Saviour, arranged after the manner of Trajan’s 
column at Rome ; the fubjedls are alfo rendered in a debafed 
Roman ftyle.- 

At Hildefheim alfo are the magnificent corona; of the 
fecond half of the fame century ; another is at Aix-la-Chape!le. 
At ElTen is the fplendid feven-branched candleftick ® of the fiime 
century. Of the larger Hildefheim corona, a reprodudion is in 
the South Kenfington Mufeum.* 

Other works exift in Germany, as the bronze figure in high 
relief of Archbilhop Gifilerius in the choir of Magdeburg 
Cathedral, a rude work executed fome time fubfequent to his 
death in 1004. At Erfurt, in the cathedral, is a ftatue, alfc 
in bronze, of a male figure, holding a lamp ; it is a coarfe bar- 
baric work. The cathedral at Goflar poffefles an altar formed 
of bronze plates, and fupported by kneeling figures. 

' Elcftrotypo copy in Mufeum, ^ 

’74.-44. ^ ^ ^ ’74.-134. 

■ ^ Call ill Mdeiioi, ,’74.“39, 
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Augfburg Cathedral has bronze doors,^ caft with fubjedts 
in rilievo on feparate panels, but which are fuppofed to have 
been made up from two diftindt works; the fubjedls of the 
panels are in duplicate. 

Following the hiftory of its development in the north and 
weftern parts of Germany to the Low Countries we find that the 
twelfth century faw a confiderable increafe in the amount and 
in the direftion of artiftic work, both in bronze and in ftone. 
Flanders even early in the century had made a great advance 
in the produdtion of metal work, and Dinant became the centre 
of the induftry. The churches of Sta. Sophia at Novgorod, and 
the Cathedral at Gnefen, have bronze gates ; the former be- 
lieved to be a work by one Riquinus ; the latter, fomewhat 
later in date, is covered with fcenes from the life of St. Adal- 
bert. Both are believed to be the work of Saxon callers. 

The plain panelled doors of Mayence Cathedral, with lion’s 
head handles, are of the twelfth century — 1 135. 

Of the twelfth century alfo are feveral curious candelabra 
in churches, as the foot of that at Prague in the Cathedral ; one 
in the Cathedral at Aix-Ia-Chapelle of 1165; and again one, 
very beautiful and perhaps of later date, at Komburg in the 
Abbey Church. At Treves is a bronze font. 

Of the next century, the thirteenth, we have at Hildelheim 
the wonderful bronze font in the cathedral, covered with fubjedts 
from Holy Writ, with a portrait of the donor adoring the 
Madonna, and rolling on the four rivers of Paradife.® 

The tomb of Rudolph of Swabia in the Cathedral of 
Merfeburg is of the later years of the eleventh or an early work 
of the twelfth century. It is a flab reprefenting Rudolph in 
baf-relief, richly clad in a drefs enriched with gems and with 
engraving. At Halberfl:adt is an epifcopal flab monument 


^ Eleftrotype copy in Mufeum, ® Caft, ’74.-29. 
’74--I36- 
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in' the Church of Our Lady, and another is in the Cathedral at 
Magdeburg, in memory of the Bilhop Frederick I. who died in 
1152. 

This century was even more abundant in the produdtion of 
reliquaries, crucifixes, monftrances, and other church furniture 
in gilt bronze, as well as in the precious metals ; the Rhenifh 
and central towns and artifts being, perhaps, the moft abundant 
fources. France and Flanders alfo were great producers. Many 
of thefe have furvived to our days and are preferved, fome in 
the facrifties of churches, particularly the unrivalled colledtion 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, others in mufeums and private colledions; 
but thefe belong to the fubjedl of another catalogue. 

There is but little doubt that the incifed monumental flabs 
generally known as “ brafles,” ^ and which are more numerous 
in England than elfewhere, had their origin in Northern Ger- 
many or Flanders, probably in the former country. They 
occur in Saxony, Pruffia, Flanover, Mecklenburg, and Brunf- 
wick ; in Poland, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Denmark and France, as alfo in Spain, &c. 

Perhaps the earlieft now exifting is that in the Church of 
St. Andrew at Verden, to Bilhop Tfo. von Welpe, 1231. At 
Hildelheim is one to Bilhop Otho of 1279. 

In early German examples (fourteenth century) the figure 
is left in a fort of flat relief by the excilion of the furromiding 
field, the details being finilhed by engraving ; as on that at 
Brunfwick to John de Rintelen, 1376. 

At a later period (fifteenth century) the face is fometiraes 
reprefented in low relief, as in that to Bilhop Peter at Brellau, 
1456. This method would again lead to the modelling of the 


^ On the fubjedl of foreign brafles. Journal ; alfo to Mr. W. H. J. Weale’s 

fee the valuable papers by the late works and memoirs on Belgium, &c. ; 

Mr. Albert Way in the 7th, and and, for the entire fubjefi, to Hainc’s 
Mr. Keibitt in the 9th, loth, n th. Manual of Brafles. 
and I3di vols. of the Archajological 
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entire figure in low or full rilievo, of which there are examples 
at Bamberg, Marberg; Cracow, &c. 

The thirteenth century brought with it a development of 
the plaftic arts hand in hand with architefture, which no pre- 
ceding period had known fince the decadence of claffic fculpture. 

’ The fentiment, infpired by deep religious feeling, created for 
itfelf a new expreflion in the development of “Gothic ”-or pointed 
architecture ; this was not confined to the conftrudive art only, 
every object partook of the fame character, and, imbued with, 
the fame fpirit, was falhioned in a correlponding ftyle. There 
was withal a purity and grace of expreflion in the produtions 
of the thirteenth century, and an objetive and elevated tone 
that was curioufly analogous to, although widely divided from, 
that which prevailed about the period of Pericles, and on the 
other hand, but much nearer, to the earlier produtions of the 
Renaiflance in Italy. Architeture, fculpture, and painting (in 
polychrome), particularly in the diretion of coloured glals for 
windows, went hand in hand as loving flfters and fellow-labourers 
in the one united objet, the harmonious completion of buildings 
and objets devoted to the glory of God. 

While fculpture developed to a remarkable extent in this 
diretion in France, a more independent, homely, and natu- 
raliftic feeling, combined with Romanefque treatment, flill 
prevailed for the moll; part in Germany, frequently rude in 
conception and execution, but not, however, without occafional 
grandeur and beauty, although wanting that delicacy of fenti- 
ment exprefled by the French works. Of callings in bronze 
of this century is the font in Wurzburg Cathedral, the work of ' 
Majler Eckard, of Worms, in 1279. Gothic mam 

ner, having fcenes from the life of Chrift in eight divifions, 
executed with more care than artiftic merit. Some admirable 
reliquaries and other church objedls, with figures of the Apoftles, 
&c. in copper or bronze gilt, as well as candelabra, &c., were 
executed during this century, many of which are preferved to 
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our day. Of fuch are the fhrine of the Virgin in the Cathedral 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, others at Tournay, &c. 

Hardly fo fatisfactory becaufe not fo pure, the fculpture 
of the fourteenth becomes ftill more florid in ornament, and 
although of excellent technical execution, is wanting in origi- 
nality of invention and in the expreffion of a higher feel- 
ing ; a greater tendency to a naturaliflic treatment gained 
ground and grew into a conventional mannerifm. At Nurem- 
berg were produced fome of the moft important works of 
German fculpture in ftone during the fourteenth century, 
enriching the noble churches of that interefting old city. At 
Augfburg, Cologne, &c. are others. The carved wooden 
altar retables of this and the next century are alfo impor- 
tant. Meanwhile fome of the metal work was of great 
beauty, although the larger works in bronze do not equal the 
excellence of the ftone fculpture of their time in Germany. 
At.Mayence is a plain font of 1328. In the Marienkirche, at 
Colberg, is the feven-branched candleftick executed in 1327, 
and the font made in 1355. At Lubeck in the Marienkirche 
is another font, caft in 1337. There is another, of 1344, in 
the Church of St. Nicholas at Kiel, and another at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, of 1376, where is alfo a feven-branched candleftick. 
Another metal font is in S. Sebald at Nuremberg; and one in 
St. Ulrich at Halle, caft in Magdeburg by Ludolf, of Bruns- 
wick, and his fon Heinrich^ in 1435. Again there is one at 
Berlin in the Church of the Virgin, with figures of Chrift, the 
Virgin, and Saints in relief. Of the date of 1457 is one by 
' Mafter Hermann Vifcher, of Nuremberg, with figures of the 
Apoftles, which is in the church at Wittenberg. All of thefe, 
however, difplay an inferiority and want in originality of concep- 
tion as compared with the earlier fonts at Liege and Hildeftieim. 

A fine work in lead, which is frequently fuppofed to be of 
bronze, and of excellent defign, is the fountain in the market 
place at Brunfwick. 
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At Prague is the interefting equefbrian ftatue of St. George, 
executed in 1373 by Martin and George von Cluffenbach, by 
order of the Emperor Charles IV. It is a moft vigorous and 
admirable model, conceived with great fpirit and difplaying 
much knowledge and obfervation of nature. It is nearly two- 
thirds of the fize of life, the details executed with great care, 
and altogether one of the moft remarkable works in bronze 
of the fourteenth century (of this a caft is in the Mufeum, 
No. ’64.-1 13). In Cologne Cathedral is the noble bronze tomb 
of Conrad von Hochftaden, the Archbifhop, who died in 1261, 
but the monument was not eredted till the following century, 
probably after 1322. The figure is one of great dignity and 
folemn repofe. 

Many and remarkable are the monumental flabs of the 
earlier years of the fourteenth century in various churches of 
Central Germany ; fome to lay perfonages, knights and nobles, 
but more to bifiiops and other ecclefiaftical dignitaries ; but they 
are nearly all fculptured in ftone. 

Among fome of the more important gilt bronze and copper 
chajfes of this period in Germany may be mentioned that of 
S. Emmeran at Ratifbon and that of St. Patrochus of Soeft, 
the work of Majier Sigefried in 1313, which is now preferved 
in the Berlin Mufeum. 

The fine gilt bronze work of the tabernacle door at St. 
Sebald’s, Nuremberg, a caft of which is in the Mufeum 
(No. ’72.-68), is of the earlier half of the fourteenth century. 

We have feen how comparatively rare was the ufe of bronze 
for monumental fculpture in Germany, as was alfo the cafe in 
France, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In ftone 
the northern artifts had made confiderable executive progrefs, but 
no higher advance in the creative fpirit had become apparent. 
Meanwhile Italian fculptors had left the reft of the world’s art 
ftill bound in the architedtural fetters of the “ Gothic ” manner 
which confined the growing naturaliftic fpirit of the age. In the 
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north, that beautiful architecture ffill prevailed, and fculpture 
dared not encourage her longing after the freedom of a realiftic 
manner. In Italy the dormant claffic tafte gladly welcomed a 
revival of antique architectonic forms, and fculpture alfo freed 
herfelf from thofe reftriCtions which the pointed ftyle, never 
ftriClly adopted in its purity, but more or lefs varied under Italian 
hands, had only lightly impofed. The Gothic was an exotic of 
the north, that, beautifully modified by the Italian foil and clime, 
became a very lovely but erratic variety, foon to fade away 
before the revived cultivation of an indigenous manner. There 
is, neverthelefs, a wondrous charm in the delicate propriety, the 
grace, and earneft truthfulnels difplayed in fome northern fculp- 
tures of the Gothic period ; but at its decline that art exhibits the 
fpirit of revolution and unreft, without attaining to a fixednefs 
or dignity of charader or beauty of expreffion. Subfequently, 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, a ftrongly picturefque 
dramatic rendering of facred fubjeCls is manifefted in the curious 
carved and coloured wooden altar pieces, &c., fome of which 
may be referred to in this Mufeum (Nos, 5894.-59, 192,-66, 
2418,-56), &c. 

As charaCteriftic of German plaftic art under the circum- 
ftances and feelings of the time, wanting in elevation, though 
full of naive invention, they are hardly otherwife admirable, 
although occafionally defigned with great power. Their tech- 
nical execution is very excellent, and the abundance of their 
produdion by many hands throughout Germany is remark- 
able. Wood carving indeed, as might naturally be expeded 
from the abundance of that material and the want of a finer 
quality of ftone or marble, was the leading vehicle for the 
art, which in fuch works called in the aid of colour and of 
gilding to enrich its otherwife fombre furface. Some of the 
carved choir ftalls, defks, pulpits, &c. are very admirable; thofe 
at Ulm by Jorg Syrlin may be particularly mentioned,’- 


1 Caft in Mufevim, ’74.-89, 
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Veitt Stojs was one of the moft important mafters who 
developed to a high level the art of fculpture in wood ^ at the 
end of the fifteenth and early fixteenth centuriesj an art in 
which probably Michael Wohlgemuth^ Adam Krafft,^ 2x16. Albrecht 
Durer alfo diftinguifiied themfelves ; he worked at Nuremberg 
and at Cracow, where he alfo executed fome carved work in 
ftone. 

But upon the interefting, and, in England, but little known 
fubjed of thefe remarkable wood carvings and their authors, 
among which are fome works of extraordinary beauty, as alfo 
many of exaggerated and ofFenfive adtion and detail, this is not 
the place to enter ; we merely allude to them as occupying in 
German plaftic art the place which in Italy was filled by 
fculpture in marble and in bronze. 

During the earlier half of the fifteenth century, with rare 
exceptions, monumental works were, for the moft part, in ftone, 
and generally coloured as the wooden altars. More important 
works in ftone fculpture were executed at Nuremberg during the 
fecond half of that century, by Adam Krafft} the typical reprefen- 
tative of German plaftic art at that period, and by other artifts 
in Swabia, Franconia, &c. Tomb flabs in bronze are of much 
lefs frequent occurrence and inferior in execution ; of fuch are 
fome in the cathedral at Bamberg and elfewhere. The majority 
are in memory of church dignitaries, and date from 1414 
through the fecond half of the century, and may be more cor- 
re( 5 lly|clafled among “ brafles,” the effigies, being engraved or 
caft in outline ; others in very low relief. Of thefe is one to 
Canon Erhard Truchfefs, who died in 1491 ; others date during 
the firft half of the fixteenth century. The name of Hans 
Krebs, as the cafter, is upon one of them. Subfequently we 

iRofary at Nuremberg, ’72.-67,, ^ Groups i304.-’72 to i307.-’72, 

caft ; altar-piece from Boppard, No. wood. 

125.-73, wood. ®Schreyer Monument, St. Sebald’s 

Church, No. ’72.-53, caft. 
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find the armorial bearings caft in bronze and inferted in the 
infcribed ftone. 

Among thefe bronze memorial dabs we may refer to that of 
Bilhop Georg L, who died in 1475 » Bilhop Heinrich 

III.J of 1489 ; Bilhop Vitus I. , 1503 ; Bilhop Georg II., 1505J 
call from a defign by Wolfgang Katzheimer, Wanting in 
artiftic excellence of model, they are ably call and carefully 
elaborated. 

We may alfo refer to the curious monuments in gilt bronze 
of the 15th century of Count Weinlberg and his Countefs, 
which are preferved in the National Mufeum at Munich (call. 
No. ’73.-459, 460), and to the door in the church at Sigmar- 
ingen of bronze, filvered and gilt (call. No. ’73.-461). 

In Hildelheim Cathedral is a brafs to Canon von Veltheim, 
of the fixteenth century (caft. No. ’73.-375), infcribed, “Cordt 
mente me fecit.” 

But of fuch works in bronze the larger number were 
executed by the notable callers and modellers of Nurem- 
berg, firll and foremofl among whom was the renowned Peler 
Vijcher, on the fubjedl of whofe produdlions an important 
illullrated work is now being publilhed by Dr. Liibke. Peter 
was a native of Nuremberg, the fon of a brafs caller, Hermann 
Vijcher, who had made the font at Wittenberg in 1457, and 
who probably executed many of the Bamberg monuments. 

In the church of St. Sebald at Nuremberg is a figure of 
the Saviour on the crofs in bronze, a work fomewhat over life 
fize, of the year 1482, that has been afcribed alfo to Her- 
mann Vijcher, and which difplays great power and careful 
execution. 

The greater part of Peter Vijcher' s life feems to have been 
fpent at Nuremberg, where he executed the orders fent to him 
from various parts of Germany, and where he was alfilled at 
his foundry by five fons ; of thefe, one, Hermann, made a 
journey into Italy. Peter Vijcher however, not merely a 
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bronze cafter, he was an artift of profound thought and great 
inventive capacity, qualities which become manifeft through- 
out his otherwife naturaliftic and eminently Teutonic rendering 
of the fubjedts he fo ably treated ; the Gothic form and orna- 
mentation, mingled with renaij[fance details, pervades nearly all 
his works and afford' a ftriking inftance — paralleled under a 
different fentiment by the fculptors of Italy in the earlier years 
of the fifteenth century — of what may be done without, on the 
one hand, offending the reftridlive exigencies of pointed archi- 
tedture, by an an over freedoom of gefture ; while, on the 
other, a rigid mannerifm gives place to a natural and dignified 
reprefentation of the figure or fubjedt. 

Taking his works in the fequence of their produdtion, 
we begin with the monument to Count Otto IV, of Hennen- 
berg, of 1490,^ which has been afcribed to Vifcher ; certainly by 
him is that to Archbifhop Ernft, in Magdeburg Cathedral, exe- 
cuted in 1495 ; and that to Biftiop Johann at Breflau, in the 
cathedral, of 1496, in which he already fliows an independence 
of the rigid models of the earlier fchool. 

His next recorded work, after an interval of fome ten years, 
difplays a ftill greater advance in freedom from the old manner, 
and is in every refpedt a noble monument of artiftic Ikill. This 
is the well known fhrine of S. Sebald at Nuremberg, a labour 
of love, which occupied him from 1508 to 1519. A caff of this 
grand work is in the South Kenfington Mufeum (No. ’69.— 14). 
It may be regarded as reprefentative of the perfedtidn of 
German fculpture in bronze at the dawn of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, and in this refpedt fliould be ftudied and compared with 
the fame art in Italy, not indeed at the fame period, but of 
fome half century anterior ; and again as an example of the 
higher realiflic fchool, as contrafted with the ideal of the Italian 
raafters. Admirable as they may be, we cannot but feel that 


1 Call in Muleum, ’73.-580. 
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the works of Vijcher are by fuch comparifon found wanting in 
that high feeling for the beautiful which pervaded the art of 
Ghiberti, viHilt they are as far removed from the objedive 
fentiment and the heart-ftirring power of Donatello. Never- 
thelefs they engage the attention by the naive rendering of the 
ftories reprefented, and the charm of truthfulnefs that per- 
vades the whole work; the figures of the Apoftles alfo are 
not without confiderable dignity and a depth of exprelEon which 
raifes them above the realiftic ; but in the nude figures of 
children his modelling is far from excellent, although the play 
of fancy in the groups has much charm. The architectural 
and other ornamentation is admirable, as is the painftaking 
execution of every detail of this mafterly work. 

A rilievo, executed in 1521, reprefenting the crowning with 
thorns, which is in the Cathedral at Erfurt ; as alfo ^.re'plica 
in the Caftle Chapel at Wittenberg are fine works by the matter ; 
as is another, of the fame period, in the Cathedral at Ratifbon, 
the tomb flab of Margaretha Tucher, reprefenting Chrift met 
by the mourning fitters of the dead Lazarus. This compofi- 
tion is devoid of Gothic influence, and treated in a purely 
renaijfance ttyle of great excellence. In the Egidienkirche at 
Nuremberg is another baf-relief; the fubjeCt is the Defcent 
from the Crofs, and it bears the monogram and mark of the 
matter, with the date 152a; a catt of this is in the Mufeum 
(No. ’64.-148.) 

At Afchaffenburg is the monument to Cardinal Albrecht 
von Brandenberg, of the year 1525, on which the figure of the 
Cardinal is reprefented in relief of life size. This is a noble 
work of high artittic quality. At Wittenberg, in the Cattle 
Chapel, is the fine monument to Frederic the Wife, Elector ; 
alfo a figure in rilievo of excellent art, dated 1527, by fome 
fuppofed to have been executed by his fon Peter, after the 
matter’s defign. One of the figures which furround the grand 
monument to the Emperor Maximilian at Innfbruck is believed 
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to have been executed by P, Fijcher, he having received an 
order for that work in 1513, and having been occupied in 
modelling one of the figures. Dr. Liibke fuggefts that this 
may be the flatue of King Arthur of Englandj certainly the 
moft excellent of the group, and one of the earlieft, dated 1513 ; 
that of King Theoderic, of the fame date, is alfo fuppofed 
to be by him. Neither of thefe figures were call at Innlbruck. 
Other exifting works afcribed to Vijcher are — a relief in the 
Berlin Mufeura, reprefenting Orpheus and Eury dice; the figure 
of Apollo in the ad of Ihooting, which is at Nuremberg in the 
Mufeum, is dated 1532, and is probably the work of one of 
his fons, Feter Vijcher having died in 1529. The rich lattice- 
work executed by him for the Fugger’s tomb at Auglburg was 
fold for old metal and melted down. 

Two fine bronzes, inkftands, in the writer’s poflelTion are 
interefting as fmall objeds by a great mailer ■ they are varied 
embodiments of the fame idea, which is conveyed by a label, 
bearing the infcription, VITAM . NON . MORTEM . 
RECOGITA. A nude female figure (Truth ?) is Handing at 
the fide of a vafe, on which her left hand -refts, her right is 
pointing upwards ; a Ikull is on the ground (in one model Ihe 
thrulls it behind with her foot), alfo a Ihield and Iwordormace; 
the pofition of the figures, the form of the vafe, and the details, 
are varied upon each bronze. With the infcription, which is 
call in relief, upon one are the initials P . V . and between them 
the emblem of two filh, transfixed upon a fpear ; beneath the 
bafe is incifed the crolTed hook, fimilar to that upon the flab in 
the Egidienkirche at Nuremberg, and the date 1525: on the 
other the emblem of two filh on a fpear is four times repeated 
among the ornaments upon the elegant but peculiarly formed 
vafe. Both thefe bronzes are carefully executed, and, as we 
believe, works by the elder Vijcher} 

(1) This emblem of the two impaled Eurydice relief at Berlin, above referred 
filh is alfo feen on the Orpheus and to, and which is clearly the work of 
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The foundry continued working after the mafter’s death, 
producing many and important caftings, and it would feem that 
even during his life he executed cafts from models by other 
artifts ; of fuch is a tablet in memory of Helene Duchefs of 
Mechlenberg, died 1524, for Schwerin Cathedral. The bronze 
hddacchino above the tomb of St. Magaretha at Afchaffenburg 
is alfo attributed to the Vijchers, perhaps the elder. Other fine 
monuments to Counts of Nuremberg at Romhild are alfo 
probably from their foundry, from about 1490 to 1510; 
that of Count Herman VIII. and Elizabeth of Brandenburg, his 
wife (1508), with recumbent efiigies of life fize, is anoble workh 
Another bronze monument of great excellence is atHechingen, 
commemorating Count Eitel Friedrich IL, and his wife Mag- 
dalena of Brandenburg. ' A Iketch, believed to be for this 
monument, by the hand of Durer, dated 1513, is in the 
Florentine Gallery. ■ In the Cathedral at Cracow is a grand 
monument in bronze to Cardinal Friedrich, fon of Cafimir X, 
of Poland, which combines the graven work of our Englifii 
brafles with figures in relief. The effigy of the Cardinal is 
graven on a bronze plate, and upon another he is reprefented 
kneeling before the Virgin and Child, as in life; the patron 
faint, S. Staniflaus, is behind, leading a man by the hand, whom 
he had reftored to life. In 1 534 Hermann Vijcher, the eldeft 
fon, executed the monument to John the Conftant, which is in 
the Caftle Chapel at Wittenberg. That to the Bilhop Sigmund 

the fame hand as thefe inkHands. A upon insufficient foundation, afcribes 
repetition of the Orpheus plaque, alfo the Dreyfus plaque to Jacopo, reafoning 
bearing the fame emblem, but varied from what he regards as a iimilarity of 
in the arrangement of the figures. See,, manner, and miftaking (as we think) the 
is in the polTeffion of M. Dreyfus, of emblem of the impaled fifii for the well- 
Paris. In an able memoir on Jacopo known caduceus of Jacopo. In thefe 
de^ Bar bar i and his works, in the fmall works it is intereiling to observe 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, and publiihed how much more Peter Vifeher's manner 
in a feparate form. (4 to., Paris, 1876.) was influenced by the Italian revival 
M. Charles Ephruflj, in our opinion when treating a claffic fubjedl. 

^ Cafts in the Muleum, No. ’72.-55. 
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von Lindenau in the cathedral porch at Merfeberg is alfo by 
him. At AfchafFenburg is a tablet by John Vijcher, of the 
year 1550, in the monaftic church, reprefenting the Virgin and 
Child ; it is more Italian in manner. In Berlin Cathedral is 
the bronze monument of Johann Cicero the Eleftor, who died 
in 1499. The figure is in baf-relief on a flab beneath the 
farcophagus, a work of later time, which rifes above on pillars ; 
on this the figure is repeated, but in high relief, and treated in 
a more recent but inferior style. The lower relief is of the 
time, if not caft by the hand, o? Peter Vijcher, the more recent 
work probably by his fon Johann, whofe name and the date, 
1530, is, however, infcribed on the lower flab. A monument to 
Bilhop Lorenz von Bibra at Wurzburg (died 1519) is alfo 
afcribed to him. 

Pankraz Labenwolf 'f?as a pupil of the Vijcher fchool, who 
executed in 1550 the fountain bafin in the courtyard of the 
Town Hall at Nuremberg, as alfo the ftandard bearing boy on a 
column. In the market for vegetables is the fountain fur- 
mounted by the figure of a peafant holding a goofe under 
either arm, whence flows the water. In the church at Moflcirch 
is a monument to Count Werner von Zimbern (died 1554), 
alfo by Labenwolf. Other workers in bronze at Nuremberg 
executed monuments, of which that to Anton Krefs, is of 
1513, and a memorial flab to Heftor Pomer, died 1541, are 
in S. Lorenz Church. One to the Bilhop of Stadion, 1543, in 
the Egidien Church. Nor fhould we omit to mention the 
numerous armorial bearings, caft in bronze, that are fixed to 
the graveftones in the Nuremberg Cemetery, and others in 
churches, as alfo thofe at Wurzburg. Of thefe a fine original 
example. No. 7796.-63, is in the South Kenfington Mufeum, 
and cafts of others. Nos. S, 1^3 77 - the latter city, 

in the cathedral, are other memorial flabs in bronze, Nurem- 
berg work, probably of the Vijcher foundry, as that to Biftiop 
Conrad. One to Bilhop Melchior, who died in 1558, is inferior. 
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Perhaps the mofl: impofing bronze monument in the world 
is that to the Emperpr Maximilian in the Palace Church at Inns- 
bruckj the idea of which was conceived and partly planned 
during his life. As it now Hands, a lofty marble farcophagus, 
on which is the kneeling bronze figure of the Emperor, as in 
prayer — a work of great beauty that has been afcribed to an 
Italian artift, Lodovico Scalza^ of Milan — is enriched with fculp- 
tured baf-reliefs, and enclofed with an elaborate grille ^ occupying 
the centre of the church ; while Handing, as in guard, and ranged 
in a row on either fide, are Hatues, about eight feet high, of 
twenty-eight hiHorical perfonages or relatives of the imperial 
houfe, fome of which, as already Hated, were caH at Nuremberg. 
Of others, one Joerg Mujchgat prepared the model and the 
caHing was executed by Hans and Laux TLotmann and Lorenz 
Sartor. But Gilg SeJJlfchreiber, the court painter, had to mpdel 
one, that was caH by Peter Laiminger, and to fuperintend 
the work which proceeded but llowly under his direction j 
Steffen Godl, as well as P. Vijcher, had fome portion affigned to 
him. In 1516 Gilg Seffljchreiher is Hill employed, but fome 
work was alfo done at Augfiburg, probably thirty-two half- 
length figures that are now loH, About one half of the 
exiHing Hatues are afcribed to the court painter, Gilg, including 
a model for that of the Emperor. In addition to thefe larger 
Hatues twenty -three of half life fize are now in the Silver 
Chapel, never having been properly arranged in regard to the 
monument. ’ • 

Some of thefe figures are works of confiderable excellence, 
thofe alcribed to Vijcher being by far the beH ; others again 
are rigid and without movement; for the moH part the caHing 
and elaboration of details are more admirable than the model- 
ling, but the effe< 5 t of the whole, particularly when feen in the 
waning light of evening, is very impofing and folemn. 

Bronze work of the Hxteenth century is lefs abundant in 
other parts of Germany ; we muH not, however, overlook the 
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city of Liibeck, where, in the Marienkirche, is the bronze font 
of the fourteenth century, and where others exift of later date. 
That in the Egidien Kirche of T454 is a fimple bronze balin 
on ftone lions. One of Gothic charadter is in the Cathedral, by 
Laurens Graven in 1455, ftatuettes in arched receffes. 

Another of the fame charadler is in the Jacobkirche, of 1466. 
In the Marienkirche is a tabernacle adorned with ftatuettes, 6tc., 
the work of the goldfmith Nicolaus Rughe/ee and the cafter 
Nicolaus Gruden. 

There is alfo a grand bronze fcreen in that church made in 
1518. The monument of Gothard Wigerinck is of more 
renaijfance charadler. 

Other fonts of bronze are in churches, as one at Steudal, of 
1474, in the Marienkirche ; another of 1520, and a lattice-work 
at Salzwedel by Hans von Koln ; at Emmerich is another, fup- 
ported by fyrens. 

At Erfurt, in the Cathedral, are numerous monumental 
llabs commemorating canons and other dignitaries, thefe are 
moftly engraved, and to be clalTed among braffes, fome only of 
more recent date being in relief. 

At Merfeberg Cathedral is a rilievo monument to Bilhop 
Thilo von Trotha, who died in 1510 ; he is reprefented kneel- 
ing before the Trinity ; alfo a flab to Bilhop Adolph of NaiTau, 
of the fixteenth century. 

Of the latter half of the fixteenth century German fculpture 
in bronze is lefs abundant and remarkable, and becomes more 
and more fubjedted to the influence of the followers of Michel 
Angelo. Some grand works were, however, executed at Nurem- 
berg and elfewhere. 

By Wolf Hilger, the cafter of Freiberg, is a monument in 
the church of St. Peter at Wolgafl: to the Duke Philip I. of 
Pomerania, who died in 1560. 

By Georg Labenwolf was a grand fountain of Neptune, call 
for the King of Denmark in 1 583. Another fountain, caft by 
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BenediSl Wurzelbauer in 1589, is that with figures of the 
cardinal virtues near the church of S, Lorenz at Nuremberg. 
The produdbion of armorial and other bronze ornaments to the 
tombftones in the neighbouring cemeteries alfo continued, but 
their defign is lamentably inferior to thofe of the preceding 
century. 

At Wurzburg, in the Cathedral, is the rilievo monument to 
Bifhop Melchior, who died in 1558, and a half figure of Wit 
Krebfter (died 1594) in the Neumiinfter. 

In the fame church are two grand brazen lamps, the work 
of Jacob Hack in 1540. 

At Afchaffenburg is a bronze monumental flab, call in 1584 
by Hieronymus Hack, and reprefenting the Knight Melchior von 
Graenroth, kneeling, with St. John, Mary, and others at the foot 
of the crofs on which Chrift is nailed. 

Wolfgang Neidthard of Ulm was a cafter who worked at 
Augfburg, executing the bronze ornaments in the Town Hall, 
and a ftatue of Guftavus Adolphus, for Sweden. 

Johann Reichel call the figure of Michael the Archangel, 
which is over the gateway of the Arfenal in Augfburg. It was 
produced anterior to 1607. 

In Northern Germany the ufe of bronze memorial flabs 
was ftill, though not abundantly, continued ; feveral of them 
may have emanated from the Nuremberg foundries. Of fuch 
probably are thofe at Coburg ; that of Johann Friedrich II. of 
Saxony, who died in 1595, an able work; alfo one of equal 
excellence and by the fame hand, to Elizabeth his wife ; one to 
Johann Cafimir (died 1633). A bronze tablet to Chriftina 
Landgravine of Helfen (died 1549) is at Caflel, in the Church of 
St. Martin. One is in the Cathedral at Magdeburg, to Ludwig 
von Lochow (died 1616), and again another to Cuno, who died 
in 1623, with the portrait, and the fubjed of the Entomb- 
ment, treated in a highly hnt baroque ftyle. 

During the latter half of the feventeenth and the earlier 
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years of the eighteenth centuries, works of fculpture in bronze 
were but rarely executed in Germany ; the thirty years’ war too 
much engrofled the attention of all claffes. Notwithftanding, 
fome excellent artifts of the Flemifh, Netherland, and Dutch 
fchools worked in marble and in ftone at Berlin and elfewhere. 

In 1697 Andreas Schlater, a native of Hamburg, who had 
ftudied his art in the Low Countries, modelled the ftatue of 
the Elector Frederick III., which was caft by Jakohi and ereded 
in Koningsberg. He afterwards modelled the equeftrian ftatue 
to the Great Eledlor, which is on the bridge at Berlin. It alfo 
was caft by Jakohi in 1700 and eredled in 1703, and is a work 
of the higheft excellence. At the angles of the pedeftal, which 
is panelled with baf-reliefs, are figures of captives in their chains. 

At Vienna George Raphael Donner modt&W&dL 

figures of the rivers of Auftria, and of Providence, which were 
caft in lead and now adorn the fountain in the 'new market place 
of that city. 

As the barocco of Louis XIV. had influenced tafte in 
Germany previous to the Great Revolution, fo the cold pfeudo- 
claflical ftyle of the Republic and the Empire fpread its chill- 
ing and mannered forms throughout, aided by the example of 
Canova and of David. From the extravagance of the former 
manner, artifts were led by archeological teaching and by ftudy- 
ing the then recently difcovered monuments of Grecian art, to 
adopt a method which was but a petrification of their charac- 
teriftics, or a lifelefs reprodudion of their forms. 

From this fcholaftic rigidity the genius of Flaxman, and yet 
more that of Fhorwaljden, (whofe moft important work in bronze 
is the equeftrian ftatue of the Eledtor Maximilian I. at Munich) 
barely fucceeded in refcuing the plaftic art of their refpedtive 
countries and of Germany, while France and Italy almoft refigned 
themfelves to the trammels of their own newly-created manner. 

A more naturaliftic and healthy fentiment has fince prevailed 
throughout. 
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In Germany Schadow (1764-1850) produced works of 
independent charader, for the moft part or all in marble, fome 
of which have fince been reproduced in bronze. 

Chrijiian Rauch, alfo of Berlin, executed fome portrait 
ftatues in bronze, of which one to Blucher, defigned by Schadow, 
is at Breflau, and was finilhed in 1820.^ Another in the fame 
material is at Berlin, executed in 1826, with baf-reliefs upon 
the bafe. In 1826 alfo he produced the monument to A. H. 
Franke at Halle, a group reprefenting the founder of the 
orphanage between two children. Other works by him are the 
ftatue of Diirer at Nuremberg ; the monument to Maximilian I. 
at Munich, &c. But his moft important, is the grand equef- 
trian ftatue of Frederick the Great (1839-1851), with its 
richly adorned pedeftal, fo confpicuous an objedt at Berlin, and 
of which there is a reduced copy in the South Kenfington 
Mufeum (No. 976-’72). 

Toward the clofe of his career, in 1855, he produced the 
bronze ftatues to Generals Gneifenaw and York, and ftill later 
that to Kant at Konigfberg, and to Thaer at Berlin. The 
works of this artift are marked by great truthfulnefs and indi- 
viduality, harmonioufly proportioned and ably grouped, but 
wanting high ideal afpiration in fubjedts beyond the range of 
monumental portraiture. 

Friedrich Drake, Rauch' s pupil, ably followed his matter’s 
manner, producing numerous works in marble and metal, as 
that to Juftus Mofer at Ofnaburg, and the equeftrian ftatue 
to King William of Pruflia at the entrance of the railway 
bridge at Cologne ; that to Schinkel in Berlin; to Melanchthon 
at Wittenberg, &c. 

Gujlav Bl'djer has alfo produced ftatues, &e. in bronze, as 
that of the Burgomafter Franke at Magdeburg. 

A notable but fomewhat exaggerated bronze work by 

^ A finiflied model of this ftatue, in bronze, figned C. R. F., is in the corridor 

at Windibr'Caftle. ■ ■ ■ ' : 
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Wolff IS on the ftaircafe of the Berlin Mufeum, a mounted 
youth attacked by a lion ; it forms a correfponding group to 
the Amazon by Auguft Kifs, and is of greater merit. This 
artifl: has produced many important works in bronze, among 
them we may note the equeftrian monuments to Frederick 
William III. at Kbniglberg and Breflau, and that king’s 
ftatue at Potfdam. Alfo one to Duke Leopold Friedrich 
Franz. But his more generally known groups are thofe of 
St. Michael, and St. George and the Dragon, works of amazing 
power fomewhat overftrained. 

Ernji Rietjchel (1804-1860) was another able artift in 
monumental figures, fome of which he executed in bronze. 
Of fuch are the feated ftatue of King Friedrich Auguft of 
Saxony, at Drefden, where he worked for fome years. His 
bronze ftatue to Lefling, at Brunfwick, is excellent ; as alfo 
that of Luther, modelled by him for the great monument at 
Worms. Thofe to Goethe and Schiller at Weimar, and to 
Weber at Drefden, are alfo from his hands. 

Ernji Hdhnel alfo worked at Drefden. The ftatue of 
Charles IV. at Prague ; that of Beethoven at Bonn ; that to 
Friedrich Auguft II. at Drefden ; and the equeftrian ftatue of 
Prince Schwarzenberg at Vienna, are among his more important 
works in bronze. 

At Frankfurt is the Guttenburg monument modelled by 
Eduard von der Launitz, and executed in metal by the galvano- 
plaftic procefs. That of Schiller was modelled by Dielmann. 

Ludwig Schwanthaler (1802-48), the leader of the Munich 
fchool, worked chiefly at that city after completing his ftudies 
in Italy. He alfo produced many works in bronze, the coloflal 
figure of Bavaria, 54 feet high, being moft remarkable for its 
fize. Twelve figures in bronze gilt, portraits of kings of 
Bavaria, in the throne room at the Konigfbau, are alfo his 
work. Others to Wrede and to Tilly. He alfo executed the 
heavy ftatue to Goethe at Frankfurt, and that to Mozart at 
Salzburg. 
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Of Schw ant haler' s fchool arefome bronze ftatues in Munich 
of queftionable tafte^ fuch as thofe in the Maximilian StrafTe, 
and that of the Eledor Max Emmanuel on the Promenade. 
An equeftrian jftatue to King Ludwig is by another hand, that 
of Widnmann. 

A more recent work of importance are the bronze doors 
for the Capitol at Walhington, caft by F. V. Muller of Munich, 
after defigns by Randolph Rogers. 

Hans GaJJer of Vienna is the author of the bronze ftatue 
to Wieland in Wiemar. 

Fernkorn, a pupil of Schwanthaler' s fchool, has alfo produced 
bronze works of fize at Vienna, as the St. George and the 
Dragon, the equeftrian ftatue to Archduke Charles, and that to 
Prince Eugene. 
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CHAPTER VII I 


Bronze Sculpture in France. 

PER the long continued occupation of Gaul by 
the Romans, an occupation that left a much 
ftronger imprefs upon the arts and habits of 
the people than that produced in Germany or 
England, a period intervenes, of the produdtions of which we 
have but few charadleriftic remains. The Franks and Gauls 
during thefe fubfequent troubled centuries were ftill influenced 
by reminifcences of the claflic manner, occafionally but flightly 
intermingled with that of the Byzantines. 

Not indeed until the Merovingian period do we find any 
diftindlly charaderiftic ftyle of metal working fupervening 
upon that of the debafed Roman, which, for the fake of dif- 
tindion, is ufually clafled as “ Gallo-Roman.” 

In Merovingian works of bronze, as alfo thofe in the 
precious metals, we find a divergence from claflic models, a 
method of ornamentation of fomewhat oriental tafte, in per- 
fonal ornaments &c., combining the Celtic filigree interlacings 
with Teutonic forms and an enrichment by means of coloured 
glafs or ftones, feparated by cloifom, or thin walls of the 
metal, and ufed in a manner partaking of the antique 
Egyptian and of the Byzantine. 

Again, thefe gold, filver, and gilded bronze fibulas and 
other ornaments for the drefs, weapons, &c., difcovered in 
France, approach fo clofely to the charader of thofe found 
in the Saxon graves of England, in the Lombardic fepulchres 
of Italy, and in Spain, that it is difficult to draw the line 
of difference between the produdions, in fuch fimilar and 
contemporaneous flyle, of thefe feveral branches or peoples. 

B. 
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The ufe of enamel on bronze has been already alluded to in 
reference to the works in that alloy of the later Celtic period 
in Britain ; objeds of fimilar ornamentatioiij which would 
feem to have had a northern origin, are alfo found in Gaul 
and in Germany, but the Merovingian and Saxon manner is 
more diftindly ckyonne, after the Byzantine, and effeded by 
the infertion of flices cut from I'ods of red or many coloured 
glafs or ftones, rather than by the fufion of the powdered 
enamel. 

We muft not, however, be detained by an inquiry into the 
procefs of enamel enrichment to the metal, it is with the bronze 
itfelf we have to do. The former art in France gathered its 
forces together in the great centre at Limoges, a locality already 
celebrated for its metal workers even in claffic times, and where 
they continued to flourilh under the mafter hand of Abhon fol- 
lowed by his more celebrated pupil Eloy, Received into Court 
favour and afterwards created bifhop, the latter admirable 
artift yet continued to practife the work he fo much loved, 
and eftablifhed at Solignac, in A.D. 631, that monaftery 
for artiftic monks, which became a fchool of ecclefiaftical metal 
work. 

The gilt bronze chair preferved at Paris, and known as 
that of Dagobert, has been afcribed from early time to the 
mafter hand of the afterwards fainted Eligms or Eloy (588- 
659), the patron of the craft in France; but (the hiftory given 
by S. Ouen notwithftanding) it is poffibly more ancient, or at 
moft a copy of a Roman curule chair, to which additions and 
alterations have been made, perhaps by Suger (who refers to it 
as the work of Eloy') in the twelfth century. (Caft, No. ’68.-16., 
in the South Kenftngton MufeUm.) 

The Carlovingian ftill retained the forms of debafed Roman 
art, as may be feen in the bronze grilles, the lion-malk door 
rings, See. at the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but the gold- 
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fmiths’ work upon Charlemagne’s fword and crown, though 
rude in modelling, partakes of a Byzantine charadter, and other 
metal work of that period would feem to exhibit rather a 
barbaric difplay of rich material, than originality in defign or 
mafterly execution. 

The Byzantine manner is ftrongly marked in all the earlier 
produdbions of Limoges. Meanwhile, in France, fculpture was 
applied to ivory and to ftone rather than to metal, and larger 
callings in bronze are almofh unknowil. 

The more important goldfmiths’ works of the tenth cen- 
tury, as the altar retable made to the order of Bilhop Sequin by 
Beruelin and Bermim, canons of Sens, for the cathedral of that 
city, were formed of beaten plates of metal fixed on a wooden 
framing ; the figures, alfo of beaten work filled in with a com- 
pofition to give them folidity, being afterwards fixed on. This 
grand work was melted in 1760, Thus we fee that the efba- 
blilhment founded by St. Eloy had formed artills who, migrating 
to other monallic and ecclefiaftical communities, fpread the 
knowledge of their art both far and wide. Laymen alfo worked 
at thefe and kindred arts. 

Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, was the leading fpirit of art 
during the early half of the twelfth century. He rebuilt the 
Abbey of St. Denis, and is faid to have introduced bronze calling, 
probably by the immigration of Byzantine artills, caufing to 
be call for it, about 1140, the firfl: pair of gilt bronze doors 
that had been produced in France. They were enriched with 
rilievos reprefenting the hiflory of the Paffion, the Refurredlion, 
and the Afcenfion. Thefe Hill exilled in 1706. 

Suger was alfo a great reflorer, and in fo doing probably 
injured many previoufly exilling works, as he regilded and re- 
enamelled the candelabra given to the Abbey by Charlemagne, 
and the eagle then in the choir. 

From 1100 to 1400 the indullrious artills of Limoges con- 
tined to produce large monuments, chalTes, church velTels, 

^ ■ -in " ■ 
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candelabra, &c. of gilt and enamelled copper, but their work 
gradually declined during the troublous times of the fourteenth 
century, and eventually ceafed, until again refumed in another 
form under the influence of Francis I. in the fixteenth century, 
and by the mafter hand of Leonard Limoujin. 

The earlieft monument of Limoges work is that to GeofFroy 
Plantagenet, “ Le held' who died in 1 1 50. It is preferved in 
the Mufeum at Mans. 

The monument of Henri le Large, Count of Champagne, 
in St. Stephen’s at Troyes, was a noble piece of metal work, 
richly plated with lilver and jewelled, independently of the 
beauty of its enamelling. This was begun about 1180. 

Perhaps ftill richer was that ereded in 1201 or 1202 in 
the fame church to Thibaut III. It alfo was partly covered 
with lilver plates on a wooden core. The recumbent figure 
and fmaller lateral ones of members of his family were of 
copper, richly gilt and enamelled. Thefe tombs were pillaged 
and deftroyed by the revolutionifts of 1798. 

A leaden font, rudely modelled and caft, afcribed to the 
twelfth century, ftill exifts in the church of S. Evrouet in 
Normandy. 

Not till the thirteenth century, when pointed or fo mis- 
called “ Gothic ” architecture prevailed, did the metal work of 
Limoges ceafe to betray a Byzantine influence. 

With the development of this purely northern and 
eminently graceful ftyle all the After arts fpeedily complied, 
although, occafionally, as in the cafe of fculpture, not without 
certain reftrictions and adaptations to which they were obliged 
to accommodate themfelves. Thefe had, however, previoufly 
exifted, the fculpture that had enriched the earlier rounded 
and tranfitional architecture having been equally “ cabined, 
“ cribbed, confined ” by the fpaces allotted to fuch works, and 
the conftrained requirements of architectural rule, A fome- 
what archaic rigidity of form and figure was the confequence, 
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that neverthelefs harmonized perfectly with its furroundings, 
and together formed an admirable whole. But, in the courfe of 
the thirteenth century, encouraged by the influence of S, Louis, 
we find a wonderful development of art, and a tendency on the 
part of fculpture to emancipate herfelf from fuch architedlural 
trammels, by an effort at more energetic adlion and varied dif- 
pofal of the drapery, and which, after pafling through a golden 
age of mediaeval excellence unfurpaffed by anything fince the 
moft perfe< 5 l period of Greek art — an admirable material expref- 
fion of Chriftian thought and fentiment — ere long degenerated 
into affedted mannerifm. 

Beautiful iron work was executed, but little of the bronze 
fculpture, which in larger works was rare as compared to that 
in ftone and wood, remains. The Ihrine of S. Taurinus in the 
Cathedral Church of Evreux is an example of metal work 
of the thirteenth century, and various reliquaries and church 
veffels, &c. in filver and gilded copper ftill furvive to prove 
the excellence of the goldfmith’s flcill at that period. 

The tombs of Everard de Fouilloy (died 1222) and Geof- 
fery d’Eu (died 1236), Bilhops of Amiens, in that cathedral are 
admirable works ; the figures are call; in high relief upon a flab, 
which is fupported at the angles and fides by fix lions ; a 
gracefully decorated niche is above the head, and fmall figures 
of angels holding cenfers are at the fides, 

*Some others, in fimilar tafte, were in the crypt of St. Denis. 

Thefe works appear to have been call, and differ materially 
from the manner of thofe worked by the artifts of Limoges, 
who adhered to the method of affixing beaten plates upon a 
wooden core. 

Among their larger works may be mentioned the tomb of 
Alix Duchefs of Brittany (died 1220) and her daughter ; thofe 
of John, fecond fon of S. Louis (1247), at S. Denis, and of 
Blanche of France (1243). 

Perhaps the latefl: of the Limoges tombs, ftill preferved to 
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France, is that in the Louvre, the recumbent effigy of Blanche 
de Champagne (1283), wife of John L, Duke of Brittany. It 
is of beaten and gilt copper plates upon an oaken core, the 
pillow, &c., enamelled ; the head alfo is repujje. 

The tomb of Walter de Merton, Biffiop of Rochefter 
(1277), was by “Johannes Limovicenfis.” 

The tomb of William de Valence, in W^eftminfter Abbey, 
is alfo fuppofed to be by a French worker of this century 
(1296). 

Of the many early monuments in bronze formerly to be 
found in the cathedrals and churches of France, but few remain; 
war, revolution, and fafhion have deftroyed all but fome half-a- 
dozen. The fine tomb of Thibault d’Heilly (died 1204) was 
fold as metal from the Church of the Celeftins at Amiens, by 
the Prior Houlier in 1635, who faid a mafs for the bilhop’s 
foul, in gratitude for the 47 2 livres which it realized ! That to 
Jean Chollet the Cardinal (died 1292), in the Abbey of St. 
Lucien at Beauvais, was fold to repair the church ; the effigy 
was of filver. In the cathedral were ten bronze tombs and 
brafles. In Notre Dame and other churches at Paris ; at 
Noyon, Angers, Chartres, Beaupre, Braine, Poiffy, Rouen, 
St, Denis, Vendome, Villeneuve near Nantes ; at the Abbey 
of Chadlis, at La Joie near Hennebon, at the Thaillifer Chapel 
near Gueret, at Le Puy, Crepy en Valois, Evron and Evreux, 
Grandmont near Limoges, at Champagne, Fontaine Da^jel, 
Jouy-en-Brie, and at the Abbey of Ourfcamps were fepulchral 
monuments of enamelled copper, of caft bronze, or incifed 
brafs, all of which have been pillaged and deftroyed. 

At the Abbey of Hautecombe is the tomb of Boniface of 
Savoy, Archbilhop of Canterbury, 1268, the work oi Jean de 
Cologne, 

Meanwhile, a ftrong artiftic feeling prevailed among all 
claffes, and was exhibited on fecular veflels as much as on the 
objects for church ufe. Grotefque figures of animals and ima- 
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ginary creations were contorted into the form, or decorated the 
fpouts and handles, of jugs and drinking veffels. 

Specially beautiful was the fculpture in ivory, a material in 
which that art may be traced and ftudied almoft in unbroken 
feries from a very remote date.^ 

The brilliant artiftic period of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century in France was fucceeded by one of war 
and internal trouble. A diminution of artiftic undertaking, 
lefs numerous works and thofe of lefs excellence, refulted, 
and fculpture in fo valuable a material as bronze was com- 
paratively rare.^ 

The purer Chriftian art had faded out, and an interval of 
fmall adivity was replaced by the current of the revival, 
which, encouraged by Charles VIIL, Louis XIII., and their 
courts, flowed in from Italy. 

That period of tranfition had felt the influence of Flemifh 
tafte, which continued to hold its fway during the fifteenth 
century ; but there was but fmall revival of larger undertakings 
in our material. Of thefe few remain, the iconoclaftic fpirit of 
religious reformers and political revolutionifts having encouraged 
fpoliation of what war and the foe had fpared, the enormous 
wealth in precious and artiftic objeds, fo richly adorning the 
great churches and conventual eftablifhments of France. 

The grand altar at Notre Dame, Paris, was a rich piece of 
metal work, ruthleflly deftroyed. 

The incifed monumental flab to Marlhal Formier, 1513, is 
ftill at the Abbey of St. Junien near Rochechouart. 

At Troyes was a brazen crofs, fome 36 feet high, ereded in 
1495, but afterwards broken up. 

as had been the development of French fculpture 
in ftone and in ivory during the thirteenth and earlier years df 

- Confult Mr, MafkelJ’s Catalogue ^ See Labarte, ibrfLiib of the Gold- 
of the Ivories in the South Kenfmg- fmiths’^ &c. of the 14th century, 
ton Mufeum, and that hy Profeflbr 
Weilwood, 
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the fourteenth centuries, her native artifts were but weak 
during the fifteenth ; that Fleraifh influence, already pre- 
vailing, continued its power, mingling with the ftream 
of Italian renaijjance. The new ftyle became fully efta- 
bliftied through the encouragement given to Italian artifts 
by Francis I. In the courfe of the fixteenth century. Sculp- 
ture, moreover, was not fo abundant in the fifteenth as it 
had prevloufly been, and works in bronze were few; excel- 
lent woodwork was produced, as choir ftalls, &c,, but monu- 
mental fculpture was for the moft part in marble. During 
the following century we find an abundant fchool of able artifts 
working for the moft part on fecular or monumental eredions, 
under the powerful patronage of the luxurious court and wealthy 
nobles of Francis I.’s reign. 

The influence of Cellini upon Jean Goujon, the leading 
French fculptor of that period, is diftinflly fhown in the marble 
group of Diana with the flag, by the latter artift, which is pre- 
fer ved in the Louvre. Germain Pilon, on the other hand, was 
a follower of Primaticcio' s manner. 

We muft, however, confine ourfelves to bronzes ; of thefe, 
not all are by native fculptors, although the admirable caftings 
executed by French founders under the fupervifion of Pri- 
maticcio are worthy of all praife. 

By Germain Pilon is a bronze rilievo In the Louvre rep re - 
fenting the dead Saviour mourned by His dlfciples. By him 
alfo is the kneeling figure of Rene Biraque in the fame Mufeum. 
The monument to Henry II. and Catherine de’ Medici at 
S. Denis Is an important work by the fame artift (1564- 
1583), the kneeling bronze ftatues upon this are admirably 
modelled, but in a fomewhat conventional manner, as are 
alfo figures of the cardinal virtues at the angles, afcribed to 
Ponzio. 

Fremin RouJJel alfo worked at that monument. 

Barthelemy Prieur executed the fine bronze figures of 
Peace, Abundance, and Juftice now in the Louvre, and which 
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formed part of the tomb of the Montmorency. By him alfo 
are two recumbent figures, half-fize, in that colledion. 

From this period we find that France takes an important 
place in the production of artiftic works in bronze, but the 
influence of the Italian fchool continues to be felt, although 
modified by a French manner. 

Caft from the marble by P. Bontemps are bronze baf- reliefs 
of battles from-a monument to Francis I. 

Simon Guillain (1581-1658) are three bronze portrait 
ftatues in the Louvre, executed about 1648, and repre- 
fenting Louis XI V., when ten years old, with his father and 
mother; they formed part of a monument on the Pont au 
Change, other portions of which are in that Mufeum. 

By Guillaume Berthelot, 1640, is a figure of Fame, of life 
fize, in bronze. 

There alfo is a fine bronze buft .of Pierre Sequier, the Chan- 
cellor, by Jacques Sarrazin (1588-1660). 

Various French fculptors were working in Italy under Ber- 
nini's fchooling, or adopting and exaggerating his meretricious 
ftyle at home ; of fuch were Pierre Legros, T eudon and others. 

Franfois Anguier (1604-69) executed the bronze baf- 
reliefs in the Louvre, that had enriched the bafes of De 
Thou’s and of Henri de Loqueville’s monuments. 

In the Louvre alfo is an equeftrian fiatuette of Louis XIV. 
hj Franqois Girardon (1628-1715) — whofe compofitions, like 
thofe by Pierre Puget ^ were after Bernini's manner — the finifhed 
model for the large work that flood in the Place Fendome, 
and was deftroyed during the great revolution. 

Finer, however, is that at Windfor Caflle, having the bafe 
and its fupporting figures. 

In the Louvre are two bronze groups, models of his large 
works at Verfailles, the rape of Proferpine and its companion. 

By Hubert Fe Soeur, a Huguenot refugee, who worked 
and died in England in 1652, is the bronze ftatue of William 
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Earl of Pembroke, in the picture gallery at Oxford. To him 
alfo -we owe our fineft equeftrian ftatue, that of Charles I. at 
Charing Grofs ; call; in 1633. 

Charles Atttoine Coyzevox of Lyons (1640-1720) was an 
able artift ; he executed the figures of Peace, Fidelity, and 
Prudence in bronze on the lower part of his great work, the 
monument to Mazarin, now in the Louvre. 

The morceau de reception” reprefenting the Virgin mourn- 
ing over the body of Chrift, by S. Hurtrelle (1690), is in the 
Louvre. 

The well-known horfes of Marly were the work of Guillaume 
(1678-1746), and by his pupil 'Edme Bouchardon (1698- 
1762) was the equeftrian ftatue of Louis, completed after his 
death by Jean Baptijle Pigalle, and erected on the Place Louis 
XV. ; it was deftroyed during the Revolution. In the Louvre 
is a finifhed bronze model of this w'ork ; another is at Windfor 
(No. 223 corridor). 

Alfo in the Royal Colledion at Windfor are two clever 
figures of children in bronze, the one holding a birdcage, the 
other an apple and a bird, by “ Pigalle, £ 1784.” 

By Pigalle is a Mercury, in lead, caft from the model of 
one at Berlin executed in marble. 

Jea 7 t Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), however, did better 
work ; in the Louvre is a bronze bull of Roufleau and a 
ftatue of Diana, in the fame material, by him. Many of 
the portrait bufts of this time are charafteriftic and excellent 
works, although the enormous wigs and head-drefles of the 
period of Louis XIV. are offenfive to the fimple dignity of 
fculpture. 

At Strafbourg is the bronze ftatue of Guttenberg, with baf- 
reliefs on the pedeftal, a work hy Pierre Jean David 
1856), and one of his beft produftions. 

The important bronze works executed for the Gardens at 
Verfailles, thofe after the antique being callings by the brothers 
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Keller, are works of great excellence ; the figures of childrenj 
&c. by Aubrey and Roger muffc not be overlooked. 

It is to be regretted that the South Kenfington Mufeum 
is not richer in the admirable ornamental bronze work, both 
gilded and dark, that was produced in France fo abundantly 
during the reigns of Louis XIV., XY., and XVI. We allude 
particularly to the clock cafes, furniture mountings, candelabra 
and candlefticks, mountings to vafes of marble, &c., of which 
fo large and fo choice a colledlion is poffefled, and has been fo 
liberally exhibited by Sir Richard Wallace at Bethnal Green. 
Very rich alfo in fimilar furniture bronzes, and in groups and 
ftatuettes of bronze, both Italian and French, is the Royal 
Colledion at Windfor. In the Louvre are fome fine examples, 
removed from St. Cloud and other royal refidences. The ex- 
cellent modelling and the perfeded technical manipulation of 
many of thefe works render them examples for the ftudy of 
the pradical bronzift. Good indeed are fome copies of thefe 
produdions, the work of able French metallifts of our own 
day, and few, if any, fuperior to thofe executed in London by 
Mr. Hatfield, whofe ability as a cafter and chafer has defcended 
to his nephew. Many of thefe works have fince paffed for 
original, although far from the intention of thofe by whom and 
for whom they were originally made. 

The Barker Colledion, lately difperfed, contained excellent 
examples of fuch modern copies, the work, for the moft part, 
of a French hand, now no more. Among thofe who produced 
the originals may be mentioned Andre Charles Boule or Boulle 
(1642-1732) and his pupil Philippe Caffieri, a '^‘fondeur et 
cifeleur the metal work on whofe cabinets is as important as the 
inlaying, Martincourt, the mafter, and Gouthiere (born 1 740) 
the admirable pupil, whofe gilt bronze work was never furpafled. 
His name but rarely occurs on his works ; one fine example, a 
clock cafe, is in Sir R. Wallace’s colledion (the Hertford), 
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andfigned “ Gouthiere, Cijeleur et Dor eur du Roi, a Paris, Quai 
Pelletier, d la Boucle dor, 

His work fomedmes occurs in connexion with models by 
Clodion, &C.J and with furniture by David and Riefener, 
executed for Louis XVI. and his court. He was followed 
by Pierre Philippe fhomire (1751-1843), whofe work, though 
highly finilhed and excellent, is frequently modelled in the dry 
mock claflic ftyle of the empire. Huet, Raufon, and ’Poro an 
Italian, were alfo workers of ornamental and gilt bronze. 

By “ J. P. Cauvet, Jculpteur de Monfieur frere du Roy, 
1783,” are two fine candelabra in the Louvre, fupported by 
figures of Minerva and Fame or Victory. 

F. Dumond was an excellent bronzift of the later years of 
Louis XIV.’s reign, producing admirable figures and groups. 

P. executed figures of horfes, &c. about 1768, 

while we find the name of J. C. Delarche on a group in the 
Royal Colleftion, reprefenting Louis XV. raifed upon a fhield 
by Roman foldiers, after the model by J. B. Lemoine} 

The pfeudo-claffic manner, under the influence of the fchool 
of David and Chaudet, that rofe upon the afhes of the exag- 
gerated but vigorous art of the old regime, had neverthelels 
dexterous hands to execute what its followers defigned, fome 
of whom had furvived the political and artiftic viciflitudes 
of their time. 

Modelled by the latter artift,' cafl; by Cheret, is a feated 
figure of Peace, life fize, and of caft filver ; dated 1 806 : it is 
now in the Louvre. 

The badly caft reliefs on the column of the Place Vendome 
were modelled by JoJeph Bofio (1769-1845) as was the Quad- 
riga, that furmounts the triumphal arch of the Place Carroufel. 


^ A replica of this group is in the Louvre, and is defcribed by M. Louis 

Courajod in the “Gazette des Beaux Arts,” July 187s- 
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Perhaps the moft able but fenfuous fculptor of his time was 
Jaques Pradier, a native of Geneva (1790-1852), many of 
whofe works have an extraordinary charm, but do not appeal to 
the higher mental or religious fentiments. 

By Franfois Rude (1784-1855) is the clever bronze figure 
of Mercury in the Louvre. 

He alfo executed the bronze jftatue to Marlhal Ney, which 
is at the entrance to the gardens of the Luxembourg, and that 
to Cavagnac in the Montmartre Cemetery. 

The ftatue of Henri IV., on the Pont Neuf, which now 
replaces that ordered by Marie de’ Medici, was erected by 
public fubfcription in 1 8 1 8 ; it was call by Piggiani after the 
model by Lemot, at a cofl of about 13,500/. 

By Frangois JoJefh Duret are the very excellent bronze 
figures in the Louvre of a Neapolitan fiflierman dancing the 
Tarantella ; executed in 1833 ; notable for modelling as for 
execution as alfo is its companion figure, a vine-dreffer in the 
abt of improvifing to a guitar or mandolin accompaniment. 

Among the more important bronze works executed in Paris 
within the prefent century are the gates to the Church of the 
Madelaine, caft after the models of the late Baron de Friqueti 
by Eck and Idurand. Their fize rather than their excellence of 
art is remarkable. 

A ftriking and energetic work is the equeftrian bronze ftatue 
of Richard Cceur de Lion in Old Palace Yard, Weftminfter, 
not however faultlefs in its aftion or proportions. It was the 
work of Baron Charles Marochetti, R,A., of French parentage, 
but born at Turin in 1805 ; nurtured at Paris, fchooled at 
Rome, he worked in his native city, at Paris, and in England 
where this group was produced in 1851. His equeftrian 
ftatues of Wellington at Strathfieldfaye and one for Glafgow 
were executed in Paris. The ftatue to Lord Clyde in Waterloo 
Place was his laft work. He died in 1867. 
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Our fpace does not permit us to do more than allude to the 
many ftatues and other works in bronze, both of large fize 
and fmall, fome of great merit, that have been executed in 
France during the laft quarter of a century. Nor can we 
refer in detail to the excellent ornamental work in varieties of 
that material, which has been contributed to recent exhibitions 
by various artifts and producers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Bronze Sculpture in Flanders^ the Netherlands, 
AND Spain. 

N Flanders and the Low Countries, an early and re- 
markable development of commercial and produdtive 
induftry led to an equal adtivity in the various branches 
of metal work. The great centre of this induftry, as 
applied to the manufacture of bronze and latten, was at Dinant, 
where large quantities of “ grqjferie” objedts in that material for 
ordinary ufe, were produced, and whence many able workers 
emigrated to Germany and France. 

Among the more important and early works yet preferved is 
a curious brafs font in the Church of St. Bartholomew at Liege. 
Upon this the fubjedts in rilievo are executed with con- 
fiderable artiftic power, while the artift’s name and locality, 
and the date are recorded by infcriptions, Lambert Patros 
of Dinant, iii 2 ? In the Mufeum at the Porte de Hal, in 
Bruftels, is another, having figures in relief reprefenting the 
Baptifm of Chrift, &c., and uncial infcriptions, with the 
date, 1149, and the place of produdlion, Dionante (Dinant).‘ 
Another, fupported on four figures, is in the Hotel Cluny at 
Paris. 

Sculpture in bronze was, however, but little ufed. The 
noble fhrines of the Virgin, of 1214, in the Cathedral of Tour- 
nay, and that of St. Eleutherius, of 1267, were works rather of 
the goldfmith’s than the bronzift’s art. 


^ Didro% Amiales ArclieoL, t. v., wood. Archaeological Journal, voL 
p. 21. xviiL, p. 2 15. 

^ Figured and defcrlbed by Weft- ; ■ 
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Abundant as was ftone fculpture in that and in the four- 
teenth century, but little, comparatively, feems to have been 
executed in bronze. 

There is no doubt that the material for all the earlier monu- 
raental “ bralTes,” fo ably incifed by Englifti hands, was imported 
from the Low Countries and from Cologne ; although fubfe- 
quently of native nianufadure. 

In France after the decline of that admirable native fchool 
of fculpture which prevailed till nearly the middle of the four- 
teenth century, Flemilh influence became manifeft, and retained 
its power until abforbed into the revival, which fupervened 
from Italy. 

Carving in ivory was alfo cultivated with great fuccefs and 
admirable woodwork was executed. Ironwork alfo attained to 
the higheft excellence in Flanders. 

At Tournay was a great fchool of fculptors in ftone. One, 
Guillaume du Gar din, a mafter, was working there in 1341, 
when John III., Duke of Brabant, gave him the order for his 
monument, to be erefted in the church of the Francifcans 
in that city. Ghent and Bruges were alfo great artiftic 
centres. 

Flanders and the Netherlands, indeed, produced a large 
number of the moft able artifts in various branches, many of 
whom ftill further perfedted their ftudies by a refidence in Italy, 
fubfequently executing important works in Germany, in France, 
and elfewhere. Among thofe of the fourteenth century, was 
Claux Sluter, hy vjhom. is the monument to Philip the Bold, 
now in the Mufeum at Dijon, the Mofes fountain, and other 
works in that city. 

Although monumental fculpture in bronze during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries was comparatively weak, the 
ufe of incifed “ brafles ” for fepulehral flabs was much adopted. 
Some of thefe indeed may almoft be clafled as fculpture, the 
effigy of the deceafed being executed in very low relief. 
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Painting was the more afcendant art, works by fuch matters as 
the Van Eycks and Memling declaring to what a degree of 
excellence it had attained. 

Among the more important Flemitti bralTes that have been 
preferved to our days are thole in memory of Guillaume de 
Wenemaer and his wife. Marguerite Brunen, of about 132,5, 
in the Cathedral at Ghent ; of later date are thole in Notre 
Dame at Bruges, of 1575 and 1581. 

Some brafles of Flemifh workmanftiip occur in Englifh 
churches, as that of 1349 at St. Margaret’s, Lynn, in Norfolk ; 
one of 1361 at Newark, in Notts ; and fragments of others 
which have been re-worked by Englifti artitts on the reverfe fide 
(palimpfeft braflTes), as thofe in Mawgan Church, Cornwall, 

At Tongres is a brafs eagle and ttand, the work of “ Jo- 
“ hannes des JoJes de Eyonants^' 1360, and a candlettick ten 
feet high by the fame artift. 

In Louvain Cathedral is a brazen font of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with a beautiful iron crane for lifting and fupporting the 
cover ; alfo a “ grille ” to the facrament-houfe. At Leau is a 
brafs font and candelabra. Fine lectterns of brafs are in feme 
of the churches, as at Leau, Tirelemont, See., and many others 
are preferved. 

In the Church of Notre Dame at Hal, in Brabant, is a brafs 
ledern of the 15th century, and alfo a font of the fame ma- 
terial, catt in 1444 by Guillaume le Fevre at Tournay. Cafts 
of thefe are in the Mufeum (Nos. ’72*63, ’72*65). The 
candlefticks, ewers, fountains. See. of latten are quaint in form 
and ably executed. 

The moft important work in bronze fculpture executed and 
in Bruges is the monument to Mary of Burgundy, a work by 
‘‘Pierre de Beckere, orfevre et fondeur de metaux a Bruxelles,” 
began in 1495, finiflied 1502. The effigy of that lady, the 
wife of the Emperor Maximilian, is of gilded bronze, and is a 
work of truthful beauty; it lies upon the black marble farco- 
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phagus, the lides of which are enriched with enamelled coats of 
arms, &c. The companion monument to Charles the Bold was 

vroT^ oi Jacques Jongelinck, of Antwerp, in i 55 ^> 
very inferior. 

The fixteenth century produced many able Flemifh fculptors 
and bronziffcs, one of the moll famous of whom was Gian or 
Giovanni Bologna^ whofe art was developed in Italy, and to whofe 
works we have referred in the Italian fe5:ion of thefe introduc- 
tory notes. Pietro Francavilla and others alfo ftudied in Italy, 
producing works of great ability in that and other countries. 

At Auglbui-g are the noble fountains in the Maximilian - 
ftrafle, quite Italian in defign, and the workmanlhip of Flemifh 
artills of the fchool of Giovanni Bologna. The earliefl, that 
known as the Auguftus fountain, is the grander, and was call 
in 1593 by Hubert Gerhard. It is a noble pile furmounted by 
the llatue of Augullus, and adorned with female terminals, 
dolphins, river gods and goddefles, &c. in bronze. 

Hubert Gerhard alfo worked at Munich, where he produced 
the St. Michael, a cololTal figure on the facade of that faint’s 
church, after a defign by Peter de Witte. A group, now in the 
bronze foundry at Munich, reprefenting Mars and Venus, was 
alfo call by him for the Gaflle of the Fuggers at Kirchheim. 

By Adrian Fries or Vries, an admirable worker in bronze, 
born at the Hague in 1560, is the fountain of Mercury, exe- 
cuted previous to 1 594, on which the figure of Jove’s melTenger, 
the idea of which is derived from the model by his mailer, is 
arrefted in his upward flight by Cupid, who fetters his right foot. 

By Adrian Fries alfo was the Hercules fountain, in 1599, 
a work of greater beauty than the former. It is furmounted 
by a figure of Hercules, who is flaying the Hydra at his feet; 
on the lides of the pedeftal are Naiads holding urns, from which 
the water pours, while between are children riding and fporting 
with fwans, which throw water from their bills. 

A fmaller fountain, on which Neptune is the principal 
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figure, may alfo be a work from the fl:udio oi Fries ^ or perhaps 
by his hand, and is afluredly of the fame fchool. 

In the Louvre is a group reprefenting Pfyche carried by 
Mercury, made for Rudolph 11 . at Prague in 1595 by the 
fame fculptor, a fomewhat ftrained and elongated compofition. 
(Caft, No. ’65-48.). 

In the Royal Colledlion at Windfor is a baf-relief, the fub- 
je6t of which is Rudolph II. on horfeback, furrounded by the 
fitter arts, Philofophy and emblematical figures. It alfo is pro- 
bably the work of Jdrian Fries. In the fame collection is a 
fine group, Achilles carrying off Brifeis, figned with a mono- 
gram compofed of the letter F within an A : it is probably the 
work of Franz j^fruck, a goldfmith of Bruffels, who worked 
at Augfburg about 1598-1603. 

Feter de Witte {Pietro Candida) did much work for the 
Elector Maximilian I. in defigning and fuperintending the 
bronze cattings which were executed by the German catter, 
Hans Krumfer of during the firtt quarter of the 

feventeenth century. 

Of thefe the more important are figures of the Cardinal 
Virtues in front of the “ Refidenz ” at Munich, and that of 
the Virgin on its facade ; the latter a work of confiderable 
excellence. 

In the courtyard is the large fountain, about which are many 
fantattic animals and fome allegorical figures ably modelled 
(Catts, Nos. ’65. 85 to 92), and a ttatue of Otto von Wittlefback. 

A fmaller fountain in bronze is in the grotto, having a fur- 
mounting figure of Perfeus (Catt, No. ’67-55), derived from 
that by Cellini ; other bronze figures are in the garden. In the 
Frauenkirche at Munich is the grand monument to the Emperor 
Ludwig, confining of a farcophagus, furmounting the original 
tomb flab already referred to. Figures of Wifdom and Valour 
guard the imperial crown upon the lid, while youthful angels 
futtain fhields of arms at the angles. Four warriors kneel 
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beneath in complete armour and holding ftandards, while the 
bronze figures of Dukes Wilhelm V. and Albrecht V. ftand 
at the fides of the tomb, which was completed in 1622. 
Thefe ftatues are finilhed with the greatefl: nicety of detail, 
although fomewhat ftiffly realiftic. 

Alfo at Munich, on a column in the Marienplatz, ereded. 
in 1638, is a fine figure of the Madonna, conceived in the 
fame fpirit as that on the facade of the palace, and probably by 
the fame Flemifti modeller. 

“ // Fiammingo,"’ Francois Duquejnoy, was a native of 
Bruffels (1594-1644), and an artift of great ability. He is 
particularly excellent in his reprefentation of children, and for 
the admirable delicacy and foftnefs that he imparted to the 
flefii. Some figures after his models were produced in bronze, 
as the well known fountain, the “ Manneken-pis ” at Bruflels ; 
his works in ivory are renowned, and he executed forae large 
ftatues in marble, as the St. Andrew in St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Martin Dejjardins, who worked in France under that name, 
his true one being Martin Van den Bogaert, was a native of the 
Netherlands (1640-94). Among other works he executed a 
ftatue of Louis XIV., formerly ftanding in the place des Vic- 
toires ; the bafe was adorned with baf-reliefs in bronze, which 
are in the Louvre ; and four figures of captives now at the 
Hotel des Invalides. In manner they are exaggerated and 
overftrained, but executed with great care. 

John Michael Rysbrack, born in Antwerp, 1693, came to 
England, and, among other works, produced an equeftrian 
ftatue to William ill., which is at Briftol ; he died in 1770. 

By Laurent Delvaux was the bronze lion, until lately fo 
confpicuous an objecft on Northumberland Houfe. He alfo 
made a Venus, in bronze, after the antique, now preferved 
at Holkham, and other cafts in that material from ancient 
originals. He worked in England ' about the middle of the 
laft century. 
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Sculpture in the Low Countries at this period was quite 
equal in execution to that of the reft of Europe, maintaining 
her influence, but partaking, at the fame time, of all the meretri- 
cious manner of the period, and indulging in it to its full extent. 
Arthur Qiuellinus of Antwerp, a pupil of Fiammingo, had how- 
ever a feeling for art fuperior to the extreme manner of his 
day, and did important work in the Town Hall at Amfter- 
dam and elfewhere. We do not know of works by him in 
bronze. 

Excellent ornamental metal work in bronze and brafs was 
produced in the Netherlands, &c. during the lafl century, the 
ftyle being for the moft part modified by French taflre in defign 
and ornamentation. 

We have not fpace to enter into particulars, nor may we 
refer individually to works in ftatuary of more recent date, 
many of which are of great excellence ; thefe modern works 
may take rank v/ith thofe of the reft of Europe, the pro- 
duction of Wilhelm Geefs being efpecially noteworthy. 

Spain. 

Our information, in refpeCt to the native metal workers of 
Spain, is very indefinite, and the fculpture of that country has 
yet to be accurately inveftigated and its hiftory written. Much 
valuable information is fcattered here and there in various 
works, but more remains to be told. 

After the Roman power, that extended fo largely in Spain, 
and her arts had declined, we know little of what prevailed 
in the Peninfula, or may have preceded the Saracenic occupation 
of the country, by which Arabian architecture became predomi- 
nant in its fouthern portion. 

Other influences had alfo worked in various diftricts, and 
from a very early period. Her commerce with PhcEnicia 
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in the exportation of tin, copper, &c.j and the exiftence of 
Punic fettlements upon the coafts of Spain, would leave fome 
mark, lefs dlftindl perhaps, than that of Grecian and fub- 
fequently of Roman art ; thefe again to be fucceeded by that of 
Byzantium. Perfonal ornaments, &cc., in the ftyle known as 
Merovingian are alfo found in Spain. 

The earlier Arabian or Saracenic rule was followed by that 
of the Moors, during which the potter’s art was fo fuccefsfully 
pradifed. Throughout each and all of thefe periods there can 
be little doubt that admirable work in bronze and other metals 
was executed in Spain, influenced probably by the immigrant 
rather than the native artificers. 

The fifteenth century faw Flerailh and Italian “Renais- 
sance” as the predominant ftyle, executed for the moft part 
by Flemifti artifts, while from Germany was introduced that 
tafte for carved, gilt, and coloured altar pieces, fome of which, 
modelled with Spaniflr fentiment and gorgeous in colour, 
produce a ftartling, if not fo fatisfaflory an effed upon the 
eye, educated in a purer fchool. 

Enormous wealth had flowed into the country where, more- 
over, the church was all powerful. Architedure and the After 
arts were abundantly encouraged, perhaps none more fo than 
that of the gold and filver fmith. But here again we find that 
the moft important workers in thofe materials were the members 
of a German family named ox Arfe ; the firft recorded 

of whom, Enrique de' Arfe, fettled in Leon about 1470. 
The more valuable works in thefe materials, and probably fome 
in bronze, were produced by members of this artiftic family, 
and by their pupils ; the grandfon of the founder Juan de Arphe 
y Villafane, being, perhaps, the moft accomplilhed artift ; he 
was born in Leon in 1535. 

At Seville, in the Univerfity Chapel, is a fine brafs, re- 
moved from one of the defecrated churches, commemorative 
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of Don Perafan de Ribera, 1571, a richly incifed work, perhaps 
of Flemilh origin. 

The latter end of the fifteenth and early fixteenth century 
alfo faw Italian tafte exercifing a leading influence, and Italian 
artifts working in or for Spain. L.eo Leant undertook com- 
miflions, and his fon Pompeo pafled Ibme years in that country. 
Some native Spanilh fculptors had perfedted their art in Italy 
during the preceding or early in that century, among whom 
Alonzo Berruguete IS famous for his works in the Cathedral of 
Toledo, &c. Again, we hear of thofe by EJiehan Jordan ; of 
Juan de Juni ; of Hernandez; of Alonzo Cawo (1601— 1667) ; 
of Martinez Montanez ; and of Pedro Roldau (1664-1700) ; 
Spanifti fculptors, all of whom worked, more or lefs, under the 
influence of the Italian manner, but with a Spanifh fentiment, 
and, by the artifts of later time, not without exaggeration in 
attitude and expreflion. 

But of purely native works in bronze of the fifteenth and 
fixteenth centuries we know very little. Doubtlefs fome were 
produced of the fmaller kind, but it is more probable that 
the produdlions of Flanders and the artiftic bronzes of Italy 
fupplied the demand from that clafs of fociety which was fur- 
rounded by luxury and fplendour. Admirable arms, plate, and 
jewellery were wrought by Spanifh hands, and the kindred art 
of the bronzift was furely not unknown, but it feems to have 
taken a fecondary pofition, and its hiftory is, as yet, but little 
known. 

Of later time we have on either fide of the high altar in the 
Cathedral of Santiago, pulpits richly adorned with reliefs and 
ornaments in bronze, the work of Juan Bautijla Celma, about 
1600. The great candelabrum, known there as “el Tene- 
braijo,”' in the Cathedral at Seville, was the work of Bartolome 
Morel, Aho alfo caft the large figure of Faith that furmounts 
the Giralda Tower and ads as a vane. We have already 
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referred to ‘Torregiam’s figure of St. Jerome, a fmall ftatuette 
fimilar to which, and perhaps caft from the wax ftudy, is in the 
South Kenfington Mufeum (No. 251. ’64.). 

Coftly and overloaded ornaments, and velTels of gilded 
metal, in the moft exaggerated rococo tafte, are met with in 
Spanifli churches, &c. ; but long continued wars following upon 
the French Revolution, and an unfettled ftate of government and 
of fociety fince, retarding the progrefs of commerce and of the 
induftrial and finer arts, have left that noble country fadly 
behind her European fitters. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Bronze Sculpture, &c. in England. 

N an earlier chapter we referred to the technical 
excellence of bronze implements, the produAions 
of our prehiftoric forefathers ; thofe charaderiftics of 
thorough workmanfliip, high finifh, and accuracy, have 
fince prevailed in all the metal work of Britifh handicraft or 
manufadture. In no country have thefe qualities been furpafled, 
and in few have they attained an equal perfedlion ; in none where 
fuch an amount of fuch good work has been produced. But it 
is of a mechanical, rather than an artiftic excellence that we 
may boaft, and although our callings may be perfedl, free from 
flaw or grit, we may not claim a forward place in the arena of 
the plaftic arts. They are hardly native to us, and although fome 
of our painters and engravers have been unfurpaffed in “ genre,” 
and in the reprefentation of natural fcenery, fculpture has not 
attracted fo many native votaries, nor inipired them with the 
higheft qualities of invention or of plaftic power. Neither do 
we believe that works of fculpture are fo attradtive or fo com- 
prehended by us, as a people; they do not appeal to us, in 
fmaller or in larger form, as they do to more fouthern and 
continental nations ; colour is more to us than form, and painted 
rather than rnodelled furface. Probably from its fombre tone, 
bronze has not been a favourite material in England, and 
although we are fo rich in royal effigies of that metal, they 
were, with few exceptions, gilded. Of fculptors in marble we 
may, however, juftly feel proud of fome few names well 
forward in the ranks of excellence. 
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Notwithftanding the Roman occupation and its civilizing 
efFedt during fome four and a quarter centuries, it did not 
impart to us the art creative fpirit and defire, which that people 
had adopted from other and more gifted nations. But we had 
among us good bronzifts and enamellers, and Celtic workers 
in gold, unfurpafTed even by Etrufcan hands. Some among 
the rude Saxon hordes, who fwept from before them all that 
remained of Roman inftitutions, were metal workers of no 
mean ability. But Ireland alfo had a ftrong influence upon our 
arts and civilization in poft-Roman times, and before the 
Norman invafion England had many able workers in the 
precious metals, whofe craft had been imported or improved 
through Teutonic and Byzantine influence. 

The curious and charadteriftic fculptures of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries at Chichefter Cathedral bear fome imprefs of 
the antique manner. The font at Winchefter and the reliefs at 
Shobden, as alfo the Prior’s Gate at Ely, are native works in ftone. 
Others fucceed, and recumbent figures of knights and church- 
men were fliffly falhioned in ftone and Purbeck marble. Except 
in rarer inftances, monumental effigies on tablets of metal were 
engraved or incifed, rather than fafhioned in relief, as was the 
cafe in Germany, the country where thefe “ brafles ” feem to 
have originated. In England they were extenfively adopted by 
all the middle and higher clafTes of fociety, and their produdlion 
would feem to have developed to a greater extent than in 
Germany or even in the Low Countries. The brafs or latten 
plate, firft imported from Germany and Flanders, and known 
as '^ Cullen (Cologne) plate,” was fubfequently manufadured in 
England. In no country are thefe memorials fo numerous as 
with us, and it is impoflible to rate their archseological value 
too highly as memorials of the manners, drefs, architedure, &c. 
of former times, and their importance as genealogical and 
hiftorical records, for fometimes “ their witnefs lives in brafs,” 
and that alone. 
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Their ufe extended from the twelfth century, and has never 
fince entirely ceafed, a revival having again taken place within 
the laft few years. 

We have faid that “ bralTes ” had their origin in Germany ; 
the enamellers of Limoges, however, produced numerous 
memorial flabs of enamelled copper in early time, the oldeft yet 
preferved, being, that to Geoffroy Plantagenet, 1 1 50, already 
referred to, and now in the Mufeum at Le Mans. 

The addition of enamelling to monumental effigies and 
to brafles was not unfrequent, but always upon copper 
plates. In Rochefter Cathedral was the tomb of Bifhop 
Walter de Merton (1277), an enamelled work deftroyed by 
the Puritans. 

The earlieft “ brafs ” recorded in England was that of Simon 
de Beauchamp of 1208 ; the earlieft ftill preferved is that to 
Sir John d’Aubernoun (1277) at Stoke d’Abernon in Surrey; 
and one other of that century, 1289, to Sir Roger de Trump- 
ington, at Trumpington, near Cambridge. Perhaps the lateft, 
previous to the recent revival, is in St. Mary Cray Church, Kent, 
of 1776. 

Occafionally it was the habit to ufe braftes a fecond time, 
without frefti calling; the plate was generally turned, the effigy, 
&c. of the perfon to be recorded being incifed on the reverie 
furface, the engraving being adapted to the form. Some 
fuch are in England, having on the reverfe portions of earlier 
Flemilh workmanftiip ; they are known as “palimpfeft brafles.” 
Occafionally the original face was ufed, the engraving being 
altered and adapted for the new claimant for monumental 
honours. 

The compofition of a brafs of 1504 on analyfis was found 
to contain, copper 64', zinc 2,9*5, lead 3*5, tin 3*. 

Englifh brafles are formed of feparate pieces fhaped to the 
outline of the figure, &c., and inlaid to an even furface on a 
flab of ftone. Foreign brafles, on the other hand, ftiow lefs 
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economy of metal ; the large quadrangular plate^ formed of 
pieces neatly joined together, being covered with richly defigned 
architedtural incifed ornament, furrounding the effigy. 

The engraving on the larger number of Englifh bralTes was 
certainly the able v/ork of Britifti hands ; but it is a curious fadt 
that, with the trifling exception of a few initial letters, no names 
of individual artifts have been recorded by their own chifel. 
It has been fuggefted that, as the number of thefe works was fo 
great, they may have been produced by the members of various 
guilds ; if fo, probably of lilverfmiths and thofe who produced 
the angle plates and clafps for choir books and other kindred 
objefts for ecclefiaftical ufe. 

But the names of thefe early artifts are not recorded, although 
it is reafonable to fuppofe that the founders of fome of the royal 
effigies were alfo makers of bralTes; nor "can we feel alTured, 
although it is probable, that certain bell founders and lateners 
of the fifteenth, fixteenth, and feventeenth centuries, whofe 
names we know, were alfo producers of thefe fine incifed 
memorial flabs. Among them are Roger of Beccles in 1411 ; 
Richard Brazier, a bell-founder, of Norwich, who died in 1 5 13 ; 
Sihanus Crue, 1658; and William Vaughan, 1671, who exe- 
cuted the finely wrought bulls of Lady Mary Moftyn and Lady 
Sarah Wynne in Gwydir Chapel, Llanrwrft, Denbighlhire. 
Edmund Colfeper figns a work at Pimperne in Dorfetlhii-e, 
“fecit, 1694.” This laft is of great elaboration, denoting a 
goldfmith’s rather than a latener’s hand. 

We have already ventured to exprefs the belief that repre- 
fentations modelled in relief, or in the round — fculpture — 
has never been fo highly efteemed, nor is it fo native to England 
as the lifter art of defign, painted, drawn, or engraved repre- 
fentation on the flat furface ; and the fad that incifed bralTes 
were fo abundantly produced and fo generally adopted for 
monumental purpofes in England, during the long period of five 
centuries, in preference to fculptural effigies, and in fo much 
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larger number than on the Continent, would feem to ftrengthen 
that affumption. Some 4,000 Englifh brafles are ftill preferved, 
while probably at leafl as many more have been deftroyed. In 
Belgium there are about lixty-three, in Germany perhaps one 
hundred. 

As firft obferved by Strutt in his “ DiAionary of En- 
gravers,”^ there is great probability, that,' from the finer of thefe 
incifed brals plates, rather than from the filvers prepared for 
niello by later artifts- — the admirable goldfmiths of Florence 
in the fifteenth century — the firft idea of engraving took its 
rife ; although the happy thought of printing numerous irapref- 
fions from fuch works did not immediately occur to their 
producers. 

Ivory carving in England — fculpture in miniature — was 
comparatively rare ; abundant and admirable as are thofe of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries in Germany, 
Italy, and France, the fame art does not appear to have com- 
manded much favour in England, for although our mufeums 
contain examples of great delicacy of fentiment and admirable 
execution, which may with every probability be afcribed to 
Englifh hands, they are feldom to be met with. 

Of early fepulchral effigies in the round, call in bronze or 
a kindred alloy, we have in England fome of the moft re- 
markable in point of art and of hiftorical intereft. Not all, 
however, are the productions of Englifh fculptors, although 
native metal and marble workers aided materially in their 
completion. 

William of Gloucefter^ a goldfmith of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, caft a filver figure of Catherine, the infant 
daughter of Henry III. (died 1257), long fince loft from her 
tomb in Weftminfter Abbey, probably the firft work of the 
kind executed in England, In 1 27 1 the heart of his murdered 
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nepheWj Henry, was placed in a golden cup by the Confeffor’s 
Ihrine. 

To Gilbert de Clare was an image of filver in Tewkefbury 
choir (Gough). 

We muft not, however, fail to bear in mind that during the 
courfe of the thirteenth century, numerous fepulchral effigies 
of knights in armour, of ladies, and of bifhops were ably 
executed in Purbeck and other done, probably by Britiffi 
hands. The Temple Church, Salifbury, Durham, Winchefter, 
Gloucefter, and other cathedrals and churches, may be referred 
to as containing examples of this clafs of fculpture of which 
probably an even larger number has been deftroyed. 

Until the clofe of the preceding century the figures were 
but rudely and ftiffly modelled, but the influence of Henry III. 
and of the various foreign artifts introduced by him — among 
whom probably were fome fculptors — for the enrichment of 
the Confeflbr’s fhrine and other works in Weftminfter Abbey, 
had greatly developed the plaftic and other arts. 

Thus we find that the tomb of King John (died 1216) at 
Worcefter is greatly in advance of earlier work, the life-like 
effigy denoting the chifel of an able hand. 

The broken and negledted, and fince maltreated tombs of 
Henry II. (died 1189) and of Eleanor of Guienne (died 1204) 
are at Fontevrault, doubtlefsthe workmanfhip of French hands. 
There alfo, is one to Richard of the Lion Heart (died 1199), 
whofe other effigy is ftill at Rouen ; John’s Queen, Ifabella of 
Angoulerae (died i2t 8), is alfo at Fontevrault, while that to 
Berengaria, the Queen of Richard (died 1219), is now in Le 
Mans Cathedral, brought from the Abbey Church of I.’Efpau. 

It is indeed, much to be regretted, that thefe effigies, from 
beneath which the royal dull has long fince been fcattered, 
Ihould have been “ reftored ” and bedizened with garilh colour, 
before placing them together in a corner chapel of the now 
prifon church at Fontevrault. 
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The fculpture on the facade of Wells Cathedral, that at 
Croyland Abbey, at Peterborough, Lincoln, and Lichfield, 
and the work of William of Ireland and Alexander of 
Abingdon on the Eleanor crofTes, muft alfo be referred to as 
proving the ability of fome of our native artifts, an excel- 
lence of ftyle and execution that continued during the earlier 
half of the following century, during which, and fubfequently, 
we find alabaftet more frequently ufed. 

The beautiful monument to Queen Eleanor ^ (died 1291) in 
Weftminfter Abbey, around which one hundred wax lights were 
to burn on every St. Andrew’s Eve, is one of the fineft fculp- 
tures of this period ; the effigy of gilt bronze, a work of great 
purity and truth in conception and in execution. The head refts 
upon two cufhions diapered in gilding with the arms of Caftille 
and Leon, and above is a richly wrought canopy of tabernacle 
work ; a flab of bronze, diapered with gilding like the cufhions, 
forms the top of the altar tomb, beneath the recumbent figure, 
and bears the infcription in Lombardic lettering on its edge ; 
fhields of arms in metal adorn the fides. The marble or flone 
work was executed hj Richard de Crundale in 1291 ; the bronze 
effigy was by Mafter William Torell or 'dorel, goldfmith and 
citizen of London, for work upon which he received fifty 
marks in 1291 ; it was completed in the following year, 

'Ey Torell alfo, and about the fame period, was the effigy 
of Henry III. (died 1272) in gilded bronze, upon the tomb, 
richly inlaid with mofaic and with flabs of porphyry and fer- 
pentine, next to that of Queen Eleanor, a work alfo of great 
excellence in modelling and technical execution, and like it 
not entirely in the round. Henry’s heart was conveyed to 
Fontevrault. 

It has been diftindlly ftated that Torell was of Italian birth 
or origin ; but, on the other hand, it has been Ihown that lands 


1 Call in Mufeum, No. ’58 . 277. 
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were held in Lincolnfhire by one Torel as Hated in Doomfday 
Book, and that the name 'Toroldus alfo occurs in reference to 
holdings in Suffolk and Eflex. Again we find one William 
Torel, fon of William Torel juft deceafed, is recorded in 
Excerpta e Rotulis finium ” 6th Henry III, 1222, as holding 
lands in Eflex and Hertfordfhire, It may perhaps be inferred 
that the artift of the tombs in queftion was of another genera- 
tion, Englifh born, of this fame flock, of the Italian origin of 
which the name and the artiftic excellence of his fculpture 
would be prefumptive evidence. 

T well alfo executed effigies of the Queen for tombs placed 
over her vifcera in Lincoln Cathedral, and over her heart in the 
Church of the Blackfriars in London, both of which were 
deftroyed. The figures were made after wax models, and caft 
at the burial ground of the Abbots of Weftminfter. The 
metal, 1,700 pounds, coft ill. 13J. 8^., and 350 gold florins 
were purchafed of Lucca merchants for ufe in the gilding. 

Majler Thomas Hokyntone did the wood work, and the 
painting was executed by Walter of Durham. 

Mafter Thomas of Leghtone made the ferramentum ; that 
round Henry’s tomb was by Mafter Henry of Lewes. 

William, the Paviour did his portion of the work. 

Some of the fmall figures for the fides of the Blackfriars and 
Lincoln tombs were modelled and caft by William of Sujf oik. 
Others were by Mafter Alexander of Abingdon ; and again fome 
were modelled in wax hj Dennynge de Reyns, probably a French- 
man. 

The monument to Groffetefte, Bifhop of Lincoln (1253) 
“ had an image of brafs over it.” 

Next in date, and the only monument of its kind ftill 
remaining in England, but not of Englifh workmanfhip, is the 
tomb at Weftminfter of William of Valence (1296). It is by 
artifts of Limoges, a ftone altar tomb, furmounted by one of 
wood, with niches in the fides formerly enriched with ftatuettes. 
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and on which ftill lies the recumbent effigy, of wood, plated 
with copper, gilt, and richly enamelled, but inferior in model- 
ling to the work of T well. 

We have already referred to the tomb of Walter Merton, 
Bifhop of Rochefter, the work of Magijier Johannes Limovicenfts, 
and we know that at that period much enamelled work in 
veffels, coffers, &c. was imported from France into this country 
under the influence of the Court, and that Englifli goldfmiths, 
able of their craft, and much patronized during the reigns of 
Henry, of Edward II. and III., and Richard II., alfo acquired 
and practifed the art of enamelling. 

Thefe men worked not only in the more precious metals, 
but veffels of various kinds were falhioned in bronze and latten, 
and occafionally infcribed in Lombardic and fubfequently in 
“ Gothic ” chara< 5 ter. One fuch is infcribed, Vilelmus Augetel 
me fecit.^ 

Edward the Third’s (died 1377) tomb in Weftminfter Abbey 
was probably the work of Tor ell’s pupils; the face of the 
effigy perhaps call; from a mould of the features ; but it has not 
the excellence of the mafter’s work, and the remaining fmaller 
figures on the fides are ftill lefs admirable. Enamelled copper 
ftiields, blazoned with the royal heraldry, alfo adorn the lower 
tomb; on either fide of the effigy are piers with niches con- 
taining angels and fupporting the rich canopy above the royal 
head. 

In Canterbury’s glorious Cathedal is the tomb of the Black 
Prince (died 1376). The fomewhat ftiff, but ably modelled and 
highly elaborated caft and gilt bronze figure, in full relief, lies on 
its table, the face calmly expreffive, the figure in chain armour ; 
fome of the details are enriched, the crown with jewels, the 
fword girdle, the fpurs, &c. enamelled, as are the armorial 
Ihields and mottoes affixed upon its fides. W'e do not know 
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who was the able bronzift, but the work by fome authorities is 
fuppofed to be foreign. 

We next have the tomb of Richard II. and his Queen, Anne 
of Bohemia, with their iconic efSgies, executed during the 
king’s lifetime by Nicholas Broker axid Geoffery Preft, copper- 
fmiths of London, “ images, likeneffes of the king and queen, of 
“ copper and laton gilded.” Thefe figures, again, are call in 
high relief rather than in the round, and are affixed to a bronze 
flab covering the marble altar tomb. Like the other tombs at 
Weftminfter the marble work and ornamentation have been 
fadly defaced, but the effigies are I'emarkably preferved. 

The bralTes to Robert de Waldeley (1397) and to Alianor 
de Bohun (1399) in Weftminfter Abbey are noteworthy ; alfo 
the brafs figures of a man and wife, of life fize, in the chancel 
at Ingham. 

Many fine works in alabafter were executed during the 
courfe of thefe centuries, and it became a favourite material 
for monumental fculpture in England as in Continental 
countries. 

The Lancaftrian houfe did not develop or encourage the 
higher arts in England, and during the period of its power, 
native art feems to have been on the decline ; nor indeed until 
Flemifh influence became dominant, did fculpture and metal 
work revive from the rigid and coarfely executed produdtions 
of their fway. 

No lack of liberality, however, was fhown in the eredion 
of the monument to the fifth Henry, the wooden core of whofe 
effigy, ftripped of its covering filver plates and its maffive head, 
caft in the fame metal, is all that is left to us by robbers of the 
time of the Reformation. 

Perhaps the fineft work in ftone fculpture of this period in 
England is the tomb to Lady Arundel, at Chichefter, it is, 
however, of the earlier years of the century. Wykeham’s tomb 
at Winchefter is alfo noteworthy. 
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At Warwick is the grand tomb of Earl Richard Beauchamp, 
who died in 143 9. It was the work of Englifh hands, John 
EJfex, the marbler ; William Aujiin, the founder ; 'Thomas 
Stevens, the copperfmith; who engaged to execute the work, 
on the 13th June 1453, “ of the fineft latten,” that is, “to cafl; 
“ and make the image of a man armed,” and “ fourteen em- 
“ boffed images of lords and ladies in divers veftures called 
“ weepers.” But, as in too many other inftances, the means 
and the material were at hand, but the art was wanting ; pre- 
tentious and grand in delign as this monument was conceived, 
the modelling and execution of the figures are but poor and 
carelefs. 

The gilding and engraving was by Bartholomew Lambejpring, 
a Netherlander. 

With Henry VII. we enter the fixteenth century, when the 
Italian renaiflance was calling its influence far and wide. His 
will, dated in 1509, gives full inftru<S:ions for the eredlion of 
his monument, the effigy upon which we have already referred 
to as the work of Torregiano. The tomb, however, is fur- 
rounded by a “ brafs gate in the manner of a clofure of coper 
“ and gilte,” which was begun, during the king’s lifetime and 
before the calling of the effigy. “ Humfray Walker, ioxxoAtx, 
“ and Nicholas Ewen, copperfmith and gilder,” were employed, 
and all this portion may probably have been the work of 
Englilh artills. It is adorned with ftatuettes in niches, but of 
very inferior modelling and workmanfhip to the effigies and 
ftatuettes upon the tomb, the ftyle of which deriote the Italian 
mailer’s hand. 

We have alfo referred to the beautiful tomb, by the fame 
fculptor, of Henry’s mother, Margaret Countefs of Richmond, 
in Weftminller Abbey, the infcription upon which, was from 
the pen of Erafmus. 

Torregiano is faid to have executed a bronze effigy of the 
Earl of Derby for Ormskirk Church, Lancalhire. 

During the following reigns we find painting and orna- 

O ... . . 
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mental defign mainly under the pencil and teaching of Hans 
Holbein ; fculpture by Florentine artifts already recorded, while 
fome Flemilh influence fupervenes ; noble tombs were executed 
in marble and alabafter, as that to Sir Giles Daubeny in Wefl- 
minfter ; to the Countefs of Hertford in Salifbury Cathedral ; 
to Queen Elizabeth (by Maximilian Poutram), and Mary of 
Scotland, &c., &c, Brafles were ftill and more abundantly ufed 
for fepulchral record, incifed for the moft part by able Engiifh 
hands, who alfo produced good examples in the various forms 
of the jeweller’s and filverfmith’s, the worker in brafs and 
copper, and the fmith’s crafts ; but in defign they were, for 
the mott part, fubfervient to foreign influence. So, indeed, 
it continued, more or lefs, during the period of the Stuarts and 
of Cromwell. Tnftance Le Sceur and Grinling Gibbons, Simon, 
Van Vianen, See., Sec. 

By Nicholas Stone, a famous fculptor, are the figures of 
Sir George Villiers (died 1 605) and his fecond wife in St. Ni- 
cholas’ Chapel at Weftminfter. There alfo, in Henry VII.’s 
chapel, are two huge monuments, typical of the grandiofe but 
bad ftyle of the feventeenth century, the details of which are 
executed with care and ability. That to George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, murdered in 1628, was ereflied in 1633, and is 
rich in gilded metal and elaborate marble work above, beneath, 
and around the recumbent effigies ; the other, ftill more preten- 
tious, is in memory of the Duke and Duchefs of Richmond, 
1623 ; the gik recumbent effigies, on a richly ornamented bafe 
beneath a baldachin of open gilded metal work, fuftained by 
bronze allegorical figures at the four angles, and furmounted 
by a gilded one of Fame. 

By Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721), the celebrated wood 
carver of Dutch origin, was the bronze ftatue to James II. in 
Whitehall Yard ; it was fet up in 1685. 

The portico of Drury Lane Theatre is enriched by a leaden 
figure of Shakfpeare caft by Sir Henry Cheer e, the leaden 
" figure man at Hyde Park Corner,” after a model by his 
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mafter, Scheemakers (1691-1770), by whom alfo was the 

ftatue in bronze to Edward VI. at Guy’s Hofpital. By Cheere 
alfo were caft fome bronze bulls of eminent fellows of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, and the llatue of Chriftopher Godring- 
ton, the founder of the library in which they are placed. 

The equellrian llatue of the Duke of Cumberland, in 
Cavendilh Square, is alfo by 

By Francis Bird (1667-1731) was the bronze figure of 
Henry VI. at Eton College. 

He worked, under Sir Chriftopher Wren at St. Paul’s, 
executing the alto-rilievo in the pediment reprefenting the con- 
verfion of that faint ; the llatue of Queen Anne, and other 
works in llone. 

John Van Noft, an Englifhman, but of Dutch family, worked 
in Ireland from about 1750 to 1787, where he produced the 
equellrian leaden llatues of William III. and George IL in 
College and Stephen’s Green. 

William ‘Tallmache or Follemache, about 1812-1815, mo- 
delled fmall figures, groups, &c. for cafting in bronze, having 
gained the gold medal in 1805 for a group of Prometheus 
chained to the Rock. 

Although open to criticifm in the conception and furround- 
ings of its principal figure, the group in bronze at Somerfet 
Houfe, by John Bacon, R.A. (1740-1799), perhaps the moll 
talented and purely Englilh fculptor of his time, is very ably 
modelled ; it reprefents George III., with a fine recumbent im- 
perfonation of Father Thames, and is one of the few fatisfadlory 
monuments in this material with which London is, but fo poorly, 
furnilhed ; the noble flatue to Charles 1 . always excepted. 

By his fecond fon, John Bacon (1777-1859), was the 
equellrian bronze llatue of William III. fet up in St. James’s 
Square in the year 1808. 

A leaden equellrian llatue of George III., call under the 
diredion of JoJeph Wilton, after a model by Beaufre, was 

formerly in Berkeley Square. 
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William Pitts (1790-1840) was a clever modeller, who 
produced many figures, groups, reliefs, and models for lilver 
work, in which he alfo was an able manipulator. Of monu- 
mental bronzes by him we find no diftindt record. 

In Cavendilh Square is a bronze ftatue of the Duke of 
Portland’s third fon. Lord George Bentinck, larger than life 
fize, the workmanfiiip of 'Thomas Campbell (1790-1858). 

The larger number of bronze ftatues eredted in public 
places of London during the prefent century were works by 
Wejlmacott and Chantrey. 

By the former. Sir Richard Wejlmacott (i 77 S~^^ 5 ^)} 
the “ Achilles ” in Hyde Park, a figure almoft copied from one 
of thofe antiques on the Monte Cavallo at Rome, .known as 
Caftor and Pollux ; a ftatue to the Duke of Bedford in Ruflel) 
Square ; of Ch. J. Fox, in Bloomfbury Square ; and that to 
the Duke of York, furmounting the column at the Carlton 
Steps; that to Canning in the New Palace Yard, Weftminfter, 
was the work of his fon, Profeffor Wejlmacott, R.A. 

By Sir Francis - Chantrey (1781-1842) are the bronze 
ftatue of William Pitt in Hanover Square; the ill-conceived 
equeftrian ftatue of George IV., at the north-eaftern angle of 
Trafalgar Square, and that to the Duke of Wellington at the 
Royal Exchange. 

Patrick McDowell, R.A., of Belfaft (1799-1870), was an 
able artift ; by him are the bronze ftatue to the Earl of Belfaft, 
eredted in that city in 1856 ; and one to Vifcount Fitzgibbon, 
for Limerick, in 1858. He produced fome other works in 
bronze for the Houfes of Parliament, but his marble group, 
emblematical of Europe, at the bafe of the Albert Memorial, 
is perhaps his moft important work. 

The figure of Thetis, a bronze, was the work William 
Theed, R.A. (1764-1817), who produced various models of 
groups, vafes, &c. for Meflrs. Rundell and Bridge, the filver- 
fmiths, working for them during the courfe of fourteen years, 
and exhibiting at the Royal Academy. Ed. Hodges B ally (1788- 
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1 867)5 a pupil of Flaxman's, was alfo employed by that 
firm as chief modeller. An equeftrian ftatuette in bronze of 
George IV., at Windfor Caftle, is probably his work. He 
fubfequently produced the "Eve” in marble, and other well- 
known figures and monuments in that material. 

The ftatue of the Duke of Kent, at the top of Portland 
Place, was by Sebajiian Gahagan, sbont 18 30. 

The equeftrian bronze ftatue to George III. in Cockfpur 
Street was the 'fiovk. oi Matthew Coates Wyatt (1777-1862,), 
and although, open to criticifm is not without merit. By 
him alfo was the ungainly ftatue of the Duke of Wellington 
mounted on his charger, " Copenhagen,” that furmounts the 
arch at Hyde Park Corner, This coloffal figure, more im- 
portant for its fize and weight’ than for artiftic excellence, 
was commenced in 1840, and was the work of three years ; 
over 100 tons of plafter was ufed for the model, &c. ; it is 
formed in about eight pieces, fcrewed and fufed together, and 
weighs fome 40 tons. The dimenfions are,- — nearly 30 feet in 
height; girth of the horfe, 22 ft. 8 in.; length from nofe to 
tail, 26 ft. ; length of the horfe’s head, 5 ft. ; of each ear, 
2 ft. 4 in. It was eredled in September 1846, at a coft of 
about 30,000/. Would that the ftiades of Verrocchio and 
Leopardi had infpired the mind and direfted the hand that 
modelled, at fuch coft, a group, fo grand in its heroic fubjedl, 
fo abounding in material and means of execution ! 

The bronze ftatue of Lord Herbert, with the baf-reliefs 
upon its bafe, by Foley, erected in front of the War Office, in 
Pall Mall, is an able work. So alfo is that to Sir John Franklin, 
in Waterloo Place, by Noble. 

That to Sir H. Havelock, in Trafalgar Square, by William 
Behnes, cannot be confidered as fuccefsful ; nor can that to Sir 
Charles Napier, on the fame unfortunate fite, doomed by the 
fates to modern artiftic cataftrophe ; it was the work of Adams. 

Central here, in difcordant harmony with its furroundings, 
rifes the Nelfon Column, grand in dimenfions, and boafting a 
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brazen capital, while on the four faces of its bafe are rilievo 
reprefentations in bronze of events in the great hero’s life ; 
northward, the Battle of the Nile, modelled hy W. F. W wding- 
ton ; fouthward, the death of Nelfon at Trafalgar, bp C. E. 
Carew ; the figures of life-fize, the metallic weight 5 tons ; 
eaftward, the Bombardment of Copenhagen, defigned by Ter- 
mutk; weft ward, the Battle of St. Vincent, commenced by 
Watjon^ finiftied by Woodington. 

At the four angles are couching lions, modelled by Sir 
Charles Landjeer, and caft in a mixed metal, faid to be bronze ; 
but neither as models, nor in beauty of furface or execution, 
partaking of thofe qualities that are charatfteriftic of the capa- 
bilities and excellences of that alloy as a vehicle for fculpture. 

Vaft in dimenfions, material, and coft, thankofferings of a 
willing and grateful people to the memory of our greateft 
modern heroes, thofe two huge monuments to Wellington and 
Nelfon, not executed in momentary hafte, but tardily, are fmall 
indeed and painfully deficient in the one moft needful quality, 
artiftic worth. 

Why did the fpirit of creative fculpture ftand coldly by, 
nor lend her aid for fuch exalted themes, adding untold value to 
the nation’s gift by the immeafurable and deathlefs ftamp of 
genius.? She could not have been there ! Our mechanical and 
manipulative faculties, well exercifed and trained, were ready 
for the calling and execution of the metal work, but the mailer 
artift, fo longed for, was fought in vain. 

Nor is the “ Guards’ Memorial ” in Waterloo Palace, de- 
figned by Bell — a group of guardfmen among trophies of 
cannon, &c., over whofe heads Fame or Honour flings away 
coronals, all in bronze upon a granite pedeftal— worthy of the 
brave foldiers it records. 

Let us hope that the fine Gothic Memorial to Albert the 
Good may mark the period of a new renaiflance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Concluding Remarks, References, &c. 

N the foregoing chapters we have endeavoured to give 
an outline Iketch of the hiftory of bronze, with fome 
account of its ufes and application as an artiftic 
material ; this notice, without any claim to originality, 
is by neceffity incomplete, our fpace not permitting a more 
finifhed pidure. 

Before quitting the fubjed, we would, however, wifh to 
dired attention to fome of the more excellent and interefting 
bronzes among thofe defcribed in this catalogue; referring alfo 
to other colledions, and to fome of the more important works 
upon this large and interefting fubjed, one fo intertwined with 
the hiftory of art in all periods as to demand extenfive and 
painftaking inveftigation. 

Of the bronzes in the South Kenfington Mufeum, among 
figures and groups in the round, the following may be confidered 
as fpecially noteworthy : — 

The ftatuette of St. Jerome, No. 46^^.-’^^, page 15, of the 
quattro cento period, is of great excellence and rarity. 

The Infant Saviour, No. 411.-54, p. 14; and Cupid 
blowing a horn, 39.-’67. Both of thefe are attributed to 
Verrocchio, ox are believed to have emanated from his 

ftudio, and after his defign. 

No. 475.-64, a cupid, alfo under the imprefs of Donatello s 
fchool ; it has been the prominent figure of a fountain. 

Of later time, but remarkable for its careful execution 
and artiftic feeling, is the figure of Ceres, No. 85.-’65, 
p. 20. 
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Among fmaller objects, in the round, the little Minerva, 
No, 257.- 64, p. 15, is worthy of ftudy ; as alfo the fragment. 
No. 7237.-60, p, 12, a dragon engaged with two men. Of 
later time the figure of a fatyr, that has fupported a tazza. 
No. 3002.-56, p. 24, is a clever model. 

Of bulls, the two grand works in the Bernini manner, 
that of Innocent X., No. 1088.-53, probably by Algardi ; 
and of Alexander VIII., are full of individuality and power. 

Among the baf-reliefs of larger and fmaller fize we have a 
more extenfive field. And here perhaps is the proper place to 
dired: attention, in the ftudy of renaiffance fculpture, to the 
great excellence and the charaderiftic qualities of that numerous 
clafs of fmaller baf-reliefs, known as plaques, and by French 
connoifleurs plaquettes iOrfevres, works of the fifteenth 
and the fixteenth centuries. 

During that , period bronze was fo favourite a vehicle for 
art, that the great fculptors and goldfmiths of the day devoted 
their talents to the produdion of even fmall objeds of utility 
and ornament in the claflic metal. Lamps, candlefticks, ink- 
llands, fmall ftatuettes, medals, were not only defigned but 
falhioned and finilhed by themfelves. Thofe fmall baf-relief 
plaques (of which there are many in this colledion) difplay 
corapofition and execution that deferve particular attention. 
They form, indeed, an epitome of the fculpture of their 
age, parallel to the ivories of the preceding centuries. It is 
probable that many were originally worked in the precious 
metals, cafts being alfo taken at the time in bronze. They 
were defigned for many purpofes, as paxes and tablets for 
religious ufe, as the reverfe of medals, pommels of fwords, the 
backs of large watches, panels for cafkets, cabinets, &c. ; fome 
alfo were caft from feals and engraved cryftals. 

As in our day, the photographic “ carte-de-vifite,” and, in 
thelaft century the finilhed miniature, recorded the features of 
relatives and friends; fo in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. 
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when, art was bounding forward in the revival of claffic tafte 
and mental culture, the fculptor’s Ikill was direded, as in 
Roman times, to the modelling of medallion portraits of their 
patrons and the great ones of the land. Italy, ever in the van 
of arts’ advance, took the lead; Germany and France followed; 
and the South Kenfington colledtion attefts to the wealth of 
artiftic power, and the Ikilful application of it to that end, in the 
period juft named. 

Thefe admirable portrait medallions, which do not, however, 
form any part of the fubjedt of this volume, were not ftruck 
by a die, but modelled with painftaking care, and caft from the 
wax original with an accuracy that left no want, and which 
reproduced in the metal the artiftic touch of the mafter’s hand. 
No tooling over with the chafer, fpoiled, as was afterwards too 
frequently the cafe, the delicate fentiraent of the original model. 
So alfo with thefe fmall plaquettes, on which we find noble com- 
pofitions and largely conceived defigns, modelled with the 
greateft Ikill and knowledge upon a miniature fcale. The lead- 
ing fchools and mafters of the renaijfance, particularly of Italy, 
are to be recognized, and have left their diftindtive mark on thefe 
fmall works, whereon the fculpture of that period may be 
ftudied. It is ftrange how comparatively little known and efti- 
raated are thefe artiftic produdlions even among thofe who have 
given fome attention to the ftudy of Italian art. But they are 
in relation to fculpture what etchings and engravings are to 
painting ; and equally among them may be found the works 
of the great and little mafters. Donatello and his followers, 
Verrocchio^ Pollaiuolo^ Riccio, and other clever workers of the 
Florentine and Paduan fchools ; the able goldfmiths, medal- 
lifts, &c., pupils of the fchool of Leonardo ; followers of 
Mantegna^ and thofe of Bologna infpired by Qiuercia, and by 
Francia; the more purely Florentine ; and, yet more numerous, 
the works of Valerio Vicentinoy Giovanni di Caftel Bologne/cy 
and other engravers ; fuch are among thofe who executed thefe 
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fmall and beautiful works, of which the South Kenfington 
Mufeum has alfo a rich colledion. 

We would wilh to dired attention to the works in baf-relief 
generally, without doing more than fpecify a few of the larger 
and more ftriking objeds. Among fuch are No. dpao.-’do, 
p. 29; the fine portrait of Rudolph II., by Adrian Fries ; 
Donatello’s wonderful Mirror, No. 8717.-63, p. • 58 ; the 
Depofition, a work attributable alfo to that mafter. No. 8552.- 
’63, p. 59. The curious fubjed reprefented on No. 474.-64, 
p. 61, perhaps by ; No. 7431, at p. 64, is alfo note- 

worthy. 

Among the fmaller plaques, note the following : 


No. 

7799I 

-800 J 

► p. 67 

- 

- 

Cafts from Seals, pi. VII. 


266, 

p. 48 


- 

St. Jerome. 


4467^ 

p. 51 

- 

- 

Hercules and Neflus. 

35 

74835 

P- 37 

- 

- 

Entombment, pi. VIII. 

53 

2535^ 

p. 62 


- 

Virgin and Child, pi. VIII. 

35 

6966, 

p. 45 

- 

- 

Herod. 

55 

747 4> 

p. 65 


- 

Virgin and Child. 

55 

4663, 

P- 37 


- 

Entombment. 

55 

6979’ 

p. 60 

- 

- 

Entombment. 

53 

4372, 

p. 42 

- 

- 

Judgment of Paris. 

35 

4481, 

P- 53 

- 

- 

Sword pommel. 

3) 

00 

p. 40 

- 


Circumcifion. 

53 

1310 , 

P- 36 

- 

- 

Virgin and Child, pi. VII. 

. 55 

702, 

p. 44 

- 

- 

Horfemen. 

53 

7498^ 

P- 37 

- 

- 

Cupid, &c. 

55 

1078, 

P- 45 

- 

- 

Arion. 

55 

4498, 

P- 33 

- 

- 

Annunciation. 

35. ■ 

7426, 

P-33 


- 

Cupids, &c. 

55 

756/ 

P- 63 


- 

Centaurs andLapithffi, pi. VIII. 


A quarter of a century fince, thefe beautiful works might 
have been abundantly gathered at fmall coft, among the petty 
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dealers in Italy, but now they are becoming coftly and rare; 
the diredors of public mufeums and private, connoiffeurs, 
appreciating their value in the ftudy and hiftory of art, have 
fecured the more valuable that by good fortune had been faved 
from the melting pot of the bell-founder or brafs-worker. 

In Egypt and AfTyria, in Perfm and the Eaft, in Greece and 
in Etruria, architedure and architedural ornament aflumed each 
its own peculiar ftyle, though more or lefs occafionally modified 
by foreign influence ; this ftyle, both in form and charader of 
ornamentation prevailed in fmaller works, and the details of 
architedural mouldings, &c. were repeated on veflels and other 
objeds for general ufe. In tracing, therefore, the development 
of architedural art, and noting its varieties of ftyle and the 
excellence to which it attained, we may alfo infer that a relative 
fentiment in defign and quality of execution was applied to 
minor objeds, both in the precious metals and in bronze — 
objeds and utenfils deftined for perfonal ufe and ornament, as 
alfo for facerdotal appliance. 

To this fentiment and influence the ecledic olla podrida of 
our own day offers a ftriking contraft ; but we find its parallel 
or equivalent in the indefinite and varied charader of modern 
architedure and decoration, perhaps denoting a tranfitional phafe 
of art. 

During the Middle Ages and the fubfequent revival, orna- 
mental art was abundantly and ably applied upon fuch objeds of 
general utility in the houfes and palaces of the wealthier claffes, 
directed by the defign and occafionally the handiwork of great 
architeds, fculptors, and goldfmiths. 

Many of thefe are indeed admirable, both for invention and 
execution, and of fuch the South Kenfington Mufeum has a 
rich colledion. 

Among the more charaderiftic and excellent, to fome of 
which attention is fpecially direded by photographs or etched 
ill uftration in this volume, are:— 

The early candlefticks. Nos. 6980, 4074, 3602, and 1594, 
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2566, 1595, figured on PI. XII. No. 552/ afcribed to Po/- 
lMU0k, n. XIV. Nos. 2184, 554, damafcened, PI. XIII. 
No. 562, Plate XV. 

The curious early ewers figured on PI. XVL, Nos. 4054 
and 1471. 

Thofe fo finely engraved, 8429 and 8430, on PI. XVII. 

A calket, No. 2168, p. 107, covered with gilt copper, and 
2084, p. 1 01, of which there is an etching. 

The quaint lamps, 4701 and 4409, on Plate XV. ; and 137, 
on Plate XXII. 

The inkftands on Plate XIX., Nos. 2089 and 8867 ; and 
Nos, 5908, page 155 ; and 4673, etching No. 5. 

The beautiful falvers, 2061 on Plate XIII.; and 5632, 
Plate XVII, ; and 2058, page 195. 

The pedeftals, 568, page 179 ; and 188, etching No. 8. 

The grand knockers, 588, Plate XXL ; and 573, Plate XX. ; 
alfo No. 1592, page 157, the fellow to which is in the writer’s 
collection. 

The fire dogs, 8431, Plate XVIII. ; and 3011. 

The fpout for a fountain, 7391 ; etching, No. 4. 

Of falt-cellars, thofe on Plate XXIV, ; and the excellent 
model. No. 4096, page 182. 

Of vafes, two fine examples are figured on Plates XXIV. 
and XXV. 

The admirable monumental roundel on Plate XXIII. is 
alfo to be noted. 

Collections of Bronzes, 

The Royal collection at Windfor Caffle, although not 
rich in Italian works of the earlier period of renaiflance art, 
is eminently reprefentative of the fine French and Italian 
bronzes produced by able workers of the laft century. In the 
foregoing pages we have had occafion to refer to fome of the 
more important and characteriftic among them. 
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The life-fized portrait bulls are remarkable. Thofe of 
Philip II. j Charles V., and Alba have been already referred 
to; others are of Marie de’ Medici ; of Richelieu; Henri IV.; 
Sully ; Conde ; Turenne ; Charles I. 

Some of the French figures and groups of the period 
of Louis XIV. and XV. are very fine. Of these are four 
noble candelabra in the Green Drawing-room : richly chafed 
and gilded, the branches riling above admirable groups of clalfic 
fubjeifts in dark bronze. 

Important alfo are fome contemporary llatuettes of Louis 
XIV. and XV., the large works, of which thefe are models, 
having been deftroyed. 

A fine work by Adrian Fries, in relief, probably formed 
portion of the fame monument or defign on which his medal- 
lion portrait (No. 6920, ’60), in the South Kenfington Col- 
ledtion, had been the leading feature. It reprefents the Emperor 
Rudolph II. on horfeback, furrounded by the liberal arts and 
other allegorical figures. 

The rich colledlion belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, and 
which was fo liberally exhibited to the public at Bethnal Green, 
is particularly valuable in a fimilar clafs of French and Italian 
works; befides fome fine examples of an earlier period, and 
portrait bufts. Among thefe are Conde and Turenne, Louis 
XIV., Charles IX., and others of doubtful perfonality. 

The colledion is very rich alfo in groups and figures of 
the bell period of the French bronzifts’ art, and particularly in 
clocks, candelabra, and admirably chafed ' and gilded mount- 
ings, with which the magnificent furniture is fo profufely 
ornamented. 

In the Catalogue, which was by neceffity haftily prepared 
for the exhibition of the colledtion, it is probable that more 
works have been afcribed to an Italian origin, aiid to the 
fixteenth century, than might prove to be the cafe on more 
careful examination ; but of their excellence there can be no 
doubt. 
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Many fine bronzes are fcattered about in the houfes of the 
nobility and gentry of this country, among others we may 
mention the Dukes of Buccleuch and Hamilton, of Wellington, 
&c. Mr. John Henderfon has a rich feries of Oriental metal 
work. The Rev. Montagu Taylor has fome fine antique and 
cinque cento bronzes. Mr. J. K. Brunei had a noble inkftand, 
which was figured in No. 219 of the Art Journal ; Mr. Hey- 
wood Hawkins, Mr. Danby Seymour, Mr. Holford, Mr. 
Arnold, and many others, poflefs fpecimens of more or lefs 
intereft. 

We would not, however, attempt to make even an approxi- 
mation lift of the principal poflefibrs. 

The colledtion of antique bronzes in the Britilh Mufeum is 
very important. 

The public mufeums of France, Germany, Italy, &c. have 
frequently been referred to. 

In Paris, the colledlion of Mons. His de la Salle, of Mons. 
Dreyfus, and of the Baron Ch. Davillier, are among thofe in 
which admirable works may be found, without referring to the 
mufeums of the Mefifs. Rothfchild, Sellieres, Bafilewfki, &c. 

In the Palazzo Strozzi at Florence is a St. John, by 
Donatello, a fine expreflive work, said to have been made for 
the baptiftry at Orvieto. 

Two ftatues in the Medici Chapel at S. Lorenzo are note- 
worthy; one by Giovanni the other by his pupil, Dacca. 

By Portigiani, another follower, are bronzes in the Church of 
St. Marco. 

At Genoa, Mr. Milius is the fortunate poflefibr of fome 
fine bronzes. 

. In the Royal Armoury at Turin is a fword hilt, in bronze, 
an admirable work, figned by the artifl, OPVS . DONA- 
TELLI . FLO. 

At Milan, in the Brera, are fome interefting ftatuettes and 
other fmall works in bronze; among others a replica oi th.t head 
of Michel Angelo, afcribed to D ankle da Volterra. ' 
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At Bologna, in the Uniyerfity Mufeum, is a bronze buft 
of Pope Gregory XIIL, the work of Menganati ; a bull of 
Gregory XV. More important is the model figure in bronze, 
about two feet high, of Neptune, by Giovanni Bologna, flightly 
differing from the large work in the arrangement of the beard 
and other details. A group of St. Michael and Satan, the work 
of Algardi, is alfo noteworthy ; as are alfo fome fmall bronzes. 

Certain elaborate groups of figures in private poflefiion at 
Florence, more curious than excellent in invention and execu- 
tion, are figned BERTOS • INVENT • et SCVLPSIT. 
Thefe can hardly be the work of Bertoldo, Donates affiftant, 
their manner indicating a later date. Nor can they be by 
Ghiberti' s father-in-law, Bartolo di Michiek. 

Works of Reference. 

Without giving precife references in the introductory 
chapters to this Volume, we may mention fome of the more 
important fources of information, whence much of their matter 
has been derived. C. O. Muller’s Ancient Art, the Englifh 
translation, London, 1852, 311 all important authority for the 
antique portion of our fubjed:. 

The works of,-— 

Winckelmann ; Cicognara ; and Agincourt. 

Perkins, C. C. ; Tufcan Sculptors and Italian Sculptors, 
1864-8. 

Pliny, N. H., XXXIV., &c. 

Millin, Mineralogie Homerique. 

Wilkinfon’s Manners and Cuftoms of the Ancient 
Egyptians. 

Theophilus’ Eflay upon various Arts (Englifh Trans- 
lation), by Hendrie, 1 847. 

Phillips’ Manual of Metallurgy, i 

Ure’s Didionary of Arts and Manufadures. 
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Beckmann’s Hiftory of Inventions. 

Dr. Percy’s Metallurgy. 

Sir J. Lubbock’s Prehiftoric Times^ &c. 

Dr. Wm. Liibke’s valuable Hiftory of Sculpture 
(Englifti tranflation by Bunnett, 1872), from which 
I have borrowed largely in notices of German bronze 
works. 

Comte de Laborde’s Renaiftance des Arts (1850-5), 
and other works. 

Coilas and Lenormant’s Trefor de Num : et de Glyptique 
(Paris, 1834-43). 

Lacroix, Le Moyen Age, and other works. 

Du Sommerard, Les Arts du Moyen Age, &c. 

Labarte, Hift. des Arts Induftriels au Moyen Age, 
1864-66; and his Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages. 

Cahier and Martin’s Melanges d’Archeologie, &c. 

Sir Digby Wyatt’s Metal Work (1852); the Courts 
in the Cryftal Place ; and other works. 

Thefe, among many others, afford valuable information ; 
much may alfo be derived from various papers in the Archaso- 
logia, the Archeological Journal, the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
the Revue Archeologique, and other periodicals, tranfadbions 
of focieties, See. 
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WORKS IN THE ROUND. 

[Ronde holJe.') 


BUSTS. 

ENGLISH. 

1295. ’54. 

UST. Bronze, eledro-depofit. The Duke of Englljh. 
Wellington. Englifh, about 1850. Defigned by 
Marochetti. Manufadured by MefTrs. Elkington. 

H. 2 ft. I in,, W. iSj in. Bought, 28/. 

Habited in an official drefs coat, covered by a military cloak over the 
llioulder. 

135- ’64- 

B ust, copper, a head of Pfyche. Prize objed in the 
Society of Arts Exhibition, 1863, by W. Holliday. 

Englilli. H., including pedeftal, iij- in.j W. 7 in. Bought, 

6L : A • ■ ■ ■ • • - : f 
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777- 

B ust. Bronze. The Duke of Wellington. Modelled 
by Henry Weigall, in 1851. Englilh. H. 2 ft. 5 in., 

W. I. ft. 9 in. Given by Meflrs. Elkington and Co. 

In civil coftume, wearing the ribbon of the Garter and the order of 
the Golden Fleece, Infcribed at the back, Modelled from fittings taken 
on Auguft bth, 9th, iith, and November iSth, 1851. H. Weigall, 
27, Somerfet Street. Publifhed October loth, 1852/’ 

39- ’<5S- 

B ust. Bronze. Modelled from the “ Clyde ” in the 
Britifh Mufeum. Englifh, by T. Nichols. Prize 
objed in the Society of Arts’ competition, 1864. H. 14 in., 
W. 9 in. Bought, 15/. 

1155. ’68. 

B ust. Bronze gilt. Portrait of the late Captain Fowke, 
R.E. Executed by Elkington and Co., after the ori- 
ginal by T. Woolner. Infcribed, T. Woolner, Sc., 1866. 
Englifh. H. in., W. i4-a in. Bought, 50/. 

9. ’69. 

B ust. Aluminium bronze. Apollo. Englifli, 1868. 

Executed by Meflrs. Elkington and Co. H. 5--^ in. 
Bought, 2/. Sx 

It is clear that the aluminium bronze, of which this is formed, will not 
retain its golden colour when fubjefted to a London atmofphere, but 
becomes covered with a patina which does not promife to be excellent ; 
lengthened time, alone, would put this to the teft. This little buft is a 
carefully finiflied rediiftion, after the antique model. 
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lOI. ’/O. 


M ask. Copper, repouffe, or beaten from within. From En^lijh. 

the group of the Laocoon. By G. Deere. Prize 
objedt from the Society of Arts’ competition, 1869-70. 

Englifh. 1869. H. 8f in., W. 8-| in. Bought, 7/. 

103. ’70. 

M ask. Copper, repouffe. A grotefque male head. By 
R. Tow. Prize objedl from the Society of Arts’ 
competition, 1869-70. Englifh. 1869. H. lof in., W. 4|'in. 

Bought, 3/. 3/. 

FLEMISH. 

1082. ’55. 

B ust. Latten or brafs, originally gilt. The Virgin, or a Flemijh. 

female Saint. Flemifh. Early 1 6th century. FT. 5|-in., 

W. 4 in. Bought, 12s. id. 

The hands have fupported fbme objedi originally fixed by a bole feen 
in front of the figure. The gold from this, as from many other 
figures, was probably removed by mercury. 

ITJLO-FRENCH. 

239. ' 66 . 

B ust. Bronze. An armed female, with fnaky hair, robed Italo- 
in a lion’s fkin, and entitled “ La Gorgone.” The work 
of the Duchefs Caftiglione-Colonna, call by Barbedienne, of 
Paris. About 1865. Italo-French. H. 3 ft. 4-3- in., W. 

2 ft. I Jin. Bought, 105/. 

A winged dragon on either fide of the head and fiiakes entwined in 
the hair ; fhe wears a fort of fcaly breaft-plate, fecured by a, cord, a 
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drapery beneath, and over it a fkin, the paws of which, tied together, fall 
below. A * MARCELLO, the artilEs alllinied name, is infcribed on 
the fide of the bafe. 

This theatrical rendering of an ilhconceived ideal is an example of 
what fliould be avoided in the plaftic art. 


ITALIAN. 

7916. ’6a. 

B ust. Bronze. Portrait of King "Henry VIL ; life fize, 
afcribed to Pietro Torrigiano, the Florentine fculpitor, 
who vifited England early in the i6th century: EL 2 ft 4I in., 
W. 20 in. Bought, 150/. 

Probably a cotemporary reprodudlion from the tomb in Wefiniinfier 
Abbey (iiiiiflied 1519), the work of that fculptor. The king wears a 
cap, turned up at the back, and a hooded gown faftened by a cord to 
the neck. The fquare pedeftal is ornamented with Gothic quatrefoil 
panelling, rofes, fleurs-de-lis, mafks, &c. Torrigiano was he, who, 
when working in the Medici gardens under Bertoldo, in a fit of paffion 
or of jealoufy, broke his fellow pupil, Michael Angelo’s nofe, by a blow 
of his fill. He fled to Rome, and thence to England, which he left 
after finifhing the monument to Henry VIL, for Spain, where he 
modelled the kneeling ftatue of St. Jerome in terra-cotta, now in the 
Buena Villa Convent at Seville, and for which the ftatuette No. 251. ’64 
(p. 16) may have been a ftudy. He fell a vicStim to the Inquifition 
•in J522. 

576. ’65. 

B ust. Bronze. Portrait of an unknown perloiiage in 
civil coftume. Northern Italian. About 1540 to 1 5 50. 
H. 2 ft 4^ in., Wv I ft 1 1 in. Bought (Soulages Colledioii), 
25/. , . : 

Perhaps a dodlor or profelFor of the Univerfity of Padua, whenc^^ 
the late M. Soulages obtained it He is reprefented in a gown and fquare 
cap, and with a long pointed beard. We cannot with accuracy afcribe 
it to any known fculptor, 'although M. Soulages attributed it to Jacopo 
Sanfovino. (Gat of Italian Sculpture, p. 179, No 362.) 
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1088. ’53. 

B ust, in bronze. Portrait of Pope Innocent X., Gian. Italian. 

Battifta Pamfilij of Rome, elebled Pope 1644, died 
1655. Italian. 17th century. (Afcribed to Algardi.) H. 

3 ft. 3 in.j W. 1 ft. 10 in. Bought, 90/. 

He wears a cope^ the border of which is decorated with olive 
branches entwined in guilloche, enclofing alternately a fleur-de-lis and 
a dove, emblems of his family. A cap is on the head. 

This buft, admirable for its truthful imitation of nature, and for the 
excellence of the bronze cafting and tooling, is in all likelihood the 
work of Aieflandro Algardi (born in Bologna, i6th September 1602, 
died 5th January 1654). It was probably executed before Pamiili 
afcended the papal chair, as no emblem of the tiara occurs on the 
ornament of the cope. A replica of this buft, in marble, from the 
original model of which this may have been caft, is in the Palazzo 
Doria, at Rome. 

Algardi was much patronized by Innocent X., when Cardinal, and 
undertook many important works for him, fuperintending and defigning 
the decoration of his villa at San Pancrazio. By order of the Roman 
Senate he executed the grand coloflal feated figure of that Pope, which 
is now in the S alone Grande of the Capitol. The bull: under notice 
has been afcribed to Bernini, but that ardft was out of favour with 
Innocent until the latter years of his papacy, fo much fo that when 
defigns were required for the fountain in the Piazza Navona^ at Rome, 

Bernini was purpofely excluded from the competition. He, neverthe-* 
lefs, at the fuggeftion of his friend Prince Nicolo Lodovifi, prepared a 
model, unafked, which was placed in a room of the Palazzo Pamfili, 
when the Pope was exp efted. Greatly pleafed with the defign, he 
afked the name of the artift, and was told Bernini, who obtained the 
work, and was thenceforth received into the Pope’s favour. (Cat 
Italian Sculpture, p. 184.) (&^ Plate II.) 

1089. ’33. 

B ust. In bronze. Portrait of Pope Alexander VIII., 

Pietro Ottoboni, of Venice, eledted Pope 1689, died 
1691. Italian. 17 th century. (Afcribed to the fchool of 
Bernini.) H. 3 ft. 3 in., W. 3 ft. Bought, 90/. 
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The richly decorated cope bears upon the border the figures of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, beneath which are the arms of the family, and above, 
on the right flioulder, are the eroffed keys ; on the left, the papal triple 
crown. Thefe emblems prove that the buft mufl: have been modelled 
after his eledlion as Pope. Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini was born at 
Naples in 1598, and died at Rome in i68o,at the age of 82, nine years 
before Ottoboni was elefted Pope. This work, therefore, although 
in the manner of Bernini, and probably by an artifi: of his fchool, 
could not have been executed by that mailer’s hand. (Cat, Italian 
Sculpture, p, 185.) 

54 ^^- ’ 59 - 

B ust, in copper, repoujfey or beaten work. The portrait 
of a pope or bifhop, Italian. 17 th century. H. 1 9 in., 

W. 17 in. Bought, 6/. 

Executed entirely by beating a thin flieet of copper from within. 
The cope is richly bordered with figures of St. Michael overthrowing 
Satan, and of St. Anthony 5 a large brooch or morfe faftens it in front. 
This bull may perhaps be intended to reprefent Paul V. (Borghefe), 
i6o 5-“2I. (Cat. Italian Sculpture, p. 183.) 


STATUETTES. 

ENGLISH. 

433^- ’S4* ' , . ' ■ . 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Eve ; redudion from the 
original by John Bell. Englllh. (MelTrs. Elkingtoii.) 
H. 2 ft. 5-I in., W. 1 1 in. by 10 in. Bought, 22/. \ios . 

She Hands naked, her long hair falling behind the left fhoulder, 
her right hand, holding the apple, is raifed towards the mouth; her 
left relis on the Hump of a tree, round which the ferpent twines. 
Manufadured by the eledro-depofit procefs, and well coloured. 
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3091. ’55. 

S TATUETTE. Latten or brafs. Figure of the Saviour French. 

detached from a crucifix. French. 13th century. 

H. 5f in. Bought (Bernal Golledlion), 2/. Sj. 

Charafleriftic of the period, but of rude workmanfliip. 

596. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze or latten. A Fool or Jefter; 

probably the hilt of a knife or dagger, or perhaps the 
top of a fool’s bauble ; faid to have been found in the tomb of 
the fool of Charles VI. of France. French.? 15th century. 

H. 3^ in. Bought (Soulages Colledtion), il. 

This figure has been buried, the corroded lurface covered with a 
natural patina bearing witnefs to the fail. 

8503. ’63. 

F igure. Gllt metal, on black wood ftand. A figure of 
Ceres holding a cornucopia, riding on the clouds in a 
chariot trailed by two ferpents. The triangular bafe enriched 
with rococo fcroll work, mafks, foliage, &c. French. About 
1700. H. I ft 7|- in., W. 9I- in. Bought, 24/. 

A richly gilt and elaborately chifelled work, probably one of a fet of 
ornaments for the table ; the cornucopia may have fuppoited a branch for 
lights or a compotier^ or a vafe for flowers. It is a charadieriftic example 
of the incongruous and overloaded defigns of the period of Louis XV., 
which, notwithftanding the bad art they difplay, are gorgeous in effcft, 
and excellent in workmanfhip, John of Bologna caft a wind in bronze, 
here we have golden clouds done like a cruflied chignon., and drapery 
which could only be of leather^ and yet how beautifully are the details 
finifhed, and what freedom about the whole compofition. 
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' 679 - 44 - 

S TATUETTE. Bronze, Icarus. French, (Modelled 

by P. Grafs^ caft by Eck and Durand.) H. '2i|- la^ 
W. 10 by 8 in. Bought (French Exhibition^ 1844)^ 10/. 

In the attitude of fpringing from the earth and from a rock on which 
the right foot is raifed, with wings laflied to his arms he vainly ftrives 
to lift himfelf in aii% 


4700. '5:6. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A Neapolitan Improvifatore. 

French^ by Duret (Barbedienne^ Paris.) H. i ft. loin.^ 
W. at bafe^ 10 in. by 8-| in. Bought (Paris Exhibition^ 
1855), 12/. 

Crowned with vine wreaths, he refts agalrift the vintage tub filled 
with grapes, a guitar in his left hand, the right pointed forward to give 
adtion to the words he utters ; his face expreffive of merriment and 
wit , a drapery is round the loins. 

Manuiadlured by the mechanical fyftem of redudlion, by Barbe- 
dienne of Paris, from the clever original by Duret, whofe name is on 
the tub. 

2708. 56. 

C *' ROUP. Bronze. Thefeiis combating with the Miiio- 
T taur. French (caft by Barye, Paris). H. i ft. 6 in;, 
W. 12 in. by 7 in. Bought (Paris Exhibition^ 1855), 9/. 45. 

The bull-headed monfter is forced backwards by the left hand of 
Thefeus, whofe right holds the fword to flay him ^ the hair is treated in 
imitation of the early Greek manner, Harlh in modelling, and carelefs 
in the finifli, 

3709, 56, 

ROUP, Bronze. A Combat with a Centaur. French^ 
Jf (caft by Barye, Paris). H. i ft. i|- in., W. 15 in. 
by 5^ in. Bought (Paris Exhibition, 1 8 55), g/. i is. 
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The man is clinging to the back of his adverfary, and is about Tmic/j, 
to ftrike him on the head with a club. The attitudes of both are 
exaggerated* 

9071. ’63. 

S TATUE. Bronze. Mercury, after the original at 
Florence, by John of Bologna. French. H. 6 ft, 

W. 4ft Bought, 68/. 

17. ’64. 

S TATUETTE of a Female, in call bronze, holding 
a cornucopia, and intended as a fiipport for a lamp. 

French. H. 5 ft. in,, W. 16 in. Bought, 30/. 

18. ’64. 

S TATUETTE of a Female, in caft bronze, holding 
a cornucopia, and intended as a fupport for a lamp. 

French. H. 5 ft. 3|- in., W. 16 in. Bought, 30/. 

Elongated and eminently French in pofe and exprelEon, thefe 
figures are good fpecimens of modern bronze cafting. 

752. ’69. 

G roup. Bronze. Love confiding in Friend Ihip. Defigned 
by A. Carrier. French. H. 2 ft in., diam. of 
bale, 12 in. Bought (Paris Exhibition, 1867), 43/. 4J. 


GERMAN. 


S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. An aged man draped and German. 

feated, probably an allegoric figure of the fea. On the 
bafe is the word Mare. Rhenilh-Byzantine. 1 2th or early 
t3th century ? H. 4^- in., W. 2-| in. Bought, iL 
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Gennan, An interefting little figure, probably the ornament of a flirine or 
reliquary, or an allegorical figure from the angle of an altar candleftick. 
The modelling of the figure and drapery are ably executed, and almoft 
fuggeft Italian worknianfhip of the latter end of the 13th century. 

7537. ’60. 

G roup. Gilt copper. Two figures engaged in combat 

with a dragon, the tail of which interlaces the conipo- 
fition in extended foliations. German. 13th (or Italian, 14th 
century?) century. H. 2 ^ in., L. 5f in. Bought, 25/. 

This group, for the beauty of its lines and admirable adaptation of 
fubje£l to ornament, is worthy of careful ftudy. It reminds one of 
fome of the figures intermingled with foliage upon the capitals of 
St. Mark’s, and the works afcribed to Calendario. It is probably a 
fragment, portion of the decorative frieze which may have furrounded a 
chaffe of unufual fize and beauty ; if fo, how admirable muft have 
been the complete work ! 

595 - ’^ 5 - 

S TATUETTE. Bronze or latten. A Fool or Jefter 
playing on a bagpipe, and mounted on a hexagonal 
pedeftal with three legs. Perhaps the Item of a candleftick. 
German. 1 5th century. H. 8 in. Bought (Soulages Collec- 
tion), i/. 

This quaint figure is Handing in front of a tree ’and habited in tight 
nether garments, a jacket with long hanging fleeves, and a crefted and 
ear’d hood. 

4 z 6 z . ’57. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A Fool or Jefter dancing on a 
triangular moulded bafe, which refts on three lions, at 
each fide is the figure of an ape feated on a fmall confole or 
bracket. Gefmam 15th or early 1 6th century. H. izf in., 
W. 7I in. 

This figure may have fuppofted branches for lights, or a nozzle in 
each handj he is clad in a hooded jacket, buttoned clofe, hung with bells, 
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and tippeted below, with hanging fleeves and leggings to match. A Gc 
glbeciere or pouch is girdled to his waift. It is a carefully modelled and 
:finiflied, figure. 

II 50. ’64. 

S TATUETTE. Gilt bronze. St. George and the Dragon ; 

probably a portion of a monftrance or other ecclefiaftical 
objeft. German. About 1460. H. in. Bought, 2/. 83 *. 

4076. ’57. 

C^^TATUETTE. Latten or bronze. A feated figure of the 
Virgin and Child. German, Nuremberg? End of 15th 
century. H. j-g in., diam. if in. Bought, i/. 12s. 

'T'here is that about this little group which recalls the early manner 
of Peter Vifcher. It is admirably modelled, with an Italian rendering 
about the drapery, &c. 

1334. ’72. 

F igure. Bronze. A nude female holding a cornucopia 
in her right hand, and compreffing her left breaft with the 
other. The feet reft on a circular bafe ornamented with raifed 
mafks. From a fountain, the jets of which proceed from the 
breaft. German. 17th or early i8th century. H. 12 in. 
Bought, 5/. 

An extremely unpleafant, coarfe, figure, ill-imagined and worfe 
modelled ; an example of a very debafed phafe of art. 

3717. ’56. 

G roup. Bronze. An Indian huntfman with a hunting 
leopard. German. (Modelled by Albert Meves, caft 
by Minft, Berlin.) H. 23-I in., L. 16 in., W. 9I- in. Bought 
(Paris Exhibition, 1855), 6/. 8j. 

A work in no way commendable 5 the leopard, feemlngly, modelled 
from a ftufied fpecimen. The execution is coarfe and the furface dirty. 

It is infcribed on the bafe A ; MEVES, and on the quiver ftraps 
No. 6 . deponirt . 6 . Minft in Berlin 1853.” 
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ITALIAN. 

■ 41 '- ’ 54 - 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. The Infant Saviour. Italian 

(Florentine). Laft quarter of the 1 5th century. Attri- 
buted to Andrea Verrocchio, H. i ft 7 in., diam^ at bafe 7 in„ 
Bought^ %ol 

The figure is nude and in the adl of benedi^ion ; an orb in the left 
hand ; round the neck a coral is fufpended by a firing of pearls. A 
figure of an angel holding a fhield is feated on the front of the odlagonal 
moulded pedeftal. 

Admirable in pofe and fentiment, the modelling of this figure de- 
notes, as we believe, the Florentine fchool of the revival, and may even 
be by the hand of Verrocchio, the great pupil of Donatello (b. 1432, 
d. 1488), (Cat, Italian Sculpture, p. irq.) {See Plate III.). 

475. ’64. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A Cupid bearing a filli on his 
left fhoulder ; part of a fountain. Florentine. Second 
half of i 5th century. Afcribed to Donatello or Verrocchio 
H. 15!^ bi., W. 16 in. Bought (Plot Colledion), 160/. 

The figure is eredl and nude; the hair gathered by a circlet having 
rofes at intervals ; the wings are outftretched and have been gilded ; the 
right hand has held fome objedl, now loft ; an orifice at the fiflfs mouth, 
and a hole behind the figure, prove that it originally furmoiinted a foun- 
tain, which, judging from the carelefs finifh of the back, may have flood 
againft a wall. The head has an expreffion which recalls the feeling of 
Donatello rather than of Verrocchio, and it is not unlikely that the figure 
may have been defigned by the former fculptor or by one of his 
immediate fcholars, and may have emanated from his ftudio. 

39 - ’^ 7 - 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Cupid blowing a hom. A dog 
is feated at his feet. On a white and yellow marble 
pedeftal. Italian. 15th. century. Attributed to Verrocchio. 
H. of figure I ai in., W. 7f in. Bought, 55/. ^s. 
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A fine %ure fomewhat thrown to the front, which may however haVimu 
indicate the forward movement expreffed by the extended wings. A 
coral is fufpended to the neck by a cord, and beaded bracelets are on the 
wrifts ; the figure is without drapery. Round the dog’s neck a bell is 
attached by a. ftring. , ' ' 

This bronze may be attributed to the Audio of Verrocchio, whofe 
manner pervades the entire compofition, in the modelling, in the fliarp- 
nefs of the lines, the fine furface of the flefli, and the careful .execution 
of all the details. ' 


4699- \ 49 * 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. St Jerome. Northern Italian 
1 5 til century. H. 6 in., W. 4I in. by 3 in. Bought 
(Mufeiim of the Collegio Romano). 

St Jerome is kneeling on the right knee, he holds a ftone in his 
right hand, the left has probably grafped a crucifix, now wanting. The 
faint has a long pointed beard, and is partly clothed in full drapery, 
which falls in many folds from the left flioulder round the lower part of 
his body and over the left knee. 

This fine bronze is of the latter half of the 15th century, and 
probably of North Italian origin, the influence of the fchool of Man- 
tegna being ftrongly marked. There is much that recalls the manner of 
Riccio of Padua, or perhaps it approaches even more to that of the 
Lombardi of Venice. Compare Nos, 467, 468, Cat. Sp. Loan 
Ex., 1862. (i'fcY Plate L, Frontifpiece,) 


257. ’64. 

^^TATUETTE. Bronze. Minerva. Italian. End of 
the 15th or early 1 6th century. H. 4f in,, W. 2 im 
Bought, 3/. „ 

Fully draped and with the jegis on her breaft, the left hand refting 
on the hip, and the right extended to fupport the grounded fpear, the 
weight of the figure is thrown on the right foot \ it is admirably poifed. 
There is much in this figure which, at firft fight, leads to the fufpicion 
that it has been moulded from the antique, but although the claiHc in- 
fluence is fo ftrongly marked, there is, in the management of the drapery 
and the form of the helmet, that which reminds us of the Northern 
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Italian* Italian School of the renaiflance, under the influence of Mantegna. It 
was probably caft from ah original model in waXj and is, with little 
doubt, by the fame able hand as a figure of Apollo in the writer’s col- 
leftion, which it about matches in fize. 


251. ’64. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. St. Jerome kneeling; a fketch 
for or reminifcence of the ftatue by Pietro Torriglano 
at Seville. Italo-Spaiilfh. Firft quarter of i6th century. H. 
I ft 5f in. 3 W. 1 ft. 5 in. Bought, 20L 

This figure feems to have been not too carefully caft from a ^vax 
model, itfelf perhaps only a fketch for the ftatue. Although indicating 
a conception of high merit, in its prefeht ftate it is but a gaunt creation, 
not attraftive ; the Head, however, is finely exprelTed, the mouth open, 
the flowing beard falling in a double point, and the limbs, lean and 
long, tell of abftinence and felf-infliftion. The faint’s left knee is on a 
rock, the right limb being bent as he ftoops before an unfeen crucifix ; 
the left hand and arm are extended, the right ftretched downwards, and 
behind him, the hand grafping the ftonewith which he is about to ftrike 
his breaft. There is a caft from the large ftatue in the Cryftal Palace 
at Sydenham. 


109. ’64. 

G roup. Gllt bronze. St Anna, the Virgin, and the 

Infant Saviour ; the flefh portions formerly coloured. 
Italian. Afcribed to Andrea Sanfovino. Firft half of i6th 
century. PL i'2| in., W. 7-| in. Bought, 8/. 

A fine group. The Virgin is feated to the right of St. Anna, whofe 
left hand is on the feet of the Infant Saviour, her right reftiiig on His 
flioulder; both are clad in full flowing garments 5 St. Anna, whofe 
left foot refts upon a book, wears alfo a hooded cloak. The Ghild 
is fupported partly on the mother’s right knee, partly by that hand ; 
he clafps a dove and looks upwards at St. Anna’s face. The ex- 
preffion of the female heads is well conveyed, that of the Child lefs 
happily. The cafting, fomewhat coarfe, has been executed in two 
parts, the figures being fubfequently joined by rivetting the bafe and in- 
ferting the right arm of St. Anna beneath the drapery. It was pro- 
bably caft from the wax model. 
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Becaufe purchafed in that country, this bronze has been fuppofed Italian. 
Spanifli,^ and afcribed to Pompeo Leoni ; it is, however, no other than a ■ 
redudlion from the. well-known marble group by Andrea Sanfovino in , 
the church of St. Agoftino at Rome, executed by him in 1512, by 
order of the German prelate, Johannes Coricius. 

3636. ’55. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A hunchback dwarf holding a 
rod in the right hand, and ftanding aftride an owL 
Florentine. i6th century. H. icf in., W. 4f in. by 4|- in. 

Bought, 4/. I os. 

This may, perhaps, be a portrait of fome favourite dwarf, im- 
perfonatiiig the ancient ^Efop, the antique portrait buft of whom it 
certainly does not refemble. It is a vigorous and highly charaxSeriftic 
work, but roughly caft from the original wax model by the procefs 
known as la cire perdue ; the wires which fupport the model being 
vifible infide. 

The figure is nude with the exception of a hat accidentally turned 
up on one fide. 

The manner of the fchool of Michel Angelo is apparent. Mr. 

Robinfon fuggefts that it may be the portrait of Morgante, Duke 
Cofmo IIPs dwarf. (Cat, of Italian Sculpture, p, 157.) 

593- ’65. 

S TATUETTE, Bronze. David with the head of Goliath ; 

apparently a reduced copy of an earlier work of the 
period of Donatello. Florentine. 1 6th century, H. 8f in. 

Bought (Soiilages Colledlion), 2/. 

The hilt of the fword, the blade of which has been broken and 
loft, Is held in the right hand. 

594- 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A grotefque aged man or (lave 
holding the lower portion of a ftaff or fpear ; originally 
gilt ; probably part of the ornament of fome utenfil. Floren- 
tine. 15th or early i6th century. H. 5^ in. Bought i 
(Soulages Collection), I /. 

B, ■ ' ■ -E 
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4439- 58- 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A naked boy holding a tazza 
on his head. Florentine. i6th century. H. 5f in.^ 

diam. 3f in. Bought^ 7/. 

A charming model, difplaying great artiftic merit. This figure 
may have formed portion of a group, or as a model for a fountain. It 
has been gilt, but is now furfaced with a varnifli to refemble patina. 

71. ’66. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A figure of Vidory, on painted 
and gilt wood pedeftal. Italian. 1 6th century, H. with- 
out pedeftal, 8-| in. Bought, 20/. 

A very pleafing figure of the good period of Florentine art, covered 
with a rich dark patina. The right hand is raifed, and has probably 
held a wreath or laurel branch ; the ftem of fome other objed is in the 
left. The drapery falls in full and rather heavy folds, and a claffic 
diadem furmounts the brow. 

5420. 59. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Hercules holding the apples in 
the right hand, and leaning on his club. Italian (Flo- 
rentine). 1 6th century. H. 9I- in. Bought, 5/. 

A richly coloured bronze of the flourifiiing period of this art. The 
figure is a reduced copy of the Farnefe Hercules, fomewhat varied in 
the details, and ftanding upon an elegant triangular bafe, having winged 
female bufts, terminating in lion^s feetat the three corners. 

65. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A fat dwarf blowing a trumpet 
and refting on a flick in the left hand. Italian. Late 
i6th or early 17th century. H. 5I- in., W. 3|- in. Bought 
(Pourtal& Colleftion), ao/. 8i. 

On a red marble pedeftal. There is a magnificent brown patina 
on this bronze which has been heightened by judicious polilliing. 
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396. ’64. 


ROUP. Bronze. The Virgin and the dead Saviour. Italian. 
JI" Italian. Late i6th century. H. in.;, .W. zf in. 

Bough t^ 6/. loj. 


A carefully finifhed bronze of a rich foft quality of metal. Pro- 
bably Florentine^ and by the fame hand as the rediidlion from M. 
Angelovs Pleta at St. Peter’s, in the writer’s colleftion. This group is 
by an artift of the fchool of Angelo, perhaps Montelupo or Montorfoli. 


59 -* ’^ 5 * 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A falconer or peafant bird- 
catching or decoying. Italian (Florentine ?). Firft half 
of the 1 6th century. Extreme H. izfin. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), 3/. 

The aftion would indicate the luring back of a hawk by a decoy 
bird, but the hands having both been broken and reftored, and the bird 
alfo a modern addition, we can only fur mife the original intention. The 
figure is a very light call; from a wax model, and is covered with an 
artificial green patina or varnilh. 

357 ^- ’ 5 ^- 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Figure of Vulcan feated. 

Italian (Florentine). 1 6th or 17th century. H. 4-I in. 
Bought, 2/. 

Leaning on a Ihield upon his anvil, a hammer is in the right hand. 

A well conceived and modelled figure, remarkable for its ealy pofe ; 
probably call: from the wax, and perhaps Florentine. 

1439- ’5.4- : 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Venus at the bath. Florentine. 

Late i6th century. H. in., extreme diam. 2:j in. 
Bought, 4/. ; 


B 2 
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Italian. Of the fchool of John of Bologna. A graceful but extremely 
. elongated figure, ftanding upon the right foot near a vafe, upon which 
the left is refted ; a drapery hangs over the left thigh. She wipes the 
left knee with a towel held in her right hand, her left hand, raifed, is 
fimilarly engaged over that fhoLilder. 

7440. ’60. 

F igure. Bronze. Our Saviour extended as on the crofs. 

Italian (Florentine). Late i6th or early 17th century. 
Afcribed to Annibale Fontana. H. 9-! in., W, y-f in. Given 
by Sir James Hiidfon, K.C.B. 

Remarkable for the extreme lightnefs of the caft, the beauty of the 
modelling, and the careful finifh. 



S TATUETTE, Bronze. Ceres fearching for Proferpine ; 

a dragon beneath. Italo-Flemifh, Afcribed to Franca-- 
villa. Firft quarter of 17th century. H. 2of in., W. 13 im 
Bought (Pourtales Colledion), 280/. 

Although not of the pureft period of Italian fculpture, this beau- 
tiful bronze deferves minute con fideration. ' Ceres, crowned with a 
chaplet of ears of corn, is advancing with dignified but cautious ftep ; 
poifed on the left foot her right ftill touches, although rifing from, the 
ground 5 the right arm is extended to light her path by the torch flie 
holds *, the open mouth exprefles a feeling of horror at the creatures 
revealed to her by its light ; one of thefe, a dragon, crawls away biffing 
from between her feet. Her back hair Hows wind-driven over her right 
ihoulder, efcaped from the light , fcarf which bound it and which, ftill 
tied to its upper portions, falls behind over her right arm, and is caught 
up by the left hand. Her neck and breaft are bare ; a drapery girdled 
round the waift falls away from the left knee and backward over the 
right leg ; fandals protect her feet. 

The modelling of the figure has been affiduoufly ftudied, and its 
execution in the metal carefully carried out and finiftied with the labour 
of love. The quality of the bronze is of that rich golden colour and 
firm yet duflile body which is to ordinary meta! what tendre is to 
ftone.' ware. . , 
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Grounded on the fchool of Angelo, we detedl: here the ibfter in- Italian. 
fluence of the period and manner of John of Bologna, of the latter 
decades of the i6th century, but doubt its being by his hand. It may 
perhaps with greater probability be attributed to Pietro Francavilla, 
of Cambray (1548-1618), who worked in Italy and fubfequently in 
France. {See Plate IV, ) ' , 

153. ’66. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. The Virgin and Child. 

Italian or Spanilli. ? About 1590. H. Sf ia Bought, 

2/. 3J'. id. 

A pleafing cornpoiition, the affedlionate clafping of mother and 
child is well expreffed, and the attitude is graceful, but the figure is 
very tall, and the neck exceffively elongated.- It may reprefent Charity, 
and be Italian. 


154. ’66. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Saint (St. Jofeph ?). 

Italian or Spanifh ? About 1590. H, 8:|- in. Bought, 

iL 

This figure was a companion to No. 153, and in all probability, 
with others, may have furmounted a fhrine. There is no attribute by 
which we can, with afiurance, diftinguifli the faint which it reprefents. 
An cbjedl, like the hilt of a fword, is held in the left hand, but the 
upper part is wanting, 

78;5. ’61. 

S tatuette. Bronze. Allegorkal figure of Hope 
leaning on a triple anchor. Italian, 17th century. 
H. 8|- in., W. 4 in. Bought, 4/. 

A calling from a model of the earlier years of the i7th 

century. Heavy malTes of drapery conceal the figure, the adlion of 
which is not without dignity ; the influence of Bernini is manifeft. 
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5435 - ’ 59 - 

G roup. Bronze. On oblong odagonal pedeftal. Samfon 
rending the lion’s jaws. Italian. i6th or 17th century, 
H. 12 ill. Bought;, 84 

Samfons’ right knee crofles the lion’s back, the left holds down one 
paw; the head and body are thrown back to give freedom to the 
•mufcles of the chefi: ; the ftraightened left arm holds down the lion’s 
lower jaw while with the right he pulls back the upper. 

An overftrained compofition caft in fofc coppery bronze and re- 
markably light. Probably Florentine of the later years of the i6th or 
early in the 17th century. 

416. \54. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. Figure of Hercules bearing 
his club in the right and apples in the left hand. Italian. 
End of i6th or early 17th century. H. 8in., W. 6f in. Bought, 

The head of the lion hangs over his right flioulder, the Ikin falling 
down the back and round the loins, fuftained by a flioulder belt. 
Hercules has juft completed his fecond labour ; Ladon, the ferpent 
which guarded the golden fruit, has been flain, and he holds the prize 
in his left hand. The figure, attenuated and mannered in pofe, is 
probably Florentine. 


7933 - ’< 51 - 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Venus bathing. On a marble 
pedeftal. Italian. H. 5 in. Bought, il. 

A more recent caft from a well-known model of the fchool of 
John of Bologna, No. 1439. ’S 5 ' 

6866. ’60. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A centaur, after the antique. 

Italian (Roman ?), 17th or i8th century. H. 13 im, 
L, 9 in. Bought, 12/. 





rj rj 


This is a reduced copy of one of the well-known centaurs in the Italian* 
Capitoline Mufeum at Rome. An mfcription, as on the original, is 
incifed upon the bafc, — 

APiCTeAC • Ki\l HAniAC xVM>OA€IC€IC. 


The following Statuettes have at one time decorated ohjeSls 
of utility or ornament : — 

7151. ’60. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. An emperor or warrior in 
Roman claffical coftume; originally on the cover of an 
inkftand. Northern Italian. i6th century. H. 6^ In.y on 
marble pedeftal. Bought, i/. 1 5^. 

Of great dignity and thoughtful expreiEon. I'he fchool of Angelo 
is to be recognifed in this fmall figure, poflibly a portrait ftatuette. 
It is of the fame model as that on the cover of No. 575. ’65, an 
inkftand from the Soulages Colledlion. 

577- ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. Satan overthrown ; probably 
part of a group of St. Michael overcoming Satan. 
Italian (Florentine.?). 1 6th century. L. 6f in. Bought 
(Soulages Colledion), lo/. 

A finely modelled and finilhed figure, fragment of a group which 
may have furmounted a noble inkftand. It would date about the middle 
of the century. 

7934. ’61. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A child feated and holding a 
feftoon of laurel between, the extended hands ; on green 
marble pedeftal. Itaiiani i6th century. H. of figure, 3 in* 
Bought, li. gs.Bd. ■ 
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6988. ’60. 

F igure. Bronze. A triton ftruggling with two ferpents ; 

probably a portion of an inkftand or candleftick. Italian 
(Florentine). Firft half of i6th century. H. 7J in., L. 6 in. 
by 4f in. Bought, 0 . 1 . %s. 

7935. ’61. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze, A child dancing on a tortoife. 
Italian. 1 6th century. H. il in. Bought, i 6 s. 

Has probably furmounted the cover of a lamp. 

543 ’ 59 - 

F igure of a DolpUn. Bronze. Probably part of the 
ornament of a fountain. Italian. 16th century. H. 
6f in., L. 13 J in. Bought, 3/. i8r. ^d. 

3002. ’56. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Pan ftanding on a circular 
emboffed pedeftal, (originally the ftem of a tazza), 
Italian. About 1 540. H. 8f in., diam. 4I in. Bought, 4/. 

V igorous in the modelling and admirably chafed ; this fragment is 
a good example of the artiftic treatment of objedts for table and other 
domeftic ufe, even in the bafer metals, which were not deemed 
unworthy of execution by great artifts in the period of the “ bd 
cinque cento.” It may be of Venetian origin, and perhaps by the fame 
able hand as a falt-cellar in the writer’s poffeffion, formed as a triton 
fupporting a pedlen, and blowing through a conch fliell. 

7868. ’61. 

F igure. Bronze, parcel gilt. A lion fuppofting an 
armorial fhield, furmounted by a coronet held by 
cupids. North Italian. 1 6th century. H. 4I in., L. 5I in. 
Bought. 
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7868«. ’61. 

F igure. Bronze, parcel gilt. A lion fupporting an Italian 

armorial fhield with coronet held by cupids. North 
Italian. 1 6th century. H. 4f in., L. 5^ in. Bought. 

2454- ’56- 

F igure. Bronze. A female griffin ridden by an un- 
draped boy (fragment of a fire-dog). Italian. i6th 
century. H. iij in., W. ii in. by 4-I in. Bought, 61 . 

A vigorous deiign. Of boys, none other than Cupid could conquer 
fuch a beaft. 

IOC). ’69. 

S TATUETTE. In copper repouffe. A winged dragon. 

Italian. i6th century. H. 9^- in., L. 13I in. 
Bought, III. 

A clever deiign extremely well executed by the procefs of beating 
from within and finilhingwith the chafer. It is probably North Italian, 
and may have furniounted a font or other interior architectural ftrudture. 

106. '69. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A Bacchic youth bearing a 

bafket of grapes and leaning on a tree ftem, the fupport 
of a vine, the fruit of which a dog is eating | on pedeftal. 

Italian. 16th century. H. 15 in., W. of pedeftal, 5-| in. 
Bought, 8/. 

A Goarfe and inferior work. 

601. ’65. 

S TATUETTE!. Bronze gilt. A Cupid playing oh 4 
guitar; a furniture decoration. Italian (Edorentine). 

16th century El. 5|-in. Bought (Soulages Golledtion), 16s. M. 
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602. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Cupid playing on a 

harp; a furniture decoration. Italian (Florentine .J*). 
i6th century. H. in., W. 3 in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), i6r. Zd. 

603. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Cupid playing on a 

harp; a furniture decoration. Italian (Florentine.?). 
1 6th century. H. 4f in., W. 3 in. Bought (Soulages Collec- 
tion), i6s. Zd, 

604. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Cupid playing on a 

violin; a furniture decoration. Italian (Florentine.?). 
1 6th century. H. 5 in., W. 3f in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), i6^. %d. 

605. ’65. 

S TATUETTE.' Bronze gilt. A Cupid playing on a 

flageolet; a furniture decoration. Italian (Florentine.?). 
1 6th century. H. 5 in., W. 3^- in. Bought (Soulages 
Colleftion), i6s. ^d. 

606. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Cupid playing on a 

tambourine ; a furniture decoration. Italian (Floren- 
tine?). i6th century. H. 5 in., W. 3 in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledtion), i6r. Sd. 
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612. ’65. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. A Cupid holding a tor- Italimu 
toife ; a furniture decoration, and pendant to 603. 

Italian. 1 6th century. H. 4^ in. Bought (Soulages Collec- 
tion), i/. 

Varied in pole, thefe joyous looking amorettes, doubtlefs once em- 
belliflied an ebony or inlaid cabinet of Tufcan or Northern Italian pro- 
dudlion, furmounting the pilafters or cornice on its archite£l:ural front. 

They are of the latter end of the fixteenth century. 


460. ’73. 

T riton blowing a Ihell trumpet. One of a pair. 

Bronze. Apparently an ornament from the top of 

fome objed. Italian. 17th century. H. yf in., diam. of 
bafe, jf in. Bought, 1 7/. the pair. 

460a. ’73. 

T riton blowing a Ihell trumpet. One of a pair. 

Bronze. Apparently an ornament from the top of 

fome objed. Italian. 17th century. H. yf in., diam. of 
bafe, in. Bought, 17/. the pair. 

2291. ’55. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze gilt. Hercules fupporting the 
celeftial fphere, and ftanding on the lion’s hide. Italian. 
About 1600. H. I5|- in., diam. 7 in. Bought (Bernal 
Colledion), 7/. 15J. 

The figure is nude, a circlet binding the hair, the club held in the 
right hand. The fphere is of pierced work. The conftellations re- 
prefented as figures cut out of the metal and feverally dotted to indicate 
the pofition of the tfars they enclofe ; they are fuftained or united by the 
framework of the central belt and the lines marking the degrees of longi- 
tude. This fphere opens from the centre, and may have contained a lamp 
or a compafs fufpended from the upper part. It probably is one of a pair 
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of figures, the other of which fuftained the terreftrial globe. This 
reprefents that a£l: of the fecond labour of Hercules, in which the hero 
for a* while relieves Atlas from his burden, on condition of receiving 
information as to the whereabout of the golden fruit of the Hefperides. 

The idea of this figure, though differently rendered, was probably 
taken from the well-known antique, the Farnefe Atlas, now in the 
Mufeum at Naples, and figured in the Mufeo Borbonico, voL V. pL 52. 
Pafleri wrote a learned difquifition thereon, under the title, Atlas 
Farnefianus.’' It does not, however, reprefent Hercules, as is clearly 
the cafe with our bronze. 


1077. 55. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A child habited in a fhirt and 

fupporting a vafe on its head. Probably North Italian 
work of the i6th century. H. y'f in. Bought, i/. 4J. -^d. 
Perhaps portion of a lamp or candelabrum. 


4533- '58- 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A boy extrading a thorn from 

his foot ; a reduced imitation of the antique. Florentine, 
1 6tli century. H. in., W. in. Bought, 5/. 

A reduflion from the antique ftatue in the Capitoline hdufeiini at 
Rome, but reverfed in pofition. It has probably formed portion of an 
inkftand, the bronze bafe of which was fimiifhed with a fiiell-fliaped 
receptacle for the ink. Such an one, in its complete Hate, is in the 
writer^s pofleffion, the tree ftem on which the figure is feated forming 
a ftand for pens. 





WORKS IN RELIEF, 


{BaJJb and Alto-riUevo.) 


PLAQUE S, &c, 

DUTCH. 

692O0 ’60, 

UST in rilievo. Bronze, on a flab of black Dutch 
marble. Portrait of the Emperor Rudolph 11 . 
in a richly ornamented cuirafs. Infcribed : 

RVD : II : ROM. 

IMP : CiES : AVG ADRIAN VS . 

MT : SV/E: LVII FRIES 

ANNO . 1609 FEC. : 

Dutch. FL 2 ft. 4in.,. W. x ft 8f in. Bought, 89.4 p.. . 

A noble portrait of the Emperor Rudolph IL. His rich cuirafs is 
decorated with rilievos of Hercules, Rdars or Bellona, and with niaftis, 
trophies, and other ornaments. The buft refts upon an imperial eagle 
with outfpread wings. The order of the Golden Fleece hangs by a 
chain round his neck, and a fcarf is thrown over the right fhoulder. 

The pauldron or fhoulder plate is formed as a , lion’s mafk, beneath 
which is the infcriptbn.- Independently of its artiftic excellence, the 
cafting and highly finiflied chifelling of this bronze are very remark- 
able. ;:( Catalogue of Italian Sculpture, p. 16.7 .) Adrian Fries was born 
at the: Hague, in: 1560, and 'died dnthe.^ quarter of the following 
■ceiitur}^.,, Plate,', V.) ' 
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1317. ’55. 

Dutch, T)LAQyE. Brafs. Repou/Te or beaten work ; a tulip 

JL furrounded with floriated ornament. Dutch or French. 
17th century. 3f in. by 2-|- in. Bought, i6r. 

A charming bit of ornamental metal work. 

ENGLISH. 

342 - 54 - 

Englijh. T]7 IGURE in low relief. A fighting cock in chafed 
X bronze ; probably a badge to be worn on the hat 
of a "cocker,” or attendant in a cockpit. Englifli. i8th 
century. H. 2-|in.,W. 2 in. Bought, u. bd, 

%• 

P ANEL. Copper, inlaid with filver ; the defign is a vafe 
of flowers with two birds, bordered by a running pattern 
of foliage ; in black frame. Englifli. By E. M. Milward. 
Prize objed in the Society of Arts’ competition, 1864. Sight 
meafure, H. yf in., W. 7 in. Bought, 4/. 

856. ’68. 

P ANEL. Bronze, chafed. A group of the Virgin and. 

Child (after Donatello). By S. Berefford. Prize objed 
in the Society of Arts’ competition, 1867. Englifli. H. 
15! in., W. ifliin. Bought, 15/. 

837. ’68. 

P ANEL. Bronze, chafed. A group of the Virgin and 
Child (after Donatello). By T. Nichols. Objed 
in the Society of Arts’ competition, 1867. Englifli. H. 
15I in., W. 13I in. Bought, 15/. 
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858. ’68. 

P ANE'L. Bronze, chafed. A group of the Virgin and EngUfli. 

Child (after Donatello). By H. C. Hatfield. Prize 
objedt in the Society of Arts’ competition, 1867. Englifh. 

Sight meafure, H. in., W. in. Bought, 16/. i6r. 

864. ’68. 

P ANEL. White metal. Engraved with an arabefque de- 
fign after Lucas van Leyden. By G. Hundley. Prize 
objedh in the Society of Arts’ competition, 1867. Englilh. 

H. 4 in., W. 5 in. Bought, 'll. lor. 


356. ’69. 

P LAQUE. Copper. Embofled in low relief with a branch 
of ivy, in a frame. By C. Atkins. From the South 
London Working Clafles Exhibition, 1869. Englilh. W, 
I3|- in., H. 5^ in. Bought, IL. is. 


FLEMISH. 

1 08. ’64. 

P LAQUE. Gilt bronze, in high relief. The Entombment 
of our Saviour. Flemifh. Firft half of 17 th century. 
H. 8 in., W. ii|^in. Bought, 6/, 

A fine Flemifh work, probably from a defign of the fchool of 
Rubens or Vandyck. 

The body is being depofited in the farcophagus by Jofeph of Ari- 
mathea and two others. Mary holds the left arm tenderly; the Mag- 
dalen is behind. The chafing has been executed' with great elaboration, 
and it is richly gilt. (Cat. Of Reproductions in Metal, No. 72. ’19.) 
Price ll. lOr. 
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FRENCH. 

33 - ’^ 9 - 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Flalf-length figure in low relief of 
Louis XIV. in armour; in wooden frame. French. 
Laft. quarter of 17th century. Sight meafure, H. in.^ 
W. 13 in. Boughtj 50/. 

A richly diapered curtain, in part femee with rofes, falls in the back- 
ground, The half figure of Louis, when young, is advancing to the right, 
clad in armour and wearing a rich fur-lined cloak femee with feeurs-de- 
Hs ; on his head is a long curled wdg, his right arm and hand point 
downwards to the arms of France and Bourbon, the left refting on his 
hip ; he is decorated with the fcarf and badge of the order of the 
St Efprit. 

A highly elaborated and fine work, 

541. ’69. 

P ANEL. Bronze. An allegorical fubjed in high relief. 

Signed : PILLON . S . ; THOMIRE . C . ; B . DE , 
TOTT . French, Laft quarter of the i8th century ? 

L. 3 ft. zf in., W. I ft. 7J in. Bought, 40/. 

Time is feared away by a young man, with ftar on forehead and 
ferpent wand, from a group of two female figures, one of whom, 
fwooning, finks into the other’s arms ; the latter is fupported by another 
male perfonage, alfo having a ftar upon his front. 

The fignatures would indicate that PILLON was the fculptor or 
modeller; B . DE . TOTT . the founder; and THOMIRE the 
chafer. Could it be the wmrk of thefe latter artifts, from a pane! 
modelled by Germain Pilon, for infertion in one of the large monu- 
ments upon which he was engaged ? One Thomire was the mailer of 
a bronze foundry in Paris early in the prefent century (Nagler)* 

" II5I. 44.7 , 

P ANEL,:. Bronze. Scrollfoliage and, vine duplicate of ^ 

/ part, .of' the architrave of' the , bronze ..doors' of the „ 
church of the Madeleine, Paris, French, about '1845. ■ (Gaft , 
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by Eck and Durand^ PariSj after a defign by the late Baron French. 
Hv de Triqiieti.) H. 5 ft, 4' In,^ W. i ft • Boiight/14/, 

A lower fide panel 5 foliage in guilkche with grapes, fruit, and corn 
fp ringing from an acanthus below ; infpired by an antique model, rich, 
but fomewhat wanting in that freedom and life which is fo charafieristic 
of claflic architedfural ornament 

GERMAN. 

4498. ’58. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, The Annunciation. German ? or German. 

Flemifh. Latter end of 15th or early i6th century, 

H. 5 in., W, 4 in. Bought, 3/, 

'The Virgin is kneeling at an altar, beneath a rich Gothic arcade or 
porch f the angel approaches through a door in a wall, behind which 
are the flowers and flirubs of a garden. Above, the Eternal Father 
is feeii in the clouds, from His mouth proceed rays which terminate 
in the Dove of the Spirit defcending upon the head of the Blefled Virgin, 

All are nimbed. 

An interefting and fine work in high relief Suggeftive of the 
manner of a wood carving. 

7423. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze ; circular. St. George combating the 
Dragon. German. Late 15th or early 1 6th century, 

Diam. 2f in. Bought, 15^. 

7426. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bell-metaL A compofition of two cupids, t 

furrou tided by arabefque ornament. German, About 
1530. H. if in. j W, 2-1 in. Bought, I oj. ^ i 

An extremely elegant ornamental defign in the manner of Aide- 

graver. 

... ' B.,;, 
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4 ^ 33 - ’ 59 - 

P LAQUE. Lead. Subjed in relief, the Infant Hercules 
ftrangling two ferpents. German. 1 6 th century. 3|- in. 
by 3 in. Bought, i^s. 

4 < 353 . ' 59 - 

M edallion Pkque. Lead. Subjeft in relief, the 

Magdalen (?) feated in an attitude of grief ; architec- 
tural landfcape background. German. i6th century. (Call 
from a lithographic ftone carving.) Diani 3 in. Boughtj 
15.^. 

This figure is probably emblematic of religion or faith. It is caft 
from one of a fet of admirable carvings in hone ftone (Speckftein), 
fome of which have been acquired for the South Kenfingtoii Mufeum, 
from the Trofs Colledioii. That of the prefent fubjedt is, however^ 
wanting. A fiiarp caft of it in bronze is in the writer’s collection. 
Nos. 7152-3. ’60 are of the fame feries. 

7152. ’60. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze, in relief. A draped 
feated female, to whom Cupid holds a mirror ; archi- 
tedlural background. German. i6th century. Diam, zf in. 
Given by Mr. J. C. Robinfoii. 

Gaft from one of a feries of carvings in lithographic or hone ftone 
(No. 183. ’67), fince acquired for the South Kenfington Mufeiim, from 
the Trofs Collection, and perhaps emblematic of prudence, 

7153. ’60. 

M E.DALLION Plaque. Bronze, In relief. A female 
figure feated in a landfcape, fupporting a child, while 
another looks over her Ihoulder. German. i6th century. 
Diam. af in. Given by Mr. J. C. Robinfon. 

Caft from another of the fame feries of ftone carvings (No. 185. ’67), 
and emblematic of charity or maternal love. 
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BYZANTINE GREEK. 

1 ^ 15 - ’ 55 - 


T riptych. GUt bronze; in the centre the Virgin and % 
Child, feated on a throne; in either wing a ftanding gf 
figure of a faint, St. John and St. Gregory. Byzantine Greek. 

13th century ? H. 6f in., W. yf in. Bought, 30/. 

This rare and important triptych was formerly in the Puliky Col- 
leftion. In the central compartment, the Virgin, hooded and ninibed, 

is feated on a throne, above which* is infcribed, MP (mother) ey 

(of God). The Child is fitting in her lap holding a roll or hour-glafs 
in his left hand ; the right in the adl of benedicStion. The Virgin's 
feet are on a footftool, having aTeven-arched arcade in the front. On 
the wing to her right is the ere£f figure of St. Gregory, the theologian, 
holding a volume ; above is written, — 

® o 
r 0 

p 6 

H o 
r A 
cu 

p 

He Oil her left alfo holds a book, and his right hand raifed as for the 
benediddion; above is written, 0 O 

CO 

Saint Johannes. In the beginning was the ^ 

(Chrift, for the Word made God), Both the faints are nimbed. 

The doors, on the outfide, are each adorned with an elongated crofs in 
relief, the limbs of which divide the infcription : — 

(Jefus Chrift the Conquei'or). 
y N I I K A , ^ 

A fliield of arms, w/>, is ftamped on the outfide, feemingly that 
of the Marcello family of Venice. It is extremely difficult to affign an 
accurate date to Byzantine caftings fuch as this, which inay have been 
moulded from an earlier type. PoiEbly it may be one or even two cen« 
turies earlier in time than we have placed it 5 but, on the other hand, we 
think that it may, with greater probability, be an early example of one 
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of thofe conventional repetitions of a received ideal fo often feen among 
the artiftic objects for ufe by the Greek church. Compare the ivory 
plaque. No. 215. ^66, figured and defcribed in Mr. MalkelFs Catalogue 
at p. 73, and believed by him to be alfo of the 13th century, {See, 
Plate VI.) 


ITALIAN 

Northern, 

7370. ’61. 

P LAQUE, Bronze. Half-length, figure of the Virgin 
and Infant Saviour between two candelabra. North 
Italian. About 1470. 3f in. by 3|- in. Bought, Sj*. 

Half-length of the Virgin, fully draped and wearing a claffical dia- 
dem, a fcarf for head-drefs, and nimbed. She holds the Child, who, 
undraped, looks into her face with an exprefiion of love, her's is that of 
ferenity not free from melancholy 5 the Child alfo is nimbed. On either 
fide -is a flaming candelabrum with triangular bafe, the upper portion 
formed as an angel ; from beneath them a fall of drapery covers a 
labelled tablet in the foreground, 

A very beautiful work, perhaps originally iifed as a private devotional 
tablet. Probably Paduan, and fhowiiig the influence of Mantegna, or 
even more of Donatello, it may be afcribed to the artift who executed 
Nos. 7496. ’61 and 7498. ""61, and who figns CHRISTOPHORVS 7 
HIERIMIAE. ( 5 .V Plate VIL) 


7496. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, Tw^o draped figures, Mercury and 
Flora, or Pomona, clafping hands over a tripod. North 
Italian.' By CHRISTOPHORVS . HIERIMIAEV About 
14707 Square, zf in; ■ ' Bought, 7r. ■ , 

. This, fubjeft occurs, without the tripod on the reverfe of a medal 
in the. , wniter's colledlion, figned by the 'artift .as. above, and having on 
the obverfe the, head of Auguftus, with the legend CAlSAR IMPERA- 
'TOR PONT PPPT ' SEMPER AVGVrrVS VIR . 
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7498. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze; elliptic. Various figures making an 'Aa/wz. 
offering on the Altar of Love. Beneath is infcribed, North- 

L . GRII. Italian. About 1770. a-|- in. by a in. Bought, 4J. 

S . 

A fine compolition by the fame artift as Nos. 7496. ’61. and 
probably 7370. ’61. The figaature may be another form for the fame 
name. 

4663. ’s8. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Entombment Probably a con- 
temporary adaptation from the engraving of the fame 
fiibjeft by Mantegna. North Italian. 15th century. L. 5f in. 
by 4J in. Bought^ 1 5/. 

A compofition of twenty-two figures. In the foreground Mary, 
fwooning, is fupported by two women ^ behind, the body of Our Lord 
is being carefully placed in a farcophagus, whiift men, women, and 
children, all exprelEng profound forrow, fill up the group. 

7483. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Entombment. North Italian. 

15th century. H. 3^ in., W. zf in. Bought, 8 j. 

By a follower of Andrea Mantegna, or after his defign. Probably 
ufed for a pax, and flightly differing from 5411. ’59. The feated figure 
of the Saviour, feen to the upper portion of the thighs, is fupported by 
St. John. Mary and a young child fuftain the right arm. A good caft 
of a fine and pathetic work. (See Plate VIII.) 

• 541 1- ’59. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Half-length figure of the dead 
Chrift, fupported by the Virgin and St. John. North 
Italian. 1 5th century, zf in. by z in. Bought, 14J. 

A cafi of the fame fubjedl as No. 7483. ’61, but varied by the ab- 
fence of the child fupporting the right arm. 
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7375- ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Chrift ftanding in the fepiiklire ; 

originally mounted as a pax. North Italian. 15th 
century. H. 3I: in.j W. z in. Bought^ 8j. 

The half-figure only feen, a cruciform nimbus furmounts the liead^ 
a curtain is ftretched behind the figure, the flefli of which has been 
filvered, the drapery gilt. Of the fchool of Mantegna. 


4441. ’57. 

P AX. Bronze. The Virgin and Child under a canopy, 
with faints. North Italian. About 1480 or 1500. 

4:|- in, by 2 ^ In, Bought, 2/. 

The Virgin and Child, feated in a conchoidal vaulted recefs within 
a columnar frontifpiece j children are playing mufic on either fide. In 
the arched tympanum the Saviour in the tomb and two angels are feen ; 
outfide the columns are two faints ; mafks, boy angels, falls of 
wreathage, &c. enrich the whole. Of the fchool of Mantegna. 

897. ’55. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. A Roman fiicriifice. North Itaiiam 
15th century. 3i hi. by 3 in. Bought, Ss. id 

A boar is about being flain in the foreground of a group of many 
perfons before an arched loggia or arcade. In the manner of the fchool 
of Mantegna. 

3469. ’59. 

]P)ANEL. Bronze in high relief. The Virgin bearing the 
X dead body of our BlelTed Lord (a “Pieta”). In the 
background at either fide an angel is ftanding. Originally, 
perhaps, the door of a tabernacle. North Italian, 15th 
century. H. 22 in,, W. in. Bought, 5/. 10s. 

The Virgin is feated, fupporting the recumbent body of the Saviour 
on her lap. On clouds in the background are- two draped angels in an 
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attitude of grief \ their wings and the drapery have been gilt. Although 
somewhat exaggerated in expreffion, this is a work of deep fentiment, 
and valuable as an example of the influence of Donatello and Mantegna 
on the art of Northern Italy. It may reafonably be attributed to Jacopo 
Vellano of Paduaj a pupil of the former, who worked about 1460- 
1480. 

’ 57 - 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. The Flight into 
Egypt. North Italian. About 1500. (Originally 
an infertion into a panel of a tomb or altar.) Diam. io| in. 
Bought, 8/. 

The Virgin and Child, preceded by Jofeph, are feated on an afs. 
followed by its foal. The background of the picture is compofed of a 
rocky wildernefs with palm trees, &c. Two lions and a griffin peace- 
fully follow the Holy Family at fome diftance. The flat furface and 
fome of the details have been heavily gilt. 'Fhis bronze is, in all pro- 
bability, of a northern Italian, perhaps of Brefcian origin. (Catalogue of 
Italian Sculpture, p. 119,) 

7431. ’6i. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Reilirredion. North Italian. 
15th century. H. 4I in., W. 3 in. Boughtj 6^. Gd. 

The Saviour is rifing in a fomewhat forced attitude from the open 
farcophagus. One foldier ftill fleeps, the others are up and armed, or 
arming, looking in alarm at the uprifing figure, who holds a banner in 
the left hand, pointing upwards with his right. A good fliarp example. 
By the fame hand as 4081, &c. 

7453- ’6 1. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Offering of the Magi. North 
'' Italian; ' Laft quarter .of . 15th century. H. 

2.f'in., ;":Bought,,"iOi‘. '4J, ' , 

An elaborate compolition ; the proceffion of camels and horfemen 
is feen deicending the rocky mountain path. In the foreground, the 
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Italian ■■ Virgin^ feated before, a ruftic building, receives the offered crown , from 
iVirZ/i- the aged and beaiffed kin^^ Jofeph is behind. 
crn. ■ /' .This exam pie of a fine .work, is much rubbed.' ' By the lame hand 

.as Nos. 7421, 4081, .&G.. 


1080. '55. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Eiitombme.nt of Our Lord 
■ North Italian. Late 15th century. H. 4 in;, W, zf iin. 
Bougld 8 jv id 

. Into a larcophagus, enriched with baf-reliefs, the body of Our Lord 
is being depofited by Jofeph of Arimathea, Mary, and others, leven Jn 
all, who exprefs violent grief. In the diftance a wooded liilly land.lcapc 
‘with Calvary and Jerufalem. By the fiimc hand as Nos. 4081, 7421, 
&c.. 


365. ’64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, gilt. The Entombment of Our 
Saviour. North Italian. 1 5th century. H. 4I- in., 
W. a| in. Bought, 2/. 

This is a replica of No. 1080. '55. 


4081. ’57. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. -' 'The ■ Prefeiitatioiv in the Temple.. 

North Italian. . Lafl: quarter, of .i5tli century. 4 .^ in. by 
.3 in. .Bo.ughL„ 2/. ■ 

. An altar occupies the centre, over which the Virgin hands the infant 
.Saviour to the high' prieft y .‘two . men and two women are at the fides in 
the bac.kgrou.iid ^ a cat and two dogs are in the foreground. The fcene 
is beneath a groined arcade. 

, A fine example oL a fine, plaque, probably made for a pax. The 
iTeatment of the beards by this, artift is. charadleriftic* 
t Nos. ,io8o,. 7.453, 7,42i' are by the fame haiKl. 
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896. ’54 

M E.D ALLION Plaque. Bronze. David with the head Italian, 
of Goliath ; in the background a nude figure is mea- North- 
Curing the fallen giant. North Italian. About .1500.^ Dianio ' 

4|- in. .Bought, 8 i. id. 

David, eredt and nude, leans his right elbow on an altar, upon which 
is a figure of Mars. He contemplates the fevered head lying at his 
feet 5 the fling is in his hand and a helmet on his head. An example 
in the writer’s colledfion is rectangular and without the Mars. We 
believe this to be by the fame artift as No. 4081, probably of a 
more advanced period of his art. 

The foregoing fix plaques, Nos. 7421 to 896, may be afcribed to 
the fiune able hand, probably a goldfmith of Bologna, in the latter half 
of the 1 5th century. Other works by him are in the writer’s colIedfioB j 
notably, one of the Flagellation and another of the Crucifixion. This 
laft is an unufually fliarp example of one of his moft charadteriftic and 
elaborate compofitions, and on the furrounding moulding the letters 
F. R. are incifed. The influence of Francefco Francia, or, perhaps, of 
the Umbrian School, is to be recognifed in thefe admirable miniature 
baf-reliefs, but , we hardly dare to fuggeft that thofe letters may be the 
initials of Francefco Raibolini. That feverai of thefe plaques have been 
made for ufe fingly, as a pax, and that Francia produced many fuch 
devotional objedts in his workfhop, we are affured % may not thefe be 
of them, the work of his pupils after his defigns, if not modelled by 
his own hands r 

4371. ^57. 

P LAQUE. Bronze gilt, circular, with an allegorical 
group ■ in relief ; the half of a fword pommel which 
has .Teen faw,ii in two (fee No. 4372), Italian. Firftquarter ;;,. ' 

' of 1 6th century. By the artift who figns lO .F. F. Diam. 

,3, In. ' Bought,: 3/. 

A draped female feated on -a dragon, to whom a man offers a palm 
branch^ behind her a woman holds a mirror fufpended to a ftaff 5 to 
the right another, man carries- a helmeted, head upon a pole; beyond, a 
ftatue of Diana is feen upon a pedeftal, befide which is a Hon. 
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437^- ’57- 

Bronze giltj circular^ with clafllcal group in 
relief; the Judgment of Paris; the half of a fword 
pommel which has been fawn in two (fee No. 4371). Italian. 
Firft quarter of i6th century. By the artifl who ligiis lO . 
F. F. Diam. 3 in. Bought^ 5/. 

This is a very admirable compofition. Paris feated on a bank 
beneath a tree holds the apple which Juno advances to claim. Minerva 
is behind with fliieid and lance, her raifed hand grafping a dragon’s head 
which vomits fire at Cupid floating in the Iky. Venus Hands in modeft 
attitude between her iifter goddelTes. The figures are graceful in pofc 
and modelling. 

Replicas of both thefe plaques are in the writer’s collection, each 
figned 10 . F . F. Mr. J. C. Robinfon has fuggefted that they may 
be the work of the painter Francia,” doubtlefs meaning Giacomo 
Francia, with whofe manner there is confiderable affinity and with whofc 
initials the fignature would agree. It is, however, poflible that they 
may be early works by Giovanni Bernardi di Caftel Bolognefe, whofc 
manner would be influenced by the fchool of Francia ; he firft entered 
the fervice of Alfonzo of Ferrara, and may have introduced the firft 
letter F . in the fignature to record the locality of their produCiion. 
This artift figns frequently and varioufly thus : I . O , — lO . C . B . 
—lOANNIS . — lOAN- . DE . CASTRO . BON.— &c. ' 

Thefe plaques may poffibly have been moulded from engraved 
cryftals. 

5748. ’59- 

P LAQUE. Bronze gilt, circular. The Judgment of 
Paris, probably from a fword pommel. Italian. Firft 
quarter of i6th century. By the artift who figns lO . F . F . 
(Soulages Colledlion.) Bought, i/. 


Diam. aj in. 


A good fliarp replica of No. 4372. 
feen below. 


’57 ; the initials are indiftinclly 


7436. ’61. 

C OVER of a Lamp. Bronze. Two fatyrs in crouching 
attitude, tied by the arms to the central ornament, 
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which is furrounded by fcroll work. North Italian. 15th 
century. H. 3|- in., W. if in. Bought, 1/. 

A fine fragment of the beft period of the art. From the Baron 
Monville’s colledlion, and ftamped B. M. 


7533 - 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Neptune feated between two fea 
horfes, with attendant tritons, &c. North Italian. 15th 
century. H. 2-|- in., W. pf in. Given by M. H. de Lafalle, 
Paris. ' 

Probably an ornament to a caiket or piece of furniture. 


7435 - 

P LAQUE. Gilt bronze. Probably from a fword pommel ; 

in the centre a circular medallion with a half-figure 
of Lucretia ftabbing herfeJf ; on either fide^ youthful tritons. 
Italian. 15th century, 3|- in. by in. Bought, 2/. 

Foliated fcroll- work border terminating above in a palmette. An 
ornament of great elegance. From the Monville collecStion. Stamped 
B. M. 


7423- ’61. • 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. The fubjed taken 
from ^fop's fable of the bundle of fagots ; above in 
the clouds the fign of the Zodiac, Taurus, Italian, Second 
half of 15th century. Diam. 2|- in. Bought, 10s. 

Probably the ornament of a fword pommel. 

5 ^^- ’ 54 * , 

M edallion plaque. Bronze. Circular. A border 
of tritons and fea nymphs, a female on horfeback in 
the centre. Italian, 15th century. Diam. 2-|- in. Bought, y. 
Probably the ornament of a fword pommel. 
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7381. ’6i. 

M edallion plaque. Bronze. Vulcan forging arrows 
for Gupid ; Venus feated near. Legend ; AMOR . 
VINCIT . OMNIA. Italian. 1 5th century. Diam. in. 
Boughtj Sr. 

The fame compolltion occurs on the reverie of a medal of Galeotto 
Marzi, of Narni. Dated 1490. 


4083. ’57. 

M edallion Pkque. Bronze. Cupid fleeping, feated 
and leaning againft an altar, to which his quiver and 
bow are fulpended. Italian. Second half of 1 5th century. 
Diam. 3-I in. Bought, 1/. 12^. 

Probably by loannis Baldii, the medailift of V enice. See the reverfe 
of a medal of himfelf in the fame manner, Nos. 667 and 4503. He 
alfo executed one of Philippo Maferano, of Venice, in 1457. 


7434. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. A cupid blindfold ftanding on a 
globe, accompanied by two genii, one bearing torches, 
reverfed and upright, the other, who rides a dolphin, holds a 
mirror. North Italian. Second half of 1 5th century. 3I- in. 
by 3I in. Bought, 2/. 

An allegorical compolltion, in the manner of Boldu of Venice. 
From the Monville Coileflion. Stamped B. M. 


703. ’65. 

P LAQUE. Bronze ; circular. Combat between a mounted 
knight and two on foot, one of whom ftabs the horfe 
from beneath. Signed : MCCccLxvrir . ihoannis francisi . 
PARMESis . opvs. Italian. Diam. af in. Bought, a/. 

He executed a medal of Coftanza Sforza in 1475. 
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6966. ’60. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. Herod featedj receiving Italian. 

the head of St. John the Baptift. North Italian. North- 
Second half of 1 5th century, Diam. 3^ in. Bought, 8^. ern. 

A compofition finely treated and in a purely quattro-cento ftyle. 

7491. '61. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. Apollo and the Python. 

North Italian, Second half of 1 5th century. Diam. 

2f in. Bought, 4J. 

Apollo, refting on the trunk of a tree, the llain Python at his feet ; 
landfcape diftance. A fimilar compofition, omitting the Python, occurs 
on the reverfe of a medal by Francefco Antonio Erizzo, having on the 
obverfe the portrait of Nicola Vomica of Trevifo, 

. 7476. ’6r. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze; circular. Pan and 
Pomona, North Italian. Second half of 15th 
century, Diam. 2^ in. Bought, i/„ 

A nude recumbent female holding a cornucopia of fruits, behind 
whom a fatyr or Pan (perhaps intended for Veitumnus or Picus) is 
playing upon a horn ; landfcape background. 

By the fame hand as No, 7491. ’61. 

1078. ’55. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. Arion captured f3y the 
pirates. North Italian. Second half of 1.5th century. ' 

. Diam. '4 in. Bought, 12s. id. 

■ Arion, ftands in the fro,rit of two warriors armed in- the re,iiaiffance" 
conception of antique ftyle, one of whom ties his hands behind, Ms. back,. 
the other is taking his cloak from off his neck 4 at the foot a violin is 
on the ground ; in the diftance a fliip is feen with failors on the deck. 

There is much eafe and dignity in the pofe of thefe figures. See 
No. 7346. ’61, the fmaller St, Sebaftian, and No. 7491. "61, Apollo 
..and'Python, which'may bo works by the-fame hand. 
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6890. ’60. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. St. Sebaftian tied to a pillar, 
between ftatues of Mars and Minerva (.?) on bafes. 
Northern Italian. Second half of 15th century. H. 3 in., 
W. 2J in. Bought, iSj. 

This is the fnialler plaque reprefenting St. Sebaftian, and may be 
by the fame hand as No. 7491. ’61, &c. A larger one of the fime 
fubjeft, by an artift who figns with the letter M on a label (Bartolomeo 
Montagna ?), of the fchool of Mantegna, is in the writer’s colledtion, in 
fine condition ; it is rarely met with. 

7486. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. St. Sebaftian tied to column, archi- 
tedural background. Northern Italian. Second half of 
15th century. H. 3 in., W. e.:} in. Bought, 13^. 

A replica of No. 6890. ’60. 

7346. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. St. Sebaftian, with architeflural back- 
ground. Northern Italian. Second half of 15th cen- 
tury. H. 3 in., W. a JAn. Bought, 5/. 41. 

Alfo a replica of No. 6890. ’60. 

6y6z. ’60 

C ircular Medallion piaque. Bronze gilt. The ftill 
of Phaethon. Northern Italian. Second half of 15th 
century. Diam- Al in. Bought. 

Probably by the fame artift, Francefco Antonio Erizzo, as No. 
1078. ’55, and one of a feries of claffic fubjefts which may have adorned 
a cabinet. The four horfes are ftruggling violently among the frag- 
ments of the broken car, whence the adventurous driver is hurled head 
foremoft to the ground. Hills and forefts in the background. 
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6592. ’60 

P LAQUR Bronze^ circulan JEneas embarking to the Italian. 

Infernal Shades. Italian. About 1480-1490. Diam. 

2-| in. Bought, i/. 12s, ■ 'em* ^ 

The Cumsean fibyl protects the hero, and offers the golden bough 
to Charon, who — 

Drives from the deck the flitting airy train. 

And in the bark receives the mighty man.” 

(^Pilfs tranjlation of FirgiPs /Eneld^ p. 574.) 

It is, perhaps, by the fame hand as No. 7463. ’61. 

4490. ’58. 

P LAQUE. Bronze-gilt. A triumphal proceflion. Italian. 

15th century. W. 3 in., H. 2 in. Bought, 14J. 5a'. 

7463. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. A triumphal proceflion, men carry- 
ing ftandards, a beacon, &c. ; others on horfeback, 

Italian. 15th century. H. i| in., W, 3 in. 

Similar to No. 4490. ’58. 

4482. ’58. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Refurreftion. Italian. 15th 
century. Square, W. i| in. Bought, i6j. 

499. 64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, oblong. Buft, to the right, of Andrea 
Gritti, Doge of Venice, with his initials, A. G. Italian. 

Firft quarter of i6th century. H. 5|- in., W. 5 in. Bought, 

1 1/. 4J. 

From the Plot colleAion. It has been afcribed to Vittore Gambello, 
alfo known as Camelio, but of whofe works we have no record after 
1510. Gritti did not become Doge until 1523, after which event this 
portrait muft have been taken, as he wears the cap of that high dignity. 
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4466. ’58. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. A Bacchanalian proceffion of latyrs 
and cupids. Italian. i6th century, 4 in. by i|- in. 
Bought, 1 5.f. 

With a goat, of courfe, and Pan, who plays the mandolin. 

Probably an ornament of a piece of furniture, and companion to 
No. 1081. ’55. 

1081. ’55. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Group of feated figures ; allegorical. 

Italian. i6th century. W. 4 in., L. if in. Bought, 

8^. id. 

Part of the fame ornamental mounting as No. 4466. ’58. 

266. ’64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. St. Jerome ftanding beneath a ruined 
arch. Northern Italian. Early 1 6th century. H. 3 in., 
W. 1 1 in. Bought, a/. 

A ftone is in the faint’s right hand, his lion and a book are on the 
ground, a fkull and an open volume on the rock ; the drapery' is well 
ftudied. This is a fine flrarp example, of which Nos. 8868. ’61 and 
7377. ’61 are replicas, the former important as being figned by the 
artillA^LOCRINO. 


8868. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze-gilt. St. Jerome ftanding beneath a 
broken arch. Northern Italian. Signed VLOCRINO. 
Early 1 6th century. H. 3 in., W. if in. Bought, \l. js. 6 d. 

Replica of Nos. 266, ’64 and 7377. ’61, Inferior as a call. 
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7377- ’6 1. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. St. Jerome ftanding beneath a Italian. 

broken arch. Northern Italian, Firft quarter of i6th North- 
century. H. 3 in., W. i| in. Bought, 8 j. ern. 

Replica of Nos. 266. ’64 and 8868. ’6r. 

7497. ’61. 

M edallion Plaque. Bi-onze. Allegorical reprefenta- 
tion of Virtue fubduing Vice, with the legend VITIVM. 
CAEDIT'. VIRTVS. Firft half of i6th century. Northern 
Italian. Diam. aj-in. Bought, 4J. 

Probably modelled for the reverie of a medal or a fword pommel. 

95 ’65- 

P LAQUE. Oblong, bronze-gilt. Apollo and Marfyas, 

Italian. Early half of 16th century, af in, by a in. 

Bought, i6s. 

Apollo leated on a rock with lyre in hand ; Mariyas with goat’s 
legs, and tied to the fatal tree. A line compofition, 

192. ’67. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Men and warriors in claffical coftume, 
before a throne, on which is feated the headlefs fkin of a 
man, in low relief. Italian. Early 1 6th century. H, i | in., 

L, 2f in. Bought (Trofs Colleftion), 1/. idj. 

193- :’^ 7 - : 

P LAQUE. Bronze, oblong. Mutius Sctevola before Por- 
fenna. Italian. Early 1 6th century. H. i kin,, L. af in. 

Bought (Trofs Colleftion), i/. 16s. 


E. 
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7460. ’6f . 

M edallion. Bronze. Seated nude figure and two 
cupids, with infcription SEMNHKAoniA (alluding to the 
theft). Italian. 15th or 1 6th century. Diam. 2 in. Bought, 
a/. loj. 

Two cupids ftealing fome object from the hand of a fleeping youth. 
From the Monville Colieftion, ftamped B.M. Perhaps by the lame 
artift as No. 269. ’64. 


269. '64. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. 

Italian. 15th or 1 6th century. 
2/. 


The Roman Charity. 
Diam. 2| in. Boiightj, 


Very gracefully rendered in high relief and carefully chifelled, 
Perhaps by the fame hand as No. 7460. ’6i. 



P LAQUE. Lead, elliptic. Group in low relief of a lady at 
her toilette^ with attendants, a ciipid holds a mirror, in 
which her face is feen reflefted ; a monogram in the field. 
North Italian. .1 6th century. 3f in. by 2 J. in. Bought, I2J. 


A very admirable group. The lady is attended by a 
female who dreffes her hair, whilft a young man to her 
right is playing on the pan pipes. The work of Antonio 
Abondlo, a fculptor and embofler of Afcona on the Lago 
Maggiore, w^ho died about 1550. ' He was coirnted among the., piipils 
of M. Angelo. .,( 5 ^^ .Nagler, Die Mo,nog. voL I. No, 1.0.D5.):. 




c. 
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following nine plaques are by an artift who figns O. Italian, 
MODERNI5 whom we believe to have belonged rather to one of the North- 
Northern Italian than to a Florentine fchool^ at the commencement of er?u 
the i6th century. His name is not recorded by Zani. 


4467. ’58. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Hercules and the Centaur NefTus. 

Signed “ O. MODERNI.” Italian. Firft half of i6th 
century, zf in by 2{r in. Bought, 8^. A,d. 

With diftant landfcape, the colofleum and another building in the 
background. A fharp example of one of a feries of fmall plaques by 
the fame artift, reprefenting the labours of Hercules. 


7464. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Hercules and the Centaur NelTus. 

Italian. Firft half of i6th century. H. zf in., W. z-lj- in. 
Bought, IZJ. 

A duplicate, unfigned, of No, 4467. ’58. 


7484. ’61. 

P OMMEL of a fword, having on either ftde a gilt plaque. 

Bronze. On one a mounted warrior riding over proftrate 
foes, with the legend DVBIA . FORTVM , ; on the other a 
warrior offering a facrifice, or the fubjed of Mutius Scsevola? 
Italian. Firft half of 1 6 th century. Diam. Zg in. Bought, 
6s. 6d. 

The firft fubjed is a repetition of the fquare plaque. No. 
7459-d6i. ; 

14818 
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7459- 

P LAQUE. Bronze-gilt. Horfemen overriding fallen foes. 

Italian. Firft half of 1 6th century. H. aj in.^ W. 'Z-l in. 
Bought, 9J. 

A repetition of one fide of the fword pommel, No. 7484. ’61. 
6967. ’60. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. A lion hunt by armed 
horfemen. Italian. Firft half of i6th century. 
Diam. in. Bought, 8j. 

4479. ’58. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. Hercules and Cacus ; 

furrounded by a border of Grecian honeyfuckle orna- 
ment. Italian. Firft half of l6th century Diam. 4f in. 
Bought, '2/, 

Hercules fleeps in the foreground. Cacus, iffuing from a cave, 
feizes an ox by the tail. An example in the writer’s colledion is figned 
O, MODERNI. 

1079- ’55- 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Hercules overcoming the Nemean 
Lion. Italian. Firft half of 1 6th century. W. 2-|in., 
H. al-in. Bought, ds. id. 

A tree is behind, and fufpended to it are his bow and quiver ; his 
club is on the ground. Rocks beyond. Another of the feries by 
MODERNI, but not figned. 

7423. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Hercules and the Lion. Italian, 
Firft half of 1 6th century. 3 in. by 2|- in. Bought, 
6 s. 6 d. 



( 0 
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> Duplicate of No. 1079. ’ 55 * writer's collection this fubjeCi, 

without the rocks &c. occurs on one of a fine pair of elongated oval 
plaques^ the ends filled in with other fubjeCts 5 the companion repre- 
fenting the rape of Deianira. 

I 7493 - 

\ X)LAQUE. Bronze. Hercules with the Nemean Lion. 

X Italian. i6th century. H. 3|-in., W. 2-^%. Bought. 

An inferior replica of Nos. 7422. ’61, and 1079. ’ 5 S‘ 

4481 58. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Shaped for a fword pommel. An 
allegorical fubjedl. Italian. About 1500-15 10. W. jin., 

H. a^-in. Bought, i6.f. 

■A military trophy is reprefented between two feated females ; arms, 
Ihields, &c. 

I The companion of this beautiful work is in the writers collection, 

I and reprefents money (perhaps as ranfom) and female prifoners offered 

! to two feated warriors. Thefe plaques have never been mounted on a 

I fword, and are in perfeCl condition. 


P LAQUE. ' Bronze. The Depofition from the Crofs^; in: 

a frame of moulded tortoife-fhell. Northern Italian, 
Firft quarter of i6th century. W. in. Bought, 2/. 

A compofition of many figures engaged in the a£l of taking down 
our Lord's body from the crofs, which occupies the centre of the 
picture. The tortoife-fliell frame is enriched with mafks, fcroll and 
ftrap work, with terminal figures on either fide 5 it is of a later period 
than the plaque. • 

534 * ’^ 4 - 

P LAQUE. Bronze, circular. Vulcan forging armour for 
Achilles, Italian, About 1500. Diam. 2“|in. Bought, 
2/. i 6 s. 


Italia?!. 

North'- 

ern. 
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Italian, A winged genius (Viftory?) holds the fliield^ horfes feed in the 
Morth- foreground. 

73/8 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The execution of a prifoner before 
a king enthroned. Italian. i6th century. i-| in. by 
3-|- in. Bought, 8.f. 

The king is giving rewards to archers, by whom a prifoner tied to 
a tree has been executed ; landfcape background. 

This can hardly be intended for the martyrdom of St. Sebaftian ? 


7131. ’6'o. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, oval. Heads of two children, one 
laughing, the other crying. Italian. i6th century ? 
H. 2f in., W., 3I in. Bought. 

Probably a call: from an earlier model. 


M 


Bought. 


4678. ’58. 

EDALLION Plaque. Bronze. Mars, Venus, and 

Cupid Italian. i6th century. Diara 


in. 


■ 7376- ’61 • 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. The Converfion of 
St. Paul. Italian. Second half of 16th century. 
Diam. 2 ^ in. Bought, 8 j. 


Beneath is the letter P fubfequently incifed. Perhaps modelled for 
the reverfe of a medal. 


367, ’64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Neptune rebuking A£olus (?), with 
an infcription in honour of Andrea Doria, ANDR . 
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PATRIS • AVSPITIIS • ET • PROPRIO • LABORE • 

North Italian. About 1530-40. 3^ in. by 3 in. Bought^ 

A confufed and bufy compofition. Over a rough fea Andrea Doriaj 
in armour, holding a trident and imperfonating Neptune (?), is drawn 
in a car by horfes, one of which fliies at a fea ferpent; ^Eolus (or 
Neptune?) in a chariot is behind in the race ; or this allegory may 
imply that Doria eclipfes Neptune on his own element. The fea teems 
with tritons, nymphs, fifli, and marine monfters. Probably a Genoefe 
work, and by the fame hand as No. 7433. ’61. 


7433- ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. A Bacchanalian proceffion. Italian. 

Firft half of i6th century. Square, W. 2-| in. Bought, 
'll. lOJ. 

Bacchus is fupported upon the back of a boar, landfcape diftance ; 
fleurs-de-lys in the upper corners. From the Monville Colledion, 
ftamped B.M. 

268. ’64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, efcutcheon-lhaped. The Devotion 
of M. Curtins. Italian. 1 6th century. in. by a|- in. 
Bought, iL 

Perhaps an ornament of a fword or fcabbard. 

. 53 ^- '^ 4 - 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. Within a wreath of 
leafage and fruit a Hydra, one of her feven heads is 
ftruck ofE Italian. About 1520. Diam. 2|- in. Bought, 
4/. 5^. lod. 

From the Plot Collediion. 
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535 ' ’64- 

M edallion PJaque. Bronze, filvered. A man de- 
voured by lions, above are two clafped hands and a 
ribbon, infcribed ANCI . MORTE . CHE . RONPERE . 
FEDE . (Rather death than break faith.) Italian. About 
1520. Diam. 2|-in. Bought, i/. lai'. 

From the Plot CoIleAion. Perhaps defigned lor the reverie of a 
medal, and allufive to fome contemporaneous hillory. 

533- ”64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, bell-fhaped. Mars and Viefory 

crowning a boy ftanding on an altar, to whom Mars alfo 
offers armour. Italian. i6th century, H. 3! in., W. 3I in. 
Bought, il. 8r. lod. 

An allegorical fubjedl I'urrounded by a foliated llrap-work border 
Ipringing from lion’s feet. F rom the Piot Collechon, 

2/0, '64. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. A kneeling aged male 
faint, an angel pointing to the Virgin in glory. 
Italian. 1 6th century. Diam. aj in. Bought, 2/. 

96. ’65. 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze-gllt. The Laocoon 
group within a wreath ; probably an ancient call from 
and perhaps for a hat medallion. Italian. Firft half of i6th 
century. Diam. if in. Bought, i ax. 

^ 73 ' ’64- 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze. The Incredulity of 
St. Thomas. Italian. 1 6th century. Diam, if in. 
Bought, 2/. 

A work in high relief. 
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3803. ’56. 

P LAQUE. Bronze^ elliptic. St Michael fubdiiing Satan. 

Italian. 1 6th century. 4f in. by 3-I in. Bought^ i 6i.' North- 

'em., 

A rich framing of ftrap work with mafks^ &:c. furroundvS the fub- 
^ it has been gilty and probably ornamented a cabinet or cafket, 

4897- \S 4 - 

P LAQUE. Circular, in beaten copper. St. Mark, feated, 
with his lion. North Italian. Late i6th century cl- 
early 17th century. Diani. 3 in. Bought, 3^'. 

I i j . ’69. 

P ANEL. x 4 . circular medallion. Bronze-gilt. The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul. Italian. Late i6th century. 

Diam. 19! in. Bought, 20/. 

There is an eclectic look about this work which points to the 
Bolognefe fchool of the end of the i6th or early 17th century. In the 
foreground is the executioner, who has juft ftruck oft' the head of the 
aged faint, fallen in the front. His body is furroundcd by two men 
and three w'omen, one of whom kifles his feet ; mounted foldiers are in 
the diftance. The modelling and attitudes are exaggerated, and the 
whole compofition mannered. 

91. ’66. 

P ANEL. Bronze, with grotefque ornament in beaten work. 

Cupid fleeping between Roman wolves in the upper 
part, and firens mounted on fea-horfes below. A central Item, 
triple malked, fupports the child, above whom is a label. 

Italian. Late i6th century. Square, W. I3f in. Bought, 

Good in delign and executed with great vigour and ability. Perhaps 
Roman. 
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■ 520. ’68. 

F our Plaques of gilt bronze with circular tops, mounted 
in an ebony framing as a triptych. They reprefent, 
refpedlively, the Agony in the Garden, the Flagellation, the 
Ecce Homo,” and the Crucifixion. Italian. Firft half of 
17th century. Total H. i ft. 4 in., W. 2 ft. in. when open. 
Bought, 13/. 

Ably executed in repoujje after defigns of the Carracci fchool. 

ITALIAN. 

Florentine School. 

Works by Donatello and his Pupils. 

8717. ’63. 

M irror^ of mixed metal^ in a bronze cafe^ inlaid with 
gold and filver. On the back, in relief, is an alie- 
gofical reprefentatioii of fniitfulnefs, in which are half-length 
figures of a fiityr and a bacchante. „ Florentine. By Donatello. 
Made about 1450, for the Martelli family, from whofe repre- 
fentative it was purchafed. 9 in. by y l in. Bought, 650/. 

At the top of the framing is a fwivel ring for fufpeniion, its attacli- 
ment being ornamented on each face with a mafk of Meduia between 
two fcrolls ; beneath is another fwivel ring. 'Fhe baf-rclief is an alle- 
gorical corapofition, indicating abundance or fertility. Above, in the 
central background, a Term or Hermes is reprefeiited, on either fide of 
which are pedeftals bearing vafes, one filled with fruit, the other a wine 
vafe, ofterings to the.god'of -gardens.. Drapery and, a- wreath of foliage 
hang in feftoons from the Term, at the bafe of whofe pedeilal are placed 
a fliield, damafceiied with palmette ornament in gold, a goat’s /kin, and a 
pedtm. On the right fide of the centre is the half figure of an aged fimn 
or dryad, crowned with vine or ivy, and draped in a goat’s fkin, his right 
hand clafps a carchefmmy mA. with his left he points upwards, extending 
the firft and fourth fingers. A Bacchante fticcs him, and with her left 
hand milks her abundant breaft into a terminated as a griffin, 
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which flie holds in her right hand* She alfois clothed in a goat’s hide* ^ Italian, 
Each has a thyrfus, and behind are ftems of vincj the branches of Florcn« 
which rife abovCj while, on a ribbon between them, the pand^ean and tine, 
the double pipes are fufpended. Beneath is the full-faced biift of an 
aged female with open mouth, fupported by a label on which is in- 
fcribed NATVRA * FOVET . QVAE . NECESSITAS . VRGET, 

Many of the details are enriched with gold and filver, as the eyes, the 
head, and other ornaments, the rims of the cups, &c. 

Unfortunately no record has been kept of the exacf date when this 
remarkable work was executed by Donatello for his great patrons the 
Martelli family, in whofe poffeffion it remained until acquired directly by 
purchafe for this mufeum. It was, however, probably produced in 
Florence fliordy before 1451, when Donato went to work at Padua, 
and is in his moft developed manner. 

Since the moft flouriftiing period of Greek or Greco-Roman art it is 
probable that nothing in this claffic material had been produced of fuch 
varied artiftic excellence ; the largenefs of the. manner, the tendernefs of 
furface, and the exquifite finifli of the details are equally worthy of 
admiration. In this latter quality it is difficult to conceive that Dona- 
tello’s hand could have executed the minute damafcened ornament and 
careful tooling, worthy of the practifed goldfmith, of a Caradoflb or of 
Cellini himfelf^ did we not know that fome of Donato’s works in marble 
are elaborated with a nicety, which, as in this cafe, never detradls from 
the more important qualities of the modelling, and muft have been 
the painftaking and loving labour of the mafter’s hand. 

We know, however, that Donatello had ftudied as a goldfmith, and 
his love for metal-work is evinced by the numerous fine works in bronze 
which ftill remain to us. This is covered with a rich but delicate liver 
coloured patina, (Catalogue of Reproducftions in Metal, No. ’64. 55. 

Price 4/.) ( 5 ^^ Plate IX.) 

B553. ’63. 

G roup. Bronze, in high relief. Subjed, the Entomb- 
ment. Florentine. Attributed to Donatello. About 
1420. In black wood frame, inlaid with pietra dura, H. 

^ Baron H. tie Triqueti (Fine Arts Quarterly, May 1864) refers to a ilatement made 
by X^ori in bis defcription of the antique gems of the Medici cabinet, that among 
them were two antiques reprefenting thefe two figures. It is more than likely that 
Donato derived the ideal of thefe figures from the antique, as he probably did the 
«« ftiacciato '' rilievo w’hich was brought by him to fuch perfeaion. 
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(without frame) i ft. f in,, W. i ft. 4I in. Bought (Webb 

Colledion)^ 140/. 

A pieta. In the centre and front of the compofitioii the dead 
body of Our Blefled Lord is retting upon the lap of the Virgin Mother^ 
who is feated on the ground. On her right the Magdalen with dis- 
hevelled hair j on her left St, John, and behind, two female difciples are 
ftanding in attitudes and with expreflioii of extreme grief, A long veil 
covers the Virgin’s head, and all, with one .exception, bear the nimbus. 
This admirable work, of the matter’s earlier manner, was probably 
defigned or modelled by Donatello and executed by one of his pupils. 
It' has doubtlefs .formed one of a' fe.ries of fubjedbs which originally 
adorned the panels of a pulpit or altar front, as thofe in the church of 
S. Lorenzo at Florence and S. Antonio at Padua. (See Plate X.) 

6979. ’60* 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Subjed, in low relief, the Entomb- 
ment. Italian, Florentine. Second half of 15 th century . 
Attributed to the fchool of Donatello. H. 4|- in., W. in. 
Bought, 7/. 4J. 

A compofitioii of many figures. In the centre the body of Our 
Saviour is borne by St. John, Jofeph of Arimathea, and another, who are 
in the act of lowering .it into a farcophagiis, on which is an infcription. 
Mary is on her knees, to the right of the beholder Magdalen on the left 
of the group; other women and. men, whofe adion and cou.iitenances 
cxprefs extreme woe, fill up the background ; .no lels than tw^enty perfons 
are reprefented. 

. If not modelled by. Donato- himfelf this excellent work is probably., 
by one of his .moft able ,fcholar$ from the matter’s deligii. .A ba.f-relief 
in bronze of the fame^ fubjed,' differently and iefs ably treated, pe.rliaps 
by his pupil Bertoldo, is in the writer’s coliedion. 


.■67. '’65. . 

P LAQUE. Bronze, in relief. Vulcan repairing the wings 
of Cupid, and Gupid inftruaed by Mercury ; Minerva, 
Mars, and other gods are in the background. Italian, of the 
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fchool of Donatello, Second half of 15th century. H. 6 ^ in.^ 
W. 9f in. Bought (Pourtales Colledion), 19/0 

PofEbly from a defign by that mafter; it is roughly caft from the 
wax, and does not appear to have been touched with the chafing tool. 
The grouping is finely compofed of five and of four figures, having 
much dignity of pofe and exprelEon ; inftance that of Mercury, 

4080. ’57. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, rounded above. The Virgin and 
Child under a Ihell-lined arch. Italian, Florentine. Laft 
quarter of 15th century. H. jf in., W. 3 in. Bought, xL 4s, 

The half figure of the Virgin is in profile to the right, flie is kifiing 
the Child on the left cheek, a fcarf covers her head ; both are ninibed. 
Probably a pax or devotional tablet by an artift who had derived his 
manner from the fchool of Donato, 


JVorks of other Florentine Mafters and Schools. 

474. ’64. 

P ANEL, Bronze; probably from a door ; reprefenting 
in low relief and in double adion an Angel releafing a 
female faint from prlfon. Italian, Florentine. Firft half of 
15th' century. Afcribed to Lorenzo Ghiberti. H, . 17 in,, 
W. 14^ in,' Bought (Piot Colledion), ,104/. ' ■ 

The fubjed is divided into two fcenes by the wall of the prifon ; 
within, a female faint is feen lying, from whom an angel (without wings) 
removes her chains; flie is furrounded by fleeping foldiers, feven in 
number ; decorative feftoons fall from the chamber walls. The other 
fcene fliows the faint fet free, and guided forward by the angel, who 


Italian. 

Floren-- 
: tine. 
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Italum. fuftaiiis her while walking over ihields and arms which ftrew the ground. 

F/oren^ An architectural background jftiowing a figure of Mercury in a nichcy&c., 
litte, completes the defign of this admirable work, in which the fpirit, if not 
the hand, of Ghiberti is manifeft. 

This may probably reprefent the miraculous vifitation and delivery 
from prifon of an almoft forgotten martyr, Glycera, who finally fufl^red 
in the 2nd century at one of the cities named Heraclea ; and if lb is a 
lubjeCt of great rarity. Plate XL) 


7369. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, with feml-circular top, probably for a 
Pax, The Adoration of the Magi. Italian. Laft 
quarter of 1 5th century, in. by 2| In. Bought, is. 

A fine compofition, probably Florentine. The Virgin fits on the 
right of the piClure, holding the blefled Child upon her knee, to whom 
one of the Magi kneels, offering a globular formed vafe ; his crown is 
on the ground ; the others ftand behind, crowned, and holding their 
offerings. Jofeph is feen at the back of his efpoufed wife ; none are 
nimbed, except the Child. A partly ruined building is in the back- 
ground, and the ftar fliows large in the iky. 

This plaque is rare; in the writer’s colleClion is a fine example, and 
alfo one by the feme able hand, the Virgin and Child with fell of wreathage 
above. 

The fentiment of Ghirlandaio is apparent in theie fmall works. 


3535. ’56. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Virgin and Child, with two 
angels ; in the background a canopy or baldachino, orna- 
mented with minute arabefques. Italian/Florentine. Laft 
quarter of 15th century. i-|in. by i|- in. Bought, rzj. 

This little gem is evidently call from a highly elaborated work, 
probably in gold, and by one of the Florentine goldfmith-painter- 
fculptors of the 15th century, a Ghirlandaio or a Botticelli. Nothing 
can exceed the grace and delicacy of the compofition and the ornamenta- 
tion of medallions and labels in floral and grotefque panellings, with a 
crowd of boy angels in the upper part. 



PlaqueSy&^c. 63 

It may have been defigned for a Pax, or more probably for a fmall 
portable devotional tablet, and I am inclined to afcribe it to the fame 
hand as No. 7891^; Plate VIII.) 

A larger plaque of equally elaborate but different defign is in the 
writer’s colledt ion. 


’6i. 

P LAQUE. Bronze gilt. The Virgin and Infant Saviour, 
with two boy angels, cherubs in the clouds, &c. Italian, 
Florentine. Laft quarter of 1 5th century. H. a in., W. i-| in. 
Bought. 

This caft of a charming compofition has been unfortunately much 
rubbed, to the deftruiSlion of its finer details. It is by the fame able 
aitiit as No. 2535. ’56, and recalls the manner of Sandro Botticelli. 

The Pax, No. 4408. ’57, has a bronze plaque reprefenting the 
enthronement of the Virgin, and enriched with niello, a work of the 
fame hand, and in which the manner of Botticelli is ftili more apparent. 

756. ^64. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The combat of the Centaurs and 
Lapithas ; by Pollajuolo. Italian, Florentine. About 
1470. Square, W. 2 in. Bought, lOJ. 

An admirable and indubitable example of the fmaller works of this 
too vigorous fculptor. It is worthy of ftudy for the minute care with 
which the detail of the background is executed, and the power difplayed 
upon the ftruggling groups in the main fubjedt. {See Plate VIII.) 

6977. ’60. 

P LAQUE. Bronze gilt The Holy Family, within a 
frontifpiece or tabernacle. Italian, Florentine. 1 6 th cen- 

tury. H. in., W. 2f in. Bought, il. 

A devotional fciblet, or a pax. The Virgin, who offers her breaft 
to the Infant, is feated beneath an architrave which is fupported by 
pilafters enriched with arabefque and furmounted by a tympanum on 


liallan. 

Floren- 

tine. 
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Italian, 

Floren- 

tine. 


which the Eternal Father and angels are depi< 5 led» Jofepli and the 
Infant St John are with the Virgin. The bafe is ornamented with 
palmettes. A more highly elaborated and flightly varied example of 
this plaque is in the writer’s colledlion. 


7431. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, in high relief. A full length figure 
of Judith holding the head of Holofernes. Italian. 
About I5‘20“40. H. in., Wo 8-| in. Bought, 12/. 

Judith draped in the antique ftyle is holding the head of Holofernes 
in the left hand ; her right clafps the hilt of a fword (which has been 
loft). This is a figure of much dignity, the drapery finely treated but 
approaching to heavinefs. It has been attributed, without definite autho- 
rity, to Jacopo Sanfovino, (Cat, Ital. Sculpture, p. 128,} 


7492. ’61. 

P I^AQUE. Bronze, circular. The Holy Family, fur- 
rounded by a gilt raifed edging inferibed PVER ■ 
NATVS • EST • NOBIS • (Unto us a Child is born ) Italian, 
Florentine. 1 6 th century. Diam. 4 ^in. Bought, 8.f, 

The Child is held by the Mother between her and Jofeph, who 
fuftains its right arm. All are nimbed, the Child with rays. 


1518. ’55. 

B as-relief. Bronze. The Holy Family. Italian, 

Florentine. Eirft half of i6th century. (Attributed to 
Pieriiio da Vinci.) ' H. 43^ in., W. in. Bought, 2I los. 

.A ripofo. The Virgin, feated on a rock, is holding her beloved 
•Son,. fl.eeping,„ on her knees. She:"has a, book in the right hand, and 
from, her clofed eyes feems abfor.bed' 'in' thought or prayer. Jofeph 
fleeps in the background, whilft .the youthful St, John, .looking at the 
Holy Child, clafps the crofs to 'his breaft in an attitude, of devotion. 
Above, a flying angel is ftretching a tmt or, awning from the trunk of 
the . fig or , fy cam ore tree. The. bronze, .in low relief, a highlv 
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finiflied furface and a dark green patina. The original marble, from Italian. 
which it is prefumable that this bronze has been caft, is in the Louvre Floren-- 
at Paris 3 it is however, probably a contemporary work, if not abfolutely, tine. 
by the hand of Pierino da Vinci (born 1520, died 1554). The cele- 
brated rilievo by that artift, reprefenting the death of Count Ugolino and 
his fons, is in terra-^cotta^ and not in bronze as ftated by Valari j it is 
now in the polTeiEon of Count Welfreddo della Gherardefca, never 
having left that family, and the writer was informed by him that no fuch 
work in bronze ever exifted. Two or three contemporary replicas in 
terra-cotta have been known to the family; that in their poffeiEon is 
one ; another, in even finer condition, belongs to the writer ; and a 
third, much reftored, was formerly in Florence, (Cat. Ital. Sculpture, 
p. 156.) 

7474. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Half-length figure of the Virgin 
with the Infant Saviour. Italian, Florentine. Firfl; half 
of 16th century. 4-| in. by in. Bought, i/. 

The Virgin is feen in profile looking to her left, draped and having 
a fcarf over her head. She holds the Infant Child on her left arm, her 
left breaft is uncovered. A fimple nimbus is round her head and a 
cruciform one round that of the Saviour. This relief is in the manner 
of Pierino da Vinci, and may with probability be afcribed to that artift, 
whofe larger work, No. 1518. ’55, fh odd be referred to. 

5473 * ’ 59 * 

P LAQUE. Bronze, Half-length figure of the Virgin, 
holding the Infant Saviour in her arms. Italian, Floren- 
tine. Firft half of 1 6th century. 4 in. by in. Bought, 17.?. 

A replica oi 1:^0, 7474. ’61 flightly varied in the details and not fo 
well prefer ved. 

^3- ’69. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Circular. Half-length figure of 
the Virgin holding the Child, with nimbi. Italian, pro- 

bably Florentine. i6th century; Diam. in. Bought, 4/. 


B. 
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7499 - 

P LAQUE. Bronze gilt. The Virgin and Childj to whom 
the Infant St. John offers fruit. Italian. i6th century. 
H. 4|- in., W. zf in. Bought, 8 j. 

Partially cut out to the outline of the group. After the fchool of 
.Raffaelle. 

71 1. ’65. 

M edallion Plaque, circular. A female figure, 
holding on her head a vafe from which water flows 
on either fide ; young and aged men drink and gather it in 
jars. Infcribed above, VIRTVS ; beneath, NVNQ^: DE- 
FICIT. (Soulages Colleftion.) Italian. About 1550. 
Diam. 3^ in. Bought, 3/. 

Fine work, the reverfe of the medal of lANELLVS'TVRRIAN, 
the architedf of Cremona who firft erected the tower clock in that city. 
I am inclined to afcribe this to Leo Leoni, of Arezzo, who is believed 
to have modelled the medal of Michael Angelo, having on the obverfe 
his head with name and age, AES . ANN . 88 , and figned beneath 
LEO ; the reverfe has for fubjeift an old man led by a dog and the 
legend DOCEBO . INIQVOS . V . T. E . IMPII . AD . 
TECONVER. That medal muft be of the year 1562 as M. Angelo 
was born in 1474. (Cat. of Reproductions in Metal, No. ’57, 87.) 

67. ’66. 

P ANEL. Bronze gilt. The Entombment of oar Saviour; 

a work in high relief, in carved cheftnut frame of a 
later period. Italian. Latter half of i6th century. Sight 
meafure, H. loj in., W. iO'| in. Bought, 16/. 

In the background a cave beneath a tree-crowned rock, Calvary 
with its Crofs and Jerulalem are feen beyond. Our Saviour’s body is 
being placed in the farcophagus by three men, a group of five women 
Handing at the head ; Jofeph of Arimathaea and another approach. 

The figures are lengthy and the treatment harfh, but fharply chi- 
felled anTin high relief. Probably a Florentine work. 
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■ 8384. ’63. 

P ANEL. Bronze. Elliptic, beaten work in high relief. Italian. 
Half figures of the Virgin, with the Infant Saviour Floren- 

^ ^ r title 

and an angelj on a gilt ground; furrounded by a framework 

of leafage moulding with ribbon tie above. Florentine. 

Late 17th or i8th century, a ft. in. by i ft. ii in. 

Bought, 24/. 


CASTS FROM ENGRAVED CRYSTALS, 

SEALS, &c. 

ITALIAN. 

4.511- ’58- 

M edallion Plaque. Bronze, elliptic; a Italian. 

of four figures. Florentine. 1 6th century. Pro- 
bably a caft from an antique cameo. H. if in., W. i j in. 

Bought, qj'. 

371. ’64- 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic. A head of Plenty, within a 
fcroll-work border and Latin infcription, with a bifliop’s 
armorial Ihield. Italian. 15th century. H. 2 in., W. if in. 
Bought, 2/. 

Seemingly caft from the feal of a bifliop ; an antique intaglio fet in 
gold. The infcription 4« HOC . OPVS . E . FRVGES . 
EFVNDO . COPIA . CORNY . (The horn is filled with the 
fruits of the earth by labour) furrounds. The fliield of arms upon the 
border bears (on an azure field) a lion rampant (or), over all a bendlet 
(argent) ; and is that of the Barbo family of Venice. 

7799. ’63. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, vefica-fhaped, with group in relief of 
the Virgin and Child with three Saints, others in the 
background ; below, a lhield of the Medici family, with in- 
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Italian, (crvgiion. Italian. i6th century. H. 4-|- in., W. af in. 

Bought^ il i^s. 

In the foreground the Virgin is kneeling in adoration of the divine 
Infant, who is fup ported by a cufhion on the ground. Behind Hand 
SS. Peter, Paul and Lawrence, the patron feints of Rome and of the 
church of S. Lorenzo in Damafo, to the Cardinal Bifhop of which 
the feal belonged. In the background is an elaborately ornamented 
arcade, which is filled by the ftiepherds, who approach with their 
offerings. Above the arcade the Father is feen in the clouds, the dove 
defcending towards the Child. Beneath is a iDhield bearing the arms 
of Medici, over which a cardinaPs hat is fupported by two flying angels. 

The furrounding infcription reads, — 

IVliusT'i'Tuk Ijaurentii IN . DAM<^i PmBy/rR CAR- 

DE . MED/rir Koinana Uccleft^e VICE-CANr^//rrri«r 

THVSCIJE . BONonia QuE LEGATus. 

This admirable rilievo is a caft from a feal, that of Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VIL He was made Cardinal 
Bifhop in 1513; Legate of Bologna, Sept. 1514*, Vice-cancellarius, 
March 1519; Legate at Florence, May 1519; Pope Clement VIL, 
1523. It may be conjedlurally afcribed to Lautizio of Perugia, who 
was particularly famed as a feal engraver, and executed many for the 
cardinals of that period. He probably produced this work about 1513. 
(Cat. of Reproductions in Metal, No. ’67. 95.) (See Plate VII.) 

An equally excellent plaque by the fame hand, reprefenting the 
Circumcifion, but without coat of arms, is in the writer’s colleClion. 

■ ■ 7800. ’63. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, vefica-fhaped, with fubjedt in relief of, 
the Adoration of the' Magi ; below, a fiiield with 
armorial bearings, and an infcription. Italian. Firft half of 
'.' lAth century. H. 4|- in., W. zf in.; Bought, i/. 155. 

In the foreground the Virgin is feated, holding the Child, who re- 
;ceives a' ,vafe from the -..elder. of the .Magi ; the others approach with 
beyond are the fhepherds playing upon pipes, &c. 
Jofeph ftands behind the Virgin, leaning upon a ftaif, in a thoughtful 
attitude. In the diftance above a building, the ftar is feen in the fky. 
Beneath, fupported by two negroes, is a fhield of arms furmounted by 
a cardinal’s hat. An infcription furrounds, which reads, — 

: ' ■ GV^ehmus Raymundus TiTuli Sandii MARCELLI 
mana Eecief^a' ■PRSi^yter\.CARdmalis DE , VICH, 
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GuiL Raymundus de Vich, of Valencia, was created Cardinal in Italian, 
1517 and died in 1525. He was Protonotary and Cardinal with the 
title of St. Marcellus, probably of the church dedicated to that faint 
in Rome. 

An admirable work, alfo a caft of the period from the feal of 
Cardinal De Vich, and conjedburally attributed to Lautiaio of Pe- 
rugia. (Catalogue of Reprodudlions in Metal, _No. 67. "^94.) {See 
Plate VILf 


Works by Giovanni Bernardi, of Caftel Bolognese. 

(b.?, d. 1555.) 

7380. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic. The Rape of the Sabines. 

Signed 10 AN . DE . CASTRO . BON • Gaft from an 
engraved cryftal. Italian. About 1530. H. 2-| in., W. 3 in. 
Bought, 

The caftellated walls of Rome are feen in the background. The 
engraved cryftal from which this was caft was executed by Giovanni 
Bernardi di Caftel Bolognefe for his patron Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici 
at Rome, and is referred to by Vafari in his notice of this artift. 

4120. ’54. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic. The Rape of Ganymede, 
probably moulded from an engraved cryftal. After a 
compofition by Michael Angelo. Italian. About 1530-5. 
H. 2|- in., W. 3 J in. Bought. (Gherardini Colledtion.) 

* Ceilini, in his interefting treatife on the goldfmiths'' art, ftates that Mader 
Lautizio was a goldfmith of Perugia who excelled in works of this nature, and was 
exclufively occupied at Rome about 1525 in making Cardinals' seals, for each of 
which he received 100 fcudi, equivalent to about x zo/. at the prefent time He tells 
us that these feals are made of about the size of a child's hand of ten years old, and of 
almond ihape, the Cardinal's title being indicated by the subje6f of the composition 
and the family flemma cut in intaglio (or, more corre6lly, caft in intaglio from the wax 
model). 
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Italian^ This is the well known compofition by M. Angelos which has alfo 
been modelled and caft in bronze of larger fize. Although without 
fignature we have little doubt that this plaque was caft from a mould 
taken from an engraved cryftal by Giovanni di Caftel Bolognefcj and 
one of the feries cut by him for his patron Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici/ 


6889. 

P LAQUE, Bronze. The Refurredion, Italian. Signed 
I . O . About 1535--40. H. in., W. 3I in. 

Bought, I Sj*. 4^. 

A caft from one of the works executed by Giovanni di Caftel 
Bolognefe for his patron Cardinal Aleflandro Farnefe, and referred to 
by Vafari. 

The upward floating figure of the Saviour, with banner in his left 
hand, rifes from the tomb, round which the foldiers fleep (that un- 
true and Pharifaic reprefentation of the hiftory), one has waked and 
looks upwards in amaze. The fubjed is in an oval furrounded by a 
fquared framing filled in with foliated ornament at the angles. See 
No. 92. ’65, a pax in the South Kenfington Mufeum with a replica 
of this fubjed in filver. 


7373. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Entombment. Beneath, on a 
lab'el, are the words HVIVS . MVORE . 

SANATI . SVMVS . 

Italian. About 1535-40. Aferibed to Giovanni di Caftel 
Bolognefe, perhaps after a defign by Profpero Fontana. The 
name PROS . FONT is engraved. H. 3-I in., W. in. 
Bought, 8j. 

This is evidently by the lame hand and one of the fame feries as 
No. 6889. ’60; the fubje£l: is furrounded by a fimilar ornamental 
framing. The infcription PROS . FONT . engraved upon it is a 
fubfequent addition, probably by Tome owner who believed it to be the 
work of that artift. 
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4347 - ’ 57 - 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic ; a battle fubjed, or a fortie Italian, 
from a town feen in the diftance. Italian. About 
1538-40. A caft from an engraved cryftal, by Giovanni di 
Caftel Bolognefe, whofe initials are upon a fliield in the right 
hand corner. L. zf in., W. zf in. Bought, 6j. 

This probably reprefents the vidory of Goleta (a marine or river 
deity is in the foreground) or the attack on Tunis, both of which fubjeds 
were engraved by Giovanni on cryftal for his patron Cardinal Farnefe. 

7424. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic. Neptune Handing in a fhell 
drawn by four fea-horfes on the fea, in which dolphins 
and a nymph are fwimming. Italian. About 1 540. Signed, 
lOANNIS or lOAN . 1 5 (the laft letters illegible). H. 3|- in,, 

W. zf in. Bought, 15.?. 

Another work by the fame artift, fohiewhat exaggerated in adion, 
but dilplaying great facility of hand. It is after the central group of 
Marc Antonio’s engraving, Neptune ftilling the fea. 


Works by Valerio Belli, called II Vicentino. 

(b. 1479, d- 1546.) 

The altar crofs, No. 757. ’64, is enriched with engraved plaques 
of cryftal, afcribed to this artift but not figned. 

7494. ’61. 

P LAQUE, Bronze, elliptic. The Judgment of Paris. 

Signed beneath, VALE . VIN . F . Italian, Firft 
quarter of i6th century. By Valerio Vicentino. H. zl- in., 
W. if in. Bought, I J’. %d. . 

Alfo a cafting from an engraved cryftal. 
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7379. ’61. 

P LAQUE. BronzCj elliptic. A hunting fubjeft. Signed 
by Valerio Vicentino. A caft from an engraved crystal. 
Italian. About 1 500 to 1 5 20. H. 2f in., W. 3|- in. Bought, 
8r. 

Mounted horfemen are hunting a lion and a lionefs with dogs. 

6968. ’60. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, gilt, elliptic ; with handle to form a 
pax. Subjedi, the Adoration of the Shepherds. 
A caft from an engraving on cryftal, by Valerio Vicentino. 
Italian. Firft quarter of the i6th century. H. 3-|- in., W. 
2f in. Bought, 8 j. 

On the right a group of Jofeph and Mary, fhe kneels to the Child ; 
the fliepherds approach on the left; angels are in the fky above; a 
loggia in the background. 

7371. ’6i. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. The Prefentation in the Temple. 

By Valerio Vicentino. A caft from an engraved 
cryftal plaque. Italian. About 150010 1525. Square, W. 
i\ in. Bought, 8r. . 

The group of the High Prieft with the Child and others is in the 
foreground of a domed temple, on the frieze of which the artift has 
figned his name. 

7373. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bronze. Chrift driving the Money Changers 
out of the Temple. By Valerio Vicentino. A caft 
from an engraved cryftal plaque. Italian. About 1500-25. 
Square, W. 2^ in. Bought, 8 j. 

Here again the fignature is cut on the frieze of the temple. Valerio 
Belli had no modefty in acknowledging his works ; he was born in 
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14795 and died in 1546. Vafari’s ftatement that at the age of 78 he Italian 
could work wonders muft therefore be one of his occafional inaccuracies. 

7374. ’61. 

P LAQUE. Bi-onze, hexagonal. The Entombment. By 
Valerio Vicentino. A call from an engraved cryftal. 

Italian. About 1 500-20. H. in., W. in. Bought, 

8j. 

The body of the Saviour is on the ground. Mary kneels railing his 
right arm. John wraps up the lower limbs ; others furround. The 
fepulchre is open to the right; a tree in the background. A clever 
compofition, but mannered in the treatment. 

6751. ’60. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic ; a nude female figure leaning 
on a vafe; a Ikull, a book, and a fire-pot on the ground. 

Beneath is infcribed, NOME OLVIDO 
ELRESEVIDO 

O ^ 

Italian. i6th century. H. 2| in., W. if in. Bought, i/. ys. 

Somewhat in the manner of Valerio Vicentino, and perhaps call 
from an engraved cryftal. 


523- ’54- 

P LAQUE. Bronze, elliptic. The Fall of Phaethon, ap- 
parently a call from an engraved cryftal. Italian. i6th 
century. H. 2 in., W. if- in. Bought, 3 j. 

6026. ’57. 

P LAQUE. Bronze gilt, elliptic. Hygeia and Efcula- 
pius. Probably call from an engraved cryftal. Italian. 
i6th century. H. if in., W. i-| in. Bought. 
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704. ’65. 

P LAQUE. Bronze, oval. The head of a warrior armed 
with a rich helmet ; a medallion on his fhoulder bears 
the fubjed of Hercules ftrangling the lion. Infcribed, 
SCIP AF . . (Scipio Africanus). Probably call from a cameo 
of the 1 6th century. Italian. H. 3 in., W. in. Bought 
(Soulages Colledlion), 3/. 



UTENSILS AND OTHER OBJECTS 
IN BRONZE, COPPER, &c. 

{Alphabetically arranged^ 


BELLS. 

ENGLISH. 

389. ’64. 

ELLj of mixed metal. A hand bell, ornamented Englifl}. 
with a frieze of nude dancing female figures, in 
low relief and filvered, between leafage and key 
pattern; gilded bordering. The handle ribbed 
and enclofing a piece of carnelian. Englifli. Barkentin and 
Slater. 1864. H, si in., diam. 'af in. Bought, 10/. iol. 

The ornamentation of this bell, though feeble, might be approved, 
had the female figures been drawn to nature and not like elongated 
fliadows on the wall; they are, moreover, badly poifed and inelegant 
in gefture. 

804. ’64. 

B ell. Aluminium. A hand bell, ornamented with 
chafed floral feftoons and leafage border, the turned 
handle of aluminium bronze. Englifli (from the Working 
Men’s Exhibition, 1864). H. 4I in. Bought, i/. S^-- il :: 'A 

Neat, but wanting vigour in the ornamentation. 
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ITALIAN. 

4483. ’58. 

B ell. Gilt bronze. A hand bell. The handle formed 
as a lion. Venetian. Second half of i6th century. 
5 in. by 3-I in. Bought a/. 

The lion fits on his haunches 5 the body of the bell is decorated 
with four allegorical figures, with birds, ftars, fun, moon, and wreath 
of foliage, polfibly of aftrological or cabaliftic import. {See Etching.) 


587- ’65- 

B ell. Bronze. A hand-bell, decorated with acanthus- 
leaf mouldings, falls of flowers, &c., hanging from 
mafks, and beneath, profile heads and a fliield of arms ; in- 
feribed round the upper part PVLSV . MEO . SERVS . 
VOCO . LIFO . MANO . TVOS. Italian. Firft half of 
i6th century. H. 3 in., diam. 3|- in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledtion), 3/. 

The fliield of arms bears a bend between two tigers’ 
heads. Infide, in relief, is a mark, probably that of 
the founder. (Catalogue of Reproductions in Metal, 

No. ’57. 32.) 


1310. ’55. 

B ell. Bronze. Decorated with a band of Greek lioney- 
fuckle and leafage ornament. Italian. i6th century. 
H. 4|- in., diam. 3f in. Bought, 12s. id. 

The prefent handle would appear to be a fubfequent addition. 
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586. ’65. 

B ell, white bell metal. A hand-bell, decorated with Italian. 

zones of grotefque and leafage ornament in relief, and 
with three fhields of arms. Around the upper part is infcribed 
IQ . JACOBVS . MALHABIA . MDLXI. Italian. Dated 
1561. H. 4f in., diam. 4 in. Bought (Soulages Colleftion), 

Mr. J. C. Robinfon juftly remarks that the ornamentation of this 
fine fpedmen is of an earlier character than that of the aftual date, 
a peculiarity frequently to be obferved on bells, and probably arifing 
from the continued ufe of the old patterns and moulds at a later time. 
(Catalogue of Reproduitions in Metal, No. ^57. 31.) 

The fhields bear, on one, (gules,) three fwords in bend finifter ; the 
creft, a hawk, or eagle difplayed ; thefe appear to be the arms of the 
Manelli of Florence ; on another, which is between the initials M. B., 
bendy, on a chief a lion or tiger paflant-gardant 5 and on the third 
fhield, which is placed between Z I and M, is a four-wheeled car, 
beneath a fleur-de-lys. The two laft wehavenot been able to identify. 

The tinctures and metals are not indicated. 


BOOK MOUNTINGS. 

FRENCH OR FLEMISH 

445a. ’58. 

B ook Clafps. (Set of four). Brafs. From the covers French or 
of a church fervice book. Plain efcutcheons ; the 
clafps in the form of winged dragons, ijth century. 51 - in. 
by 2 in. Bought, lo^. 

4453 - : 

B ook Corner Plates. (Set of four). Brafs. From the 
covers of a church fervice book, fquare, pierced work, 
each with a dragon holding a branch in its mouth ; on the inner 
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angle a fleur-de-lis, and on the outer a projeding bofs. 13 th 
century. W. 4|-in, Bought, hj. %d. 

S 6 zS . ’56. 

B ook Plaque (?). Gilt bronze, embofled and perforated. 

A plant between two eagles or griffins, in relief, the 
eyes enamelled. Portion of the mounting of a book cover 
or calket. French (?). 13th century. 3I in. by i-| in. 
Bought, 2/. 

3629. '$ 6 . 

B ook Plaque (?). Gilt bronze, embofled and perforated. 

Two griffins among fcroli foliage. Portion of the 
mounting of a book cover or caflcet. French (?). 13th cen- 
tury. 3 1 in. by i-J in. Bought, iL 

3630- ’ 5 ^- 

B ook Plaque (?). Gilt bronze, embofled and perforated. 

Upright, two griffins, one with a human head, enamelled 
eyes and ftuds. Portion of the mounting of a book cover 
or caflcet. French (?). 13th century. 3I in. by i l, in. 
Bought, 2/. 

3631. ’36. 

B ook Plaque (.?). Gilt bronze, embofled and perforated. 

A plant between two griffins with enamelled eyes. 
Portion of the mounting of a book cover or caflcet. French (.^). 
13th century. 3I in. by i|- in. Bought, 2/. 

Four fragments from the fame fource. Though fomewhat coarfely 
executed the bold defign and clever arrangement of thefe early clafps, 
plaques, and corner plates are worthy of s.tudy, the adaptation of the 
ornament being in perfect accordance with the pradtical object of the 
mountings. It is difficult m affign them accurately ; they may be Flemilh. 
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4455- ’58- 

B ook Comer Plates. (Set of four.) Bronze or brafs. French 
From the covers of a church fervice book, with central 
feneftral piercing and circular holes arranged as quatrefoils, and 
with a high fquare projeding bofs at the outer angle. 14th 
century. 6 in. by 5f in. Bought, i or. 

4454- ’58- 

B ook corner Plates. (Two.) Bronze or brafs. From 
the covers of a church fervice book. Square. De- 
ligned as a flower, which Iprings from a projecting ftud 
between the angle mouldings and within two knotted rods, 
thefe united, form the inner fides. Flemilh or German (.?). 

1 5th century. 6|- in. by 5f in. Bought, i or. 

4659- ’59- 

B ook Clafp. (A fragment.) Bronze. Engraved with 
an elegant diaper of leaf ornaments in fquares. 15th 
century, if in. by if in. Bought, 6s. 

4777- ’^9- 

B ook Mounting. (A fragment.) Brafs. Engraved 

with a flag and foliage. Flemilh. 15th or early 1 6th 

century, zf in. by 2 in. Bought, 6r. 

ITALIAN. 

611, 611a. ’64. 

B ook Clafps. a pair. Bronze gilt, chifelled with ftrap- Italian. 

work, cherub’s heads, &c. Italian (Venetian ?). About 
1 530-40. L. 6 in. Bought, 3/. 41. 
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4465. ’58. 

B ook Corner Plate. Brafs. Square. In the centre a 
circular bofs furrounded by a border of pierced and 
chafed repouffe leaves. Italian. i6th century. 2|: in. by 
afin. Bought, 7 f. 6i. 

BOSSES. 

JNTI^E. 

4 ^ 57 - 59 - 

B OSS or Ornament. Bronze. In the centre a buff of a 
faun, or of Silenus, with filver eyes, projeAing from a 
circular patera. A fragment. Ancient Roman, Diam. in. 
Bought, 1 1 . 

There is much character in this head ; it has probably ornamented 
a piece of furniture. 

4090. ’57. 

B OSS or Bulla. Bronze. Circular, ornamented with belts 
of advancing and receding leafage, and beaded mould- 
ing, a central rofette of acanthus rifing from a fluted ca-vetto. 
Ancient Roman. Diam. 6 in. Bought, i/. I2jr. 

An ornament from the panel of a door or door architrave of a large 
building. 

7892. ’61. 

B OSS. A mafk. Bronze. Of grotefque form, furmounted 
by two leaves ; perhaps an ornament from a fountain. 
Ancient Roman (?). Diam. 3 in. Bought, i/. 2^. M. 

This may be antique, but has an Italian cinque-cento charafter. 




4658. ’ 59 - 

B OSS, Efcutcheon, or other Ornament. Gilt copper. A 
quatrefoil engraved with Gothic foliage. 1 5th century. 

3|- in. by in. Bought, 6s. 

A buft of a man, in full face, has been attached to the centre. 

ITALIAN. 

591. ’65. 

B OSS or Efcutcheon. Gilt bronze, elliptic perhaps a Itt 
watch or key holder (.?). Within a frame of ftrapwork 
ornament, figures, malks, &c. is a half figure of Judith with 
the head of Holofernes. Italian. i6th century. H. 3 in., 

W. 2^ in. Bought (Soulages Colledtion), i/. 

The hook attached to the lower part may have been a fubfequent 
addition, utilizing what had been an ornament on a cafket or piece of 
furniture. 

5718. ’59- 

B OSS ; a mafk. Bronze gilt ; a nail head for furniture 
decoration. Italian. 16th century. i-l in. by i-| in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledlion), i/. 

6853, '60. 

B OSS or Medallion. Emboffed copper, circular. In the 
centre I.H.S. ; above, a fleur-de-lys, and beneath, a 
crofs, furrounded by a cord moulding and alternate straight 
and wavy rays. North Italian or Venetian. 17 th century. 
Diam. 16 in. Bought, 10s. 

Probably the central ornament for the front of an altar. 
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BOWLS. 

DUTCH AND FLEMISH. 
2813. ’5:6'. 


Dutch OWL or BoXj with Cover (Tobacco box ?). Bell metal, 
Fhnijh circular, with foliated fcroll work, mafks, &c., in relief. 

" Dutch, About 1600. H. 5|- in., diam. 6^ in. Bought, 
4/. i6j. 


2174. 55. 

B owl and Cover. (Tobacco pot ?). Bell metal, circular, 
with a frieze of muficians, and drinking and dancing 
peafants in relief round the fide; on the lid two men are 
hunting and fhooting deer. Flemifii or Dutch. 17th century. 
H. 7 in,, diam, 8| in. Bought (Bernal Colle{ 5 irion), 21/, 


ITALIAN, 

5807. ’60. 

Jtalmi. 13 OWL, Copper, with fwing handle, gadrooned ornament 
J 3 in repoufle or beaten work. Italian. 16th century. 
H. 12 in., diam. 8 in. Bought, 1/. ioj. (Schools.) 


BRACKET, 

■ 155. ’65. 

EngUJh. T 3 RACKET of beaten brafs; pattern of fcroll foliage. 
X 3 Englilh, by Julius Zobel. Prize objedl in the Society 
of Arts’ competition, 1864. H. II in., W. I o 4 in. Bought, 

3i- 
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BUCKETS (SITULA OR STOUP). 
FLEMISH OR GERMAN. 


602,. ’64. 

B ucket for Holy water. Latten or Brafs. Imerttd Fkmijh 
bell-lhapedj the foot pierced with openings placed five 
togetherj in the form of a crofs, with fwing handle of Gothic 
cufped arch form. German or Flemifh. Early 15th century. 

H. 4|- in., diam. 3f in. Bought, i/. 8 j-. 


Probably for church fervice, and ufed to contain the holy water 
and brufh for fprinkling, carried by an acolyte in attendance on the 
officiating prieft. 


ITALIAN. 

3650. ’56. 

B ucket. Bronze, Cii'cular^ engraved with grotefques^ Italian* 
with fwing handle. North Italian. About 1520- 
30. H. 5f in,;, diam. io|- in. Bought^ 15/. 

This is a fine example of the elaborate engraved ornamentation 
applied on bronze veffels in the north of Italy. It confifts of zones ^ 
of grotefques, battle and hunting fubjeilsj interlacings of foliation j &C*, 
among which are two fhields of arms, bearing a hound rampant and 
collared. Thefe are the bearings of Caftracani of Lucca, but the field 
ought to be azure and not gules, as, perhaps erroneoufly, indicated by 
the engraver. The decoration would indicate that this ftoup or bucket 
. was for lay rather than for clerical ufe^ 


■^ 19 '' %• 

B ucket, with fwing handle. Broni.e, engraved with 
belts of foliated mouldings and with oval medallions 

'■F 4. ■ 
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Italian, bearing river gods, between grotefque animals, &c. ; a fhield of 
arms on each fide. Venetian. About 1530. H. 5-| in., diam. 
io|- in. Bought (Soulages Colledlion), 10/. 

The armorial bearings may be thofe of the Baglioni family, but the 
colours are not indicated. 

7874. ’Si. 

B ucket (Simla for Holy Water?). Copper. Beaten 

work of foliated ornament and an armorial fhield, 
furmounted by an epifcopal hat ; on the other fide the letters 
G. B. North Italian. 1 6th century. H. 3^ in., diam. 4-I in. 
Bought, a/. 

The arms would feem to read per fefs, or, and argent, in chief a 
fword in bend finifter, point upwards. 

110. ’69. 

B ucket (Situla for Holy Water r). Copper, ornamented 
with foliage, mafk, and efcutcheon in beaten work. 
Italian. Latter half of i6th century. H. in., diam. 4-'|- in. 
Bought, 16 J. 

7787. ’63. 

B ucket (Situla for Holy Water?). Elliptic. Copper, 

, omaniented; with animals^ hircisj and, foliage in re- 
pouffe work. 'Italian. Second half , of i6th century. .H. 
3|- iii..^ diam. 5|-:in. by li. ii i,. 6//. 

. . The fwiiig handle, which had been attached to the fides by eyelets, 
is 'wanting. 

; MrC'J. C« Robiiifon fuggeftS' that ^ the larger of thefe buckets may 
. , . have been ufed for handing' rofe water to the guefts at banquets, in like 
.manner 'as.' the plateaux and ewers were applied, and indeed Jpecially 
adapted for that purpofe. That they were frequently ufed as ftiulat for 
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containing holy water is certain, but it is at the fame time remarkable Italian^ 
that the larger number of them are decorated with fubjeiis, having no 
allufion to facred hiftory, and, as in the inftaiices of Nos. 3650. ’56 and 
619. ’65, have hunting fubjedls and battles with grotefques and hmilar 
fancies engraved upon them. That thofe of the larger fize and flatter 
form were fo ufed as ftoups for containing holy water at the entrance of 
churches is proved by their a£i:ual appliance at the prefent time in 
fome of the churches at Cologne and elfewhere. It becomes, there- 
fore, a difficult queftion to decide with certainty as to which of thefe 
velTels may have been fafliioned for clerical and which for lay purpofes. 


BUCKLES. 

4536. ’58. 

B uckle and Tongue for a lady’s glrdle-ftrap. Gilt 
bronze. The tongue engraved with figures of the 
Virgin and Child and St. Andrew. German. About 1490. 
5'| in. by aj- in. Bought, 8/. 

4040. ’56. 

B uckle. GUt bronze. A waift buckle, chafed in relief 
with malks and animals fighting. Swifs (?). 17th century. 
3 j- in. by 2-| in. Bought, 1 5J. 


B U R N E R. 

1653. ’56. 

B urner for perfume or incenfe (?). Gilt copper, 
beaten and chafed. Shaped as an oviform vafe, with 
fpreading foot, the lower half of the body pierced; the handles 
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Italian formed as terminals. Italian. Latter half of i6th century. 
H. lof in., W. 7| in. Bought, 8/. 

It. is decorated with elegant fcroll foliage, fruit, mafks, &c. The 
top is wanting. 


CANDELABRA. 

ENGLISH. 

1294. ’54. 

Englijh. ANDELABRUM. Bronze, in imitation of the antique. 
V-/ Defigned by Jeanneft. Englifh. 1853. (Elkington 
and Co.) H. 2 ft. ii in. Bought, 18/. i8.f. 

A foot compofedof three griffins fupports a fluted ftem with foliated 
branches, furmounted by a draped female danfeufe. 

FRENCH. 

8030. 31. ’64. 

French. ANDELABRA. Gilt metal ; for five lights, a tripod 
Vw/ stand, on the top a ftork with wings spread. French. 
(Meflrs. Barbedienne.) H. 2 ft. yj in. Bought (Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1862), the pair, 24/. 

The tripod bafe, lion-headed and footed, with conventional leafage 
between, fupports a female bull:, crowned with pine, on which refts the 
column, fuftaining a lamp-like vafe W'ith five branches, each having a 
nozzle. On the railed centre a ftork is perched, with open witigs and 
beak, as though fcreeching at fome imaginary hawk in the mid air. 

In manufadlure they are good, but the lines are hard and angular, 
and a certain rigidity pervades throughout. 
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CANDLESTICKS. 

ENGLISH. 

C andlestick. Latten or brafe ; a hand or flat can- EngUJh. 

dlefl:ickj the handle enriched with allegorical figures, 
malks, &c., caft in relief ; the pan with engraved and punched 
ornament, among which occurs the acorn, the trefoil, and the 
fleur-de-lis. Englilh or Flemifh (?). i6th century. H. 2|- 
in., L. II in. Bought (Bernal Colledtion), i/. 

A good fuggeftive model which might be modified to produce an 
excellent chamber candleftick. 


FLEMISH. 

3603. ’36. 

C ANDLESTICK. Turned latten or brass, with broad Elenilfi. 

foot and flender ftem, terminating in a focket. Flemifh. 

14th or early 15th century. H. 5f in., diam. 3-s-in. Bought, 

\l. lOS. 

With openings at the fides of the focket to extradi the candle end, 
a Flemifh peculiarity. Gaunt and fpare, with a fomewhat auftere 
Ipirit in the outline, this candleftick, not devoid of elegance, is very 
charadleriftic of the period and country of its production. 


^073. 55. 

D ouble Candleftick. Bronze. A male figure in 
Goftume of the period, holding a nozzle in each hand. 
Flemifti or Englilh (.?’). 1 6th century. H. 9|- in. Bought 

(Bernal Collection), 2/. 
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3098. ' ss - 

Flemijh. ANDLESTICK, Latten or brafs lacquered. An altar 

V ' pricket candleftick, with domed foot, expanding fco nee, 

and central knob on the ftem, embolTed with bulbed and ga- 
drooned ornaments. Flemilh (?). About 1520. H. n in., 
diam. 5|- in. Bought (Bernal ColleAion), 3/. ^s. 


^ 099 - ’ 65 - 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs lacquered. An altar 
pricket candleftick, with dome-fhaped foot, central bofs 
on ftem, with bulbs of beaten work, and double lozenge 
ornament. About 1520. H. 14 in., diam. 6 in. Bought 
(Bernal Colledion), 2/. i8j. 

3171a. ’55. 

C andlestick (Prkket). in lacquered latten, call 
and turned, with balufter ftem on fpreading bafe fup- 
ported on three corded ball-feet, and furmounted by the patera 
and pricket (the latter reftored). Flemifh or Italian. 17th 
century. H. 1 5 in., diam. 6 in. Bought (Bernal Colledlion), 
4/. lOS. 

644 to 644?/. ’73. 

C andlesticks. Fourteen. Latten or brafs; with 
wide and deep circular fconces, balufter ftems, and 
circular bafe. Three (of the original fet) are engraved with 
fhields of arms, and dated 1613 ; the others are more modern. 
They belong to the rood-loft of the cathedral at Bois-le-Duc, 
Holland, which is now ereded in the Eaft Court of the South 
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Kenfington Mufeum. Flemifh or Dutch. Early 17th century Fkmijh. 
and later. H. 2,0 in., diam. of top, la in. Bought, 35/. 

The writer has vainly endeavoured to trace thefe arms, which he 
thought might be of a Brabant dynafty. The quarter or canton bears 
the four lions paflant gardant of Hainault. 


FRENCH. 

4501. ’58. 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs. (One of a pair.) French. 

With fquare fluted pillar and fquare pedeftal, chafed 
with raifed foliage, dolphins, and fleurs-de-lis. French, About 
1640. H. 6^ in., W. of bafe, 4|- in. Bought, 3/. 


4502. ’58. 

C andlestick, Latten or brafs. (One of a pair.) 

With fquare fluted pillar, and fquare pedeftal, chafed 
with raifed foliage, dolphins, and fleurs-de-lis. French. About 
1640. H. 6-| in., W. of bafe, 4I- in. Bought, 3/. 

The ornamentation on thefe is noteworthy ; at the angles are fleurs- 
de-lis, feparated by a bunch of lilies from two intertwined and crowned 
dolphins, which form the central ornament to each fide. The fame 
defign, nightly modified, is applied on an upper projecting ridge. 
Thefe emblems may poflibly allude to one of the Dauphins of France. 


C andlestick. Brafs ; a hand candleftick ; the handle 
with made and leafage in relief, the pan and fconce 
with mouldings. French or Flemifh. Early i8th century. 
H. 2f in., L. 6 in. Bought (Bernal Colledlion), iSj’. 
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GERMAN. 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs ; in form of an ele- 
phant bearing a caftle. German. lath or 13 th century. 
H. 5-|- in.j L. 4 in. Bought, 8/. 

The artift who deiigned this quaint piece was no naturalift^ his 
ideal of an elephant niuft have been derived from dreams or clouded 
remembrance of monkifli travel tales. The architedlure has a Rhenifli- 
Romanefque look. The original pricket had been replaced by a 
modern fconccj which has been removed. {See Plate XIL) 


4566. ’56. 

C andlestick (Pricket). Brafs ; in form of a centaur, 
the tail continued in foliated ornament is held over the 
flioulders, and terminates in the flower-formed fconce. Ger- 
man. 13th century. H. 5-I in., L. 5 in. Bought, 5/. 12s. 

Another of thofe quaint fancies of the Byzantine Rhenifh artifts. 
Plate XII.) 

Some remarkable candlefticks of the 12th and 13th centuries are in 
the National Mufeum at Munich. Cafts from fome of them are in the 
South Kenlington Mufeum. 


4074- ’ 57 - 

C andlestick (Pricket). Bronze ; the triangular bafe 
and knop of open foliated work, with dragons at the 
angles. German (Byzantine). 13th century. H. 6 in,, diam. 
3^ in. Bought, 7/. 

2694. ’55. 

C andlestick (Bracket or Branch). Latten or brafs. 

The bracket arm decorated with Gothic tracery. Ger- 
man. About 1500. W. of bracket, 18 in., H. of ftandard, 
2 ft. Bought, 7/. loj. 
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^695. ’55. 

C andlestick (Bracket or Branch). Latten or brafs. German, 
The bracket arm decorated with Gothic tracery. Ger- 
man. About 1 500. W. of bracket, 1 8 in., H. of ftandard, 
a ft. Bought, 7/. 10.;, 

4437 - ’ 57 - 

C andlestick (Pricket). Bronze, with tall knobbed 
ftem, the triangular foot formed as three dragons, 
with foliated tails. German (?). 12th century. H. iif-in., 

W. 4-| in. Bought, 5/. 

ITALIAN. 

6980. ’60. 

C andlestick (Pricket). Copper. On a triangular bafe Italian. 

Handing on lion’s tongue feet, with twilled ftem, central 
knop and flower-ftiaped fconce, with ball termination ; the fur- 
face, which has been gilt, is engraved with conventional foliated 
ornament. Italian (?). 13th century. H. in., W. 3f in. 

Bought, 8/. 

A well preferved example, in its entirety, with the exception of the 
gilding. 

1394* 55 - 

C andlestick (Pricket). Latten or brafs. Formed as 
a grotefque bird, furmounted by foliation, terminating 
in the flower-like fconce and pricket. North Italian or German. 
(Byzantine.) 12th or 13th century. H. pf in., W. 6 in. 

Bought, 9/. 

Very quaint and cleverly imagined ; probably for ufe on a fmall 
private altar, or before a devotional pidture. 

Compare the fancy with that of the celebrated albero of Milan 
Cathedral, a call of which is in the Muleum. Plate XII.) f 7 
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1588. ’55- 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs ; on tripod feet 

formed as rude figures of lions. H. n in., diara. 
in. Bought, il. \os. 

An extremely coarfe piece of workmanfliip of doubtful period and 
place. 

209^. ’55. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with bell-fliaped foot and 
patera, chafed with intertwined and foliated fcrolls ; a 
Ihield of arms on either fide of the foot. I talo- Arabian. 

15th century. H. 4 in., diam. 2-g- in. Bought (Bernal Col- 
ledion), 2/. is. 

We cannot alfign the arms, per fefs, argent (?), and paly. 

’55. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with bell-Ihaped foot and 
patera, chafed with foliation, among which are birds 
and animals which have been plated over with filver ; gold has 
alfo been ufed upon fome of the leafage ; a Ihield of arms on 
either fide. Italo-Arabian. 15th century. H. 6 in., diam. 
3|- in. Bought (Bernal Colledlion), 2/. is. 

If Oriental thefe were made for the Venetian market, but the 
queftion arifes whether they were not really produced at Venice, and 
perhaps by Venetian workmen during the 15th century. The arms 
are thofe of Scolari of Florence (Pafferini), or Contarini of V enice 
(bendy, argent, and azure). 

Other candlefticks of more purely Arabian origin will be defcribed 
under the Oriental fedtion. 

2079. ’55. 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs; with cupped bell- 
Ihaped foot and tall ftem, engraved with narrow 
bands of grotefque ornament (thefe ornaments of recent date). 
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About 1500. H. I if in.j diam. 5 in. Bought (Bernal Italian, 
Colledion), 3/. 5J'. 

This candleftick has been affiduoufly fpoilt by the painftaking en- 
graver of the grotefques, which he has executed with high iinifli. 

2438, 39. ’56. 

C andlesticks. Bronze ; with bell-Ihaped foot and 
patera chafed with intertwined foliation and fhields for 
arms. Italo- Arabian or Venetian. Latter end of 1 5th or early 
i6th century. A pair. H. 6f in., diam. 4 in. Bought, 7/. each. 

The fliields have been fubfequently engraved with monograms. 

These are of the fame clafs as Nos. 2095, 2095 a. ’55. 

4301. ’37. 

C andlestick. Bronze; with broad domed bafe and 
balufter Hem, entirely covered with engraved arabefque 
pattern, in imitation of Perfian or Morefque. Italian (Vene- 
tian). Firft half of i6th century. H. y-J in., diam. 6 in. 

Bought, 12/. 

The form of the bafe and the ornamentation are derived from 
eaftern originals, but the Italian element is apparent in the balufter 
ftem. This ecledlicifm is obfervable on all renaiflance objedts untif 
they affumed a diftindt and marked charadter of their own. The 
writer has a fine pair of candlefticks of fimilar ftyle and period. This 
example has been reproduced in eledlro-depofit by M. Franchi. (Cat. 
Reprodudlions in Metal, No. ’65. 63.) 

2184. ’53. 

C andlestick. Bronze, with ogee expanding bafe, 
patera, and vafe-fti aped ftem, chafed and damafcened 
with belts of intricate interlaced arabefque work. On the ftem 
are two fhields of arms. Venetian. 1 6th century. H. 6f in., 
diam. 7 in. Bought (Bernal Colledlion), 10/. ^s. 

Companion to No. 2184 ff. ’ 55 - ( 5 ® Plate XIII.) 
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5184^. ’55. 

C andlestick. Bronze, with ogee expanding bafe, 

patera^ and vafe-fhaped ftem^ chafed and damafeened^ 
with belts of intricate interlaced arabefque work ; on the ftem 
are two ftiields of arms. Venetian. 1 6th century* H. 6f in./ 
diam. 7 in. Bought (Bernal Colledion)^ 10/. 5^. 

A fine pair of candlefticks, which have, however, fuiFered on the 
iurface from over cleaning or carelefs wear. The ornamentation has 
been executed with painftaking minutenefs, the filver lines following 
throughout the defign muft, when in good condition, have greatly added 
to the effed. 

Bafed upon Moorilh or Arabian defigns, modified to the renailTance 
fentiment, thefe are in all probability the produdion of native V enetian 
artifts, working in the manner of their oriental inftrudors. 

One of the fliields bears a double-headed and crowned eagle, hold- 
ing an efcutcheon, barry, gules (?), and argent. The other is alfo barry, 
gules, and argent, in chief three rofes or cinquefoils. 

Thefe arms are probably of a member of the Di Garpi family of 
Venice, as fhown on the monument of Marco Pio in the church of 
S. Nicolo di Carpi. (Litta.) 


553- '65. 

C andlestick. Bronze; with wide domed bafe and 
patera, furmounted by balufter-fhaped ffcem. The whole 
damafcened in filver, with ftrapwork interlacing engraved 
floral and foliated diapering; on the ftem a Ihield of arms. 
Venetian. About 1 530-40. H. yf in., diam. of bafe, y l in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledlion), 20/. 

Companion to No. 554. ’65. 

354 - %• 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with wide domed bafe and 
patera, furmounted by balufter-fhaped ftem. The whole 
damafcened in filver, with ftrapwork interlacing engraved 
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floral and foliated diapering ; on the fl;em a fhield of arms. Italian 
Venetian. About 1530-40. H. 7f in., diam. of bafe 7|- in. 

Bought (Soukges Colledion)^ 20/. 

This is a fine pair and in excellent prefervation, but not fo intricate 
and careful in the execution of the ornamentation as Nos. 21845 2184 
^55? which are in a more purely oriental ftyle and with greater elaboration 
of pattern. They are alfo probably fome years earlier in date. 

The armSj which we cannot afiign, are, quarterly, i and 4 fable or 
purpur, a lion rampant; 2 and 3 argent, {See Plate XIIL) 

555- ’65. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with domed and ogee bafe 
and patera, furmounted by a balufter-fhaped Item. The 
furface damafcened in filver, with ftrapwork interlacing an 
engraved foliated diaper pattern ; a fhield of arms on the ftem. 
Venetian. About 1540. H. bf in., diam. of bafe, 6 in. 

Bought (Soulages Collection), 20/. 

Companion to No. 556. ’65. 

556. ’65. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with domed and ogee bafe and 
patera, furmounted by a balufter-fhaped ftem. The 
furface damafcened in filver, with ftrapwoi-fc interlacing an 
engraved foliated diaper pattern ; a fhield of arms on the ftem. 
Venetian. About 1540. H. 6f in., diam. of bafe, 6 in. 

Bought (Soulages Collebtion), 20/. 

Another pair 5 the arms may be thofe of the Baglioni family. 

557- ’65. ■ 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with domed and ogee bafe 
and patera, furmounted by, a balufter-fhaped ftem. The 
furface damafcened in filver, with ftrapwork interlacing an 
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Italian, engraved foliated diaper pattern ; a Ihield for arms on theftem. 
Venetian. About 1540. H. 6f in., diam. of bafe, 6 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledlion), 10L 

Companion to No. 558. 

558. ’65. 

C andlestick. Bronze; with domed and ogee bafe 
and patera^ furmounted by a balufter-fliaped ftem. The 
furface damafcened in filver, with ftrapwork interlacing an 
engraved foliated diaper pattern ; a fhield for arms on the ftem. 
Venetian. About 1540. H. 6|- in.^ diam. of bafe^ 6 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledion), 20/. 

The laft and this pair are fine examples of the fame pattern and in 
an excellent ftate of prefervation. 

551- ’65- 

C andlestick. Bronze; with wide circular bafe and 
baluftered ftem, furrounded by mouldings, and decorated 
with interlaced ftrapwork, malks, garlands, and ftiields. Italian. 
About 1480. H. 10 in., diam. of bafe, in. Bought (Sou- 
lages Colletftion), 125/. 

Companion to No. 552. The bafe is a reftoration of a more recent 
period. 

55^’ 65. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with wide circular bafe and 
baluftered ftem, furrounded by mouldings, and deco- 
rated with interlaced strapwork, malks, garlands, and ftiields. 
Italian. About 1480. H. 10 in., diam. of bafe, 85' in. Bought 
(Soulages Colledion), 125/. 

This is in its original ftate. The wide circular bale, of the 
charaAeriftic form of the laft half of the 15th century, is richly 
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adorned with bold mouldings of wreaths and leafage; between them 
grotefque mafks and fliields are placed alternately, and connedted by 
maiEve falls of flowers and foliage, Thefe fhields have probably borne 
filver efcutcheons, with the armorial bearings executed in ;z/(?/Z3 ; they 
are now, unfortunately, wanting. The ftage, or patera^ above is covered 
with interlaced foliated ftrapwork. The ftem is divided into three 
parts by bold projecting mouldings ; goats'" heads and fcrolls adorn the 
lower ftage, whence rifes a balufter, bearing acanthus, leaves, and fur“ 
mounted by the focket, which is enriched with foliated mafks and a 
modification of the Greek honeyfuckle or palmette ornament. 

The \dgorous defign and ftiarp decifive modelling of No, 552 are 
imufually excellent, and denote the handiwork of one of the great 
goldfmith fculptors of the palmy period of the RenaifTance ” in Italy. 
It is in excellent condition. The other, No. 551, does not entirely 
correfpond in the details of its ornamentation, and the grounding or flat 
furface has been ftippled or punched ; we have no doubt, however, that 
its ftem is that of the companion candleftick to No. 552, but it has 
been broken at the foot, and the bafe is certainly the work of an inferior 
hand of more recent time. 

The name of Riccio, of Padua, immediately fuggefts itfelf on ex- 
amining a candleftick of fuch high artiftic excellence, and there is 
much in the defign that conneCls it with the fchools of Northern Italy ; 
neverthelefs, we do not hefitate afcribing it to a Florentine artift. In 
the handling of the ornamental details there is much that recalls the 
work of Pollaiuolo on the tombs of Popes Sixtus IV. (1471-84) and 
Innocent VIII, (1484-92) in St. PeteFs ; the candelabra removed 
from the latter, and particularly the bronze doors which enclofe St. 
Peter’s Chains in the facrifty of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, A 
certain vigour and bufy profufion of ornament agree alfo rather with the 
manner of that artift than with the more claflic feeling of Verrocchio, 
the only cotemporary Florentine to whom we could venture to afcribe a 
work of fuch merit. 

It is to be remarked that, notwkhftanding the fliarpnefs and admirable 
rilievo of the ornamental details, fome of which are much undercut, no 
fign of the chafing or finifhing tool can be obferved on this or other 
bronzes of this period, which are of fimilar artiftic excellence. The 
whole care of the modeller was beftowed upon the wax, directly upon 
which the mould was built up, and the calling carefully ejfFe died (a la 
cire perdue), 

The original thought and handiwork of the artift is thus diredlly 
tranfmitted to us in the bronze, free from the too often weakening 
efFedi of fubfequent chafing. All elaboration was effedled by the matter’s 

„ ' B.;. ,, o: 
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Italian, hand on the wax model, which the metal merely replaced. Hence 
every piece differs more or lefs in the details from others by the fame 
hand, which rebelled againft a fervile repetition, and, accordingly, each 
feparate work is a true original, not one of many grofs, made mechani- 
cally for the trade after a painfully elaborated and over finiflied type. 
They were the works of the liudio rather than of the fadlory. 

Rarely, indeed, do we meet with ancient objedts for domeftic ufe fo 
artiftically excellent as one of thefe (No. 552), and the writer may be 
pardoned for a feeling of pride in poffefTing two candlefticks of the fame 
period, equally beautiful, but differing in defigii both from each other and 
from this. The treatment of the ornamentation of one of them fo 
precifely correfponds with that on the doors enclofing St. Peteris Chains, 
that there can be no hefitation in afcribing it to Pollaiuolo, (Cat. 
Reprodudrions in Metal, No. ’57. 36.) {See Plate XIV.) 


559- ’65- 

C andlestick. Bronze, caft. Three boys, kneeling 
on a triangular bafe and connedled by garlands, uphold 
a vafe-lhaped foot, pillar and nozzle, decorated with malks, 
ftrapwork &c. Italian, About 1 570-90. H. 9 in., W. 6 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledion), 15/. 

Companion to No. 560. 


560. ’65. 

C andlestick. Bronze, call. Three boys, kneeling 

on a triangular bafe and connefted by garlands, uphold 
a vafe-fhaped foot, pillar and nozzle, decorated with mafks, 
ftrapwork &c. Italian. About 1570-90. H. 9 in., W. 6 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledion), 15/, 

Although not highly finifhed thefe candlefticks are of a good dellgn,,. 
which feems to have been more than once repeated. A fimiiar , pair is 
in the writer’s poffeffion, and others exifl:. They have, moreover, been 
reproduced” in xafting^ by modern imitators, to the. confiifioii and 
• the miftake of old and young colledors. They .are, probably North 
Italian rather than Florentine. 
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561. ’65. 

C andlestick. Bronze, caft. The upper part, vafe- Italian. 

fhaped and adorned with maiks^ is fupported on three 
terminal figures of boy tritons with dolphins’ tails, connected 
by hanging firings of beads. North Italian. About 1 570-90. 

H. yj in., diam. in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 15/. 

An equally or even more elegant defign, which was alfo a favourite, 
the model of the bafe having alfo been adopted to fupport an ink vafe. 

This varied adaptation of fimilar deligns was not unufual among the 
bronzifts of that as of our own day, but did not apply to works of ex- 
ceptionally artiftic excellence, as No. 552. Mr. J. C. Robinfon fuggefts 
the probability of their having been call from models carved in wood. 

(Cat. Reproduftions in Metal, No. ""57. 34.) 

563. ’65. 

C andlestick. Bronze, statuette of a cupid bearing 
a vafe on his fhoulders, and ftanding on a triangular 
pedeftal ornamented with cherubs’ heads and sea-horfes. Italian. 

About 1570-90. H. 10^ in., W. 6f in. Bought (Soulages 
Collection), 15/. 

A good and more unufual model, fomewhat careleflly executed. (Cat, 
Reproductions in Metal, No. ’57. 35.) {See Plate XV.) 

1 16. ’69. 

P RICKET Candleftick or Candelabrum. Bronze. With 
triple terminal foot and tall ftem, on which are three boy 
angels holding the infiruments of the Pafiion. Italian. Late 
i6th century (?). H. 2 ft. in., W. at bafe, 7 in. Bought, 

12 /., . . 

The tripod foot is formed as three half figures, terminating in fcroll 
work y from this the .ftem rifes in two ftages, the firft, vafe-lhaped, 
bears three projedling heads of cherubs above three winged boy angels, 
who hold infiruments of the PalEon 5 they fit upon a projedling member, 
whence, rifes the higher ftage, balufter-lhaped, with acanthus foliage, 
and fupporting the fconce and prickets. 


G % 
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1 17. ’6g. 

P RICKET Catidleftick. Bronze. On tripod foot, formed 
by three half figures, terminating in fcroll work ; above 
are three winged boy angels bearing inftruments of the Paffion. 
Italian. Late i6th century (?). H. 2 ft. in., "W. of bafe, 
7 in. Bought, 12/. 

Companion to No. ri6. Thefe are coarfe and inferior (perhaps 
recent) cafts from earlier and better models ; their chief merit being in 
their elFedt at a diftance. The boy holding the column is a fubfequent 
reftoration. 


I18. ’69. 

C andlestick (Bracket). Bronze. Half figure of an 
angel, with hands crofled on the breaft, fupporting a 
foliated prick fconce on his head ; his lower limbs terminate in 
fcrolls on either fide, between which hangs a feftoon of fruit ; 
behind, a foliated limb for attachment terminates in a malk. 
North Italian. Latter end of i6th or early 17th century. H. 
Ig-I in. Bought, 10/. 

119. ’69. 

C andlestick (Bracket). Bronze. Half figure of an 
angel, with hands crofied on the breaft, fupporting a 
foliated prick fconce on his head ; his lower limbs terminate 
in fcrolls on either fide, between which hangs a feftoon of fruit. 
Behind a foliated limb for attachment terminates in a malk. 
North Italian. Latter end of 1 6th or early 17th century. H. 
Bought, 10/, 

The companion to No 118. They are of coarfe workmanfhip 
and were probably for church ufe.. 
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569. ’65. 

C andlestick (Bracket or Branch). Bronze. The Italian. 

figure of a fyren, terminating in an acanthus leaf fcrollj 
fupports the nozzle. Italian. About 1570. H. ip in., W. 

7 in. Bought (Soulages Collection), la/. loj. 


570. ’65. 

C andlestick (Bracket or Branch). Bronze. The 
figure of a fyren terminating in an acanthus leaf fcroll. 
Italian. About 1570. H. 19 in., W. 7 in. Bought (Soulages 
Collection), 12/. 12s. 

Companion to No. 569. Thefe branches are of a very excellent 
model. 


571 - ’ 65 - 

C andlestick (Bracket or Branch). Bronze. Half 
figure of a boy terminating in acanthus fcrolls and 
holding a cornucopia with fpreading patera and pricket for 
candle. Italian. About 1 570. H. ao in., W. 7 in. Bought 
(Soulages Collection), 12I. 10s. 


d72. ’65. 

C andlestick (Bracket or Branch). Bronze. Ter- 
minal figure of a boy, holding a cornucopia with pricket 
for candle. Italian. About 1570. H. 20 in., W. 6 in. 
Bought (Soulages Collection), 12/. I OJ. 

Companion to No. 571. Thefe alfo are of a good model. (fe 
Etehingi) 
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Italian^ 


3074. ’55. 

C andlestick. Bronze; with dome-Ihaped foot of 
pierced and engraved fcrolls and flowers ; patera above 
and bal after ftem with pierced bofs. Italian. Latter half of 
1 6th century. H. 7 in., diam. 5f in. Bought (Bernal 
Colledion), 5/. 12s. 6 d. 

Companion to No. 2074 a. 


zoy^a. ’55. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; dome-Ihaped foot of pierced 
and engraved fcrolls, patera above, and balufter ftem, 
pierced bofs. Italian. Late i6th century. H. 7 in., diam. 
51 - in. Bought (Bernal Collecftion), 5/. 1 2s. Sd. 

The earlier form is here retained ; but the ornament is of a later 
charadter, and not an improvement, perhaps even of the earlier quarter 
of the 17th century. Recent copies of thefe are alfo made. 


4363. ’57. 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs ; with fpreading foot 
embofled with pear-lhaped bofles ; the ftem fimilarly 
ornamented. Italian. 17th century. H. 5f in., diam. 5f in. 
Bought, 2I. IQS. 

4364. ’37. 

C andlestick. Latten or brafs ; with fpreading foot 
embofled with pear-lhaped boffes ; the ftem fimilarly 
ornamented. Italian. 17th century. H. 5f in., diam. 5! in. 
Bought, 2/. loj. 

Companion to No. 4263. 
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4857. ’58. 

C andlestick. Bronze ; with indfed ornament of Italian. 

foliated and other mouldings ; on the balufter is a 
fliield of arms. Venetian. About 1560. H. 74" ^’^•3 diam. 

6 in. Bought, 8/. 

The engraving of the fliield is much rubbed ; it feems to be quarterly, 

I and 4, five ftars on a bend, 2 and 3, the half figure in profile of a 
man ? in civil coftume. The colours cannot be traced. 

7487. ’61. 

C andlestick (Pdcket). Brafs. with turned foot 

and patera, balufter Item, and expanding fconce, 

Italian. Late 1 6th century. H. 6f in., diam. at bafe, 2^ in. 

Bought, ij. 8 J. 

7488. ’61. 

C andlestick (Pricket). Brafs. with turned foot 

and patera, balufter ftem, and expanding fconce. Italian. 

17th century. H. 6|- in., diam. at bafe, z-J in. Bought, u. 8 d. 

The companion to No. 7487. 

5439 - ’ 59 - 

C andlestick. Brafs; circular, turned bafe. Italian 
(Florentine). 1858. H, 5 J in., diam. 4I- in. Bought, 
ad. 

3440. ’59, 

C andlestick. Brafs; dome-fhaped foot, patera and 
balufter ftem. Italian (Florentine). 1858. H. 5|-i.n., 
diam. 41 ' in. Bought, yj. ad. 
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CAPITAL OF A COLUMN. 
ITALIAN. 

4013. ’52. 

C APITAL of a Column. Gilt bronze (probably a por- 
tion of a fhrine). Italian. Late 14th or early 15th 
century (?). H. if in., W. 2 in. by if in. Bought, 2/. 

An elegant defign of ftrawberry leaves and fruit, modelled and 
chifelied with great delicacy. 


CARTOUCHE BOX. 

ITALIAN, 

C artouche Box. Bronze, gllt, femi- cylindrical, 
caft and richly chafed with the fubjed of the Judg- 
ment of Paris, in a rich jftrapwork border ; on the cover is 
a lioifs mafk. The back diapered with interlacing arabefque. 
Italian or French (?). 16th century. H. 5f in., L. 3 in., 
W. 2 in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), 15/. 

This is a moft elaborate and highly finiflied piece of metal work. 
The fubjed is pidured in a rich landfcape ; Paris and Mercury are 
habited as mailed warriors, both elderly bearded men, the former re- 
clining on the ground. The ftrapwork border with Cupid malks, the 
diapering at the back, and the mafk upon the lid are treated with 
the greateft care ; it muft have been the handiwork of an able goldfmith 
working for a noble patron. 
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CASE FOR A MISSAL. 

ITALIAN. 

634. ’65. 

C ASE for a Miffal. Bronze, gilt. In the form of a Italian. 

book ; engraved on the fides are fliields of arms, 
furrounded by cartouche-work and a border of arabefque 
diaper. Fattened by two clafps. Italian. About 1530, 

L. 5|- in , W. 4 in. Bought (Soulages Colleblion), 5/. 


Very elegant. One of the efcutcheons feems to be of the fur known- 
by heralds as vait\ or it may be intended for (argent) three bendlets 
wavy (azure) ; this would be the fliield of Falcucci di Mugello. The 
other, party-per-felTe, in chief an eagle difplayed and crowned, in bafe a 
cattle ; perhaps that of a branch of the family of Giovio di Como, to 
whom Leo X. granted the right of quartering the Medici pellets. (Litta.) 


CASKETS. 

ENGLISH. 


1398. ’54. 


C ASKET. Bronze. Defigned and modelled by Jeannett. Englijh. 
Englitti. About 1853. (Elkington and Co.) H. 
in., L. 8|- in., W. 6 ^ in. Bought, 61 . 11s. 


The lid is furmounted by the figure of a fhepherd holding a dead 
fawn; foliated enrichment, and ribbon mouldings, with medallions of 
centaurs, rams’ heads at the top angles, and lions’ feet complete a 
pretty defign. 


FRENCH. 

3637. ’56. 

C ASKET. Covered with blue velvet, mounted in gilt French. 
bronze ; the lid is femicircular ; pilafters at the angles 
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and applique medallions of profile bufts between ; the cylindrical 
puzzle lock with moveable letters is furmounted by Cupid 
holding a Ihield ; a foliated handle on the lid fprings from two 
mafks. French. i6th century. H. 5-| in., L. 7 in., W. 
5-| in. Bought, 10/. 


1130. ’64. 

C ASKET or Small Coffer. With arched cover; cane 
bafket work, with lock, hinges, angle plates, &c., in 
brafs, pierced with foliated fcroll ornamentation. French. 
Latter half of 17th century, H. 9J in., L. izf in., W. 8-| in. 
Bought, 15/. 

The baiket work is in a diapering of dark brown and light colour. 
The malKve metal mountings fuggefts a more folid material, but the 
general effedt of the piece is fatisfactory. 


GERMAN. 


8463. ’63. 


C ASKET. Brafs. Engraved, between raifed ribs, with 
fcrolls, animals, and infcriptions in Gothic charader, 
containing the names of the three Kings, Gafpar, Melchior, 
and Balthafar, German. 15th century. H. j-l in,, L. 6|- in., 
W. 5|- in. Bought, 5/. 


The infcriptions read thus — 

tajjatr . , fialtacar 


fio 

fiu 




sn 




The laft is difficult to explain, and may have Ibme private or Ibme 
myftical lignificance, or be an invocation. 

The names of the three kings of the Eaft, the Magi who brought 
their offerings to our Bleffed Lord at His Nativity, were ufed as a 
charm againft various evils. They were believed to Ihield and guard 
him who had them infcribed upon his ring, his girdle, or other objedt, 
againft the perils of travel and of fudden death. Their ufe in a 
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limilar way was alfo believed to be efficacious againft epilepfy, and the German. 
more fo if affociated with the emerald fet in a finger ring. To each 
name a prophylactic value was attached, and each, moreover, reprefented 
a different remedial agent ; thus Jafpar, or Gafpar, reprefented myrrh ; 
Melchior, frankincenfe ; Balthafar gold ; their feveral offerings. Many 
rings, fibulas, girdles, and other objedfs occur, dating from the latter end 
of the fourteenth century to more recent times, upon which thefe names 
are written. 

5806. ’56. 

C ASKET or Coffer. Iron and . gilt brafs, pierced and 
engraved with lions rampant and birds over a ground of 
crimfon filk ; on the cover an engraving of a caftle ; an elaborate 
iron fpring lock inlide throwing eight bolts. German or 
Flemifh i6th century. H. if in., L. 2f in., W. if in. 

Bought, 2/. 8 j. 


ITALIAN. 

3168. ’55. 

ASKET. Wood^ covered with ftamped and gilt copper^ Italmn. 
and bound with twifted brafs bands and clamps ; 
between thefe lozenge-fhaped bolTes^ reprefenting a crowned and 
full-faced buft of a woman^ alternating with the winged lion of 
St, Mark. Probably Venetian, 14th or early 15th century, 

H. 5f iii,3 L, 8|- in.j, W, 6f in, ’ Bought (Bernal Collecaion)^ 

This caiket, oblong fquare in ihape^ and with flat lid, is formed of 
wood, covered with beaten gilded and punched copper, ftrengthened by 
angle plates and corded ribs expanding into rofettes ; between thefe, and 
alternating, are lozenge-fhaped boffes ftamped in relief, with a crowned 
lady’s buft in and with the lion of St. Mark; thus producing 
a diaper of alternately raifed and funken panels, the effect of which 
is excellent. Scrolls of brafs, perhaps not the original, form the feet ; 
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Italian, a fquare fwing handle with central knob is faftened on the lid by lions’ 
or dogs’ heads ; a lock, the hafp of which has been replaced, is on the 
front 

When blazing in its original gold it mufthave had a very rich effect, 
the play of light and fliade upon the well-defigned and varied furface 
harmonizing and foftening the whole. 


2084. ’55. 

C ASKET. Bronze, gilt, with arched lid; arabefque and 
other ornament, and the legend of Orpheus in relief. 
Italian. About 1530. H. 3 in., L. 4J in., W. 2f in. Bought 
(Bernal Colledion), 9/. 15^*. 

The cover is enriched with figures of cupids among foliage ; the 
fides and ends have the ftory of Orpheus charming the brutes, all in 
rilievo 5 thefe fide fubjedts occur as plaques, and we may infer that many 
fuch were ufed for calkets and other fmall objects of this nature. At 
each angle is a female terminal figure of a Syren, and it is fupported 
on feet formed as grotefque mafks. 

This elegant cafket is remarkable for its graceful defign and excel- 
lent workmanfliip. (See Etching.) 

2085. ’^5. 

C ASKET. Bronze, gilt, with perforated ftrapwork panels, 
on ground of crimfon velvet ; caryatid pilafters at the 
angles; refting on four cherubs’ heads. Italian. . i6th cen- 
tury. H- 5| in., L. 8^ in., W. 5-I in. Bought (Bernal Col- 
ledion), 17/. 

On an iron or fteel foundation, covered with crimfon velvet, the orna- 
ments of gilded bronze are applied ; the pilafters .and projedting edgings 
having been firft riveted to the fteel. An elaborate lock throwing eight 
bolts is arranged within the lid which has a fwing foliated handle. 

396. ’64. 

C ASKET. Gilt metal, repoufle and chafed with foliated 
fcroll ornament, furrounding oval, ocftagonal, fquare, and 





Chandeliers. 


other fhaped panels fet with plaques of jafper agate. Italian Italian. 
or Saxon ? 17th or early i8th century. H. 6f in., L. in,, 

W. 6 in. Bought, 16/. 

A rich looking calket, but of uncouth form, and badly accentuated in 
its lines ; weak at the angles, the bafe, and the infertion and elevation 
of the lid. Such models fhould be Ihunned. Neverthelefs there is 
fome good arrangement of fcroll ornament about the panels. 


CHANDELIERS. 

FLEMISH. 

3398- ' ss - 

C HANDELIER. Brafs or latten. Eight foliated branches Flemip). 

beneath fpring from the larger and lower divifion 
of the ftem, and four above ; on the top an angel holds 
a fliield bearing a crofs ; below, a lion’s head with a ring. 

Flemifh or German. About 1480. H. 3 ft. 3 in., W. 

2 ft. 9 in. Bought (Bernal Colledtion), 13/. lOJ. 


613. ’65. 

C HANDELIER. Brafs or latten. ' With fixteen pen- 
dent S-formed branches in two tiers fpringing from 
a balullered centre, with large globe below. Flemifh. 17th 
century. H. 4 ft., W. 4 ft. 4 in. Bought (Soulages Collec- 
tion), 15/. 
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other Hiaped panels fet with plaques of jafper agate. Italian Italian* 
or Saxon ? 17th or early 1 8th century. H. 6f in.^ L. pj- in.^ 

W. 6 in. Bought, 16/. 

A rich looking cafket, but of uncouth form, and badly accentuated in 
its lines ; weak at the angles, the bafe, and the infertion and elevation 
of the lid. Such models fliould be ftmnned. Neverthelefs there is 
fome good arrangement of fcroll ornament about the panels. 


CHANDELIERS. 

FLEMISH, 


5398- ’ 55 - 


C HANDELIER. Brafs or latten. Eight foliated branches 
beneath fpring from the larger and lower divifion 
of the ftem, and four above ; on the top an angel holds 
a lliield bearing a crofs; below, a lion's head with a ring. 
Flemhh or German. About 1480. H. 3 ft. 3 in., W. 
2 ft. 9 in. Bought (Bernal Colledtion), 13/. los. 


Flemijh. 


613. ’65. 

C HANDELIER. Brafs or latten. With fixteen pen- 
dent S-formed branches in two tiers fpringing from 
a baluftered centre, with large globe below. Flemifh. 17th 
century. H. 4 ft., W. 4 ft. 4 in. Bought (Soulages Collec- 
tion), 15/. 
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CISTERN OR COOLER. 

ITALIAN. 

1591- ’ 55 - 

C ISTERN or Cooler. Copper, elliptic ; the furface or- 
namented with belts alternately of raifed and funken 
elongated oval flutings in repouffe or beaten work ; lion’s head 
and ring handles. Italian. 1 6th century. H. ii-g- in., L. 
a ft. 4 in., W. I ft. II in. Bought. 10/. 

The defign of this piece is worthy of attention, conftru£tive orna- 
mentation being cleverly fubordinated to give ftrength with great lightnels 
and capacity, as well as beauty of outline and furface decoration. 


593 - ’72- 

C ISTERN or Cooler. Beaten brafs or latten ; circular, 
on raifed and fpreading foot. The body gadrooned 
beneath a band of running Greek honeyfuckle ornament ; the 
foot expanding and alfo gadrooned. In the bottom of the bowl 
is a fhield of arms, bearing a lion rampant and the initials I.B. 
Italian. 1 6th century. H. lo-l in., diam. aoin. Bought, 10/. 

This alfo is a fine model for a veflel of the kind ; the ornamenta- 
tion is bold and ferves to ftrengthen the form, which alfo is excellent and 
full of charaSer. It may be the armorial fhield of the Boni family of 
Florence, but the tindtures are not made apparent. 
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COFFEE POT. 

ENGLISH. 

470. ’64. 

C OFFEE POT. Bronze; with repoufle pattern of fruit Engltjh- 
and flowers. Englifh. About the middle of the i8th 
century. H. 10 in., W. 5 in. Bought, 2/. 

A good model, elegant in form and ornamentation, which is wrought 
with as much nicety and care as it could be upon filver. 


EWERS. 

INLINE. 

3039* ’ 53 - 

E wer. Bronze. The lower part of the handle decorated Antique. 

with a palmette ornament. Ancient Greek. H. in., 

W. 73- in. Bought, il. ^s. 

This veffel may be claffed under the fomewhat generic name 
cenochoe. By fome authorities it is conlidered to be a fmall variety of the 
frocJioos.^ although Dr. Birch concludes that that veffel was without a 
handle. It agrees in form with the guttus of the Romans, as repre- 
fented on ancient monuments, and was varioufly ufed for facrificial 
obfervance, for pouring water over the hands, and for anointing with oil 
at the bath. 

FRENCH. 

43 ^ 3 - ' 57 - 

E wer or Hanap, Bronze. Cylindrical, with foot French. 

and fquare handle, the fpout ornamented with a gro-^^^^ 
tefque malk. French, About 1570. H. 5f in., W. 7J in. 

Bought, 3/. 

The body is of beaten work, the Ipout is caff and foldered on. 
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4363- ’ 57 - • 

Fkmijh. TT' WER or Tankard. Latten or Brafs. Plain cylindrical 
I ..f body with handle and fpout. French. Early 17th 
century. H. 8-|- in., W. in. Bought, 4/. 

163, 163^. ’51. 

E wer and Bafin, for rofewater. Copper plated, Arabic 
ftyle. French. (Marrel, Freres, Paris). Ewer, H. 
151 in., W. 9I in. Bafin, H. 4f in., diam. I2f in. Bought 
(Exhibition of 1851), 16/. 


GERMAN. 

1471- ’70- 

German. | 7 WER or Aqua Manile. Call bronze, in part richly 
X-L/ gilded, part plated with filver, and with borderings and 
patterns in niello ; in form of a dragon, the tail, divided into 
three branches, terminates in foliated fcrolls. German (or 
North Italian .?). 13th or early 14th century. H. yf in., L. 
8j in. Bought, 100/. 

This is a very remarkable and rare objeA, of admirable fancy and 
careful produdtion. The calling, itfelf moll ably executed, has been 
fupplemented, firft by elaborate and highly artiftic tooling, by maffiv'e 
gilding on fome parts, and by filvering, or rather plating with lih^er, over 
others. Borderings and pattern on the wings, incifed to receive it, have 
been filled in with a very unufual mode of decoration on objedts 
of this clafs. Again, the chafing tool, the graver, and the punch have 
■been affiduoufly applied to complete the finifii of the work by dotted 
edgings and artiftic touches here and there. It mull have been a labour 
of love to the artift who executed it, one of thofe able workers in metal 
whofe names we know not, but who executed the admirable reliquaries 
and other church plate of the 13th and earlier years of the 14th centuries. 

This nondefcript beaft has a dog’s head and eagle’s or lion’s claws; 
with carefully drelTed mane falling in locks on either fide of its knotted 
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or beaded fpinal line ; the tail branching beneath to form a third fup- German. 
port, and upwards, as an opening (the lid is loft) into which might be 
poured the liquid for which its body was the recipient, forward again, 
with palmette growth refting on the top of the head, and down on - 

either fide in beautifully turned volutes to complete the firmly fuftained 
handle. It is, moreover, richly diapered upon its clofe fet wings, 
within an almoft fhield- formed edging 'of fippets or leaflets arranged 
for the moft part in groups of four, and in a pattern confifting of 
alternating triangles of gold and niello placed bafe to bafe, the former 
incifed, each with three fpots and graver lines. A beard, and a foliated 
golden frill, bordered by belts of filver, with raifed beaded central lines, 
fall down the breaft. I'he open mouth adbs as a fpout to this curious 
vefiel, which was probably ufed for pouring water over the hands of the 
ofEciating prieft. In all refpedls it is worthy of careful obfervation. 

(5^^ Plate XVI.) 


560. ’75. 

TJ 7 WER or Aqua Manile. Veffel for water. Brafs or 
latten. In form of a lion, with a tubular fpout pro- 
jedting from the mouth, and a ferpent handle over the back. 
Ufed for pouring water over the hands of the officiating prieft. 
German. 13th or 14th century. H. 115 in., L. ii-g- in. 
Bought, 25/. 

Lefs elaborately chafed than No. 4054 ; this is a good fpecimen 
and in excellent condition. 


561. ’72. 

|_r WER or Aqua Manile. Veffel for water. Bronze. In 
JL# form of a lion, with a tubular fpout projedting from the 
mouth, and lizard handle over the back. Ufed for pouring 
water over the hands of the officiating prieft. German. 13th 
or 14th century. H. 6|- in., L. yf in. Bought, lol. 

Srhaller ; the lion’s mane curling like waves in the manner of the 
Archaic Greek or Etrufcan, and as feen on the lion’s maik door handles 
of the Carlovingian period. 


German, 
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4054. ’56. 

E wer or Aqua Manile. VefTel for water. Bronze ; caft 
and chafed ; in the form of a grotefque lion ; the 
handle, a woman holding a fword. German. 13 th or 14th 
century. H. 10 in., L. 13 in. Bought, 10/. 

The handle is formed as a draped female figure holding a fword, her 
feet reft againft the animaFs tail, her body is bent backwards the head 
touching the lion’s. The fpout iffuing from the mouth is alfo in figure 
a female (now broken) who is being gorged by the beaft. A lid covered 
the opening in the lion’s head, whofe mane ftands out in tufts of relief, 
and recalls the Etrufcan manner and again that of the period of Charle- 
magne. The eyes are centred with black enamel ; a tatooing of fprays 
ending in a fleur-de-lis covers each limb ; from between the damfel’s 
feet a dragon iffues poifed upon the lion’s tail, which terminates in 
leafage. 

A fine example of thefe Angular velTels, and in very good condition, 
Thefe are of a remarkable clafs of curious and quaint early water 
ewers, probably, though not perhaps exclufively, made for church 
ceremonial rather than for fecular ufe. They were known under various 
fpellings and names, as lavacro^ lavatoria^ hydrlola^ aqua manile^ vand 
barren^ pots 4 avoirs^ &c. Such were ufed at the celebration of the 
Mafs, being carried, together with a bafin, by the fub-deacon, who 
poured the water thence over the hands of the officiating prieft or 
bifhop, (See Dr. Rock’s Church of our Fathers,” vol. iii. p, 34 
and note 99.) 

Of their precife date it is extremely difficult to decide, the mode of 
treatment upon fome even refembling that of the period of Charlemagne ; 
this is particularly noticeable in the curled wave-like faiOhion of the lion’s 
mane, but which may alfo be obferved on works of the 12th century. 
Their form alfo varies confiderably, more ufually they affume that of a 
lion, as thofe defcribed, with or without accelTories. Others arein form 
of a mailed knight onhorfeback, one of the fineft of which is in the Britifli 
Mufeum ; it was found near Hexham in Northumberland. Of this form 
glazed earthenware veflels have alfo been occafionally difcovered in Eng- 
land. In the fifteenth volume of the Journal of the Royal Archeological 
Inftitute one is figured, pp. 280 and 362, fliaped as a unicorn ; it was faid 
to have been found near Chiavenna. Another fuch is preferved at Molde, 
near Drontheim. One, ftiaped as a mounted knight, belonged to 
Dr, James Kendrich, of Warrington, and again another, both of which 
are figured in the volume for 1857 of Journal of the Archeological 
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Affociation, at p. 130. The firft of thefe, and another of lion jfhape, German. 

ridden by a nude figure, both of which are now in the Britifti Mufeum, 
are alfo figured in Labarte’s Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, 

&c., pp. 396-7. One is in the Copenhagen Mufeum, and others of 
various forms have been found in Helgeland, in Iceland, and various 
northern localities. One in form of a horfe is at Prague, and others of 
lion ftiape in various mufeums throughout Germany. It is probable 
that they were of Suabian fabrication, perhaps made at Augfburg. 

They are but rarely alluded to in inventories % that of Fynchale Priory, 

Durham, of 1397, being perhaps the earlieft ; another in 1411, thus, 
lavacrum eneum et aliud in forma equi^ 

Although, as ftated above, the ftyle of fome of them might fuggeft 
a more remote antiquity, it is quite probable that they were produced 
during the 13th and 14th centuries; the earlier ones being perhaps thofe 
of more fimple lion form, fome of which may even be of earlier date. 

(fe Plate X VI.) 

4423. ’58. 

E wer or Flagon. Brafs or latten ; caft and turned, with 
globular body, elongated foot and peck, with grotefque 
lizard handle and fpout formed as a double-headed eagle ; the 
hinged cover furmoimted by a Gothic finial fleur-de-lys. A 
fhield of arms is engraved on the foot German or Flemilli. 

15th century. H. 19 in. Bought, 10/. 

Thefe flagons, of charadteriftic and quaint form, may have been 
made for fecular purpofes, but were more probably ufed, like thofe 
formed as animals, for the ceremonial wafhing of hands during the cele- 
bration fervices of the Church. Among the rare objedls acquired by 
the South Kenfington Mufeum from the SoltykolF Colledrion is a flagon 
.<dx lavacrum^, of fimilar form, but made of filver ; it is numbered 
7914. ’62. Nearly fimilar veffels are to be obferved depidted on the 
panels of the early Flemifli mafters. The arms are, argent, two bars 
lozengy(?). ■ 

539- ’69. 

E wer or Flagon, with Cover. Latten or brafs ; the 
handle formed as a lizard or winglefs dragon ; the fpout 
as an eagle. German or Flemilh. 15th century. H. izjin., 
diam. 6-1 in. Bought, 15/. 
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German. Of predfely the fame form, handle and fpout, as No. 4423. ’58, 
except that the eagle fpout has but one head. The fiiiial knop has been 
loft, and there is no coat of arms on this piece. 

538. ’69. 

T~ 7 ' WER or Flagon, with Cover. Latten or brafs; the 
I ... handle and fpout formed as two monfters. German or 
Flemilh. 15th century. H. in., diam. dj- in. Bought, 
15/. 

Another of the fame general model, and, if for fecular ufe, of the 
fame fervice; on the cover is a fimple knob ; the fpout is fingle. 

540. ’69. 

E wer with Cover. Latten or brafs. The handle formed 
as a lizard ; the fpout as a feated lion. German or 
Flemilh. 15th century. H. in., diam. 5f in. Bought, 
10/. 

A ftill fmaller ewer of the fame form. 

The cover has been loft and replaced, and it is poffible that the lion 
fpout, although an old one, may have replaced the original eagle. 

1593- ’ 55 - 

E wer or Flagon. Latten or brafs. The fpout as an 
eagle ; the handle of dragon form. The lid wanting. 
German or Flemish (?). 15th century. H. 9-| in., L. 6 in. 
Bought, 4/. 

583- ’63. 

yy WER, with Cover. Bronze or latten. The fpout formed 
J .i as a fitting figure of a lion, and the handle as a ferpent. 
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German or Flemifti. Early 15th century. H. 9 in., W. 5f in. German. 
Bought (Soulages Colledlion), 3/. 

This is of the fame form as No. 4423. ’58 and its congeners, but 
with lion fpout and fnake handle. 

ITALIAN. 

4 ^ 1 - ’ 73 - 

E wer (or Aqua Manile ?). Bronze^ modelled and call Italian. 

in form of a chimera fitting on its haunches, with 
upturned head and open mouth. Northern Italian or German 
15th or i6th century. H. 7|- in. Bought, la/. los. 

We are uncertain as to whether this may have been for ufe as a 
lavacrum.^ or merely a quaint ornamental vafe of the North Italian 
renaiflance. A pair of nearly fimilar model were in the Bernal Col- 
ledlion \ thefe we.re gilded, and each engraved beneath with a cardinafs 
fliield of arms. But the occurrence of Aqua Manile in pairs is not 
ufual, one only being required for the ceremonial wafhing. The pre- 
fent fpecimen has no fliield of arms \ it is covered with a coarfe black 
patina, which may have been applied to it after the thickly laid gold had 
been wafhed off by mercury, a crafty praftice which has injured or de- 
ilroyed fo many choice objedls of ecclefiaftical and other metal work, &c. 

578. ’65. 

E wer. Copper tinned ; with trefoil lip and S handle ; 

the furface covered with an interlaced pattern derived 
from an Arabic damafcened defign. Venetian. About 1500— 

-30. H. 10 in.j diam. in. Bought (Soulages Collection), 

10/. 

The form is purely Italian, derived from the Greek cenochoe of 
antiquity; the furface pattern approaches to that on the candleftick 
No. 4301. ’57, but is even more purely oriental. 

128. ’64. 

E wer. Latten or bronze ; oviform, ornamented with 
malks beneath the elongated leaf-fliaped fpout and 
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Italian, S-formed handle. Italian. Firfl: half of 1 6th century. H. 
i2-| m.3 W. 7 in. Bought, 2/. los. 

The form of this ewer is extremely elegant, the handle only is perhaps 
a little weak. Probably produced in the Venetian mainland. Thefe 
ewers have a marked Italian renaiflance character bafed upon the antique. 

580. ’65. 

E wer, Latten or bronze ; oviform, caft and turned, with 
trefoil lip and S handle, terminated in a flower ; the 
body divided by Ample mouldings. North Italian or Venetian. 
Firft half of i6th century. H. ii in., W. 6|- in. Bought 
(Soulages Colledbion), 4/. 

581. ’65. 

E wer. Latten or bronze ; inverted pyriform ; apparently 
caft and turned, with S handle, beneath which is a 
mafls. North Italian or Venetian. Firft half of 16th century. 
H, 1 1 in. Bought (Soulages Colledtion), 4/. 

583. ’65. 

E wer. Latten or bronze; oviform, caft and turned, 

with long pointed leaf-lhaped fpout and recurved 
edges, the handle of fcroll work. North Italian or Venetian. 
Firft half of i6th century. H. 151- in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledtion), 5/. 

The foot has been enlarged. 

584- ’65* 

E wer. Brafs or bronze; oviform, with turned belts of 
light mouldings; the fpout of pointed-leaf ftiape. 
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North Italian or Venetian. Firft half of 1 6 th century. 

H. 12^ in. Bought (Soulages Collecftion)^ 5/, 

The foot and neck have been mended, and the handle is a modem 
reftoration. 

Thefe are good examples of a very elegant clafs of ewers, probably 
of North Italian manufadfure, and which have been generally ufed for 
rofe water, or merely decorative of the credenza or fid e-board. The 
correfponding plateaux are rarely met with, 

6854. ’60. 

E wer. Bronze ; oviform, the lip engraved with a malk. 

North Italian or Venetian. i6th century. H. 12 in., 
diam. 5 in. Bought, i/, 


7850, ’61. 

E wer and Cover. Bronze ; chafed with a diaper pattern. 

Italian (?). 14th century. H, i ft, diam, 7 in. 
Bought, 4/, 

8429. '63. 

E wer. Gllt bronze. Oviform, with trefoil lip and 
foliated S handle, terminating in a flower. Engraved 
and chafed with a frieze of a battle fubjed, foliation, grotefques, 
&’c. North Italian or Venetian. About 1540. H. 1 in., W.' 
6 Jin, Bought (Soulages Colledion), 75/. 

An elegant veflel of t\iQ mtochoe form, which appears to have been 
decorated with engraving by an artift, who was not himfelf a founder of 
thefe vafes. Taken apart from the engraving it is one of the ufual 
caft and turned pieces, having rough foliation on the handle. The en- 
graver has aiEduoufly covered the body with rich ornament divided into 
zones 5 a battle fubjeci: occupying the more important place. (Cat. 
of Reprodudions in Metal, No. -57. 24,) {See Plate XVIL) 


Italian. 
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8430. ’63. 

E wer, Bronze. Oviform, with leaf-fhaped fpout and 

lateral fcroll work. The handle formed as a dragon 011 
a cornucopia ; engraved with various claffical fubjeds, the figns 
of the zodiac, and heads in medallions, with explanatory in- 
fcriptions. North Italian or Venetian. About 1 540. H. 12 in., 
W. 7 ill. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 60/. 

This is a very fine ewer, evidently the entire work, caft by or after 
his defign, and fubfequently engraved and chafed by the artift. Its 
furface is loaded with claffical bufts and fubjedts, divided by ftrapwork, 
and treated in the peculiar manner of the day, not remarkable for 
archseological or hlftorical accuracy; thus we have a view of the 
Colifeum behind Mutius Scaevola. The drawing is ably executed in 
the true fpirit of the cinque-cento,, and the whole decorative ?notif is 
fimilar to that of the maiolica of the fame period. On the neck, 
among trophies, is a fhield of arms of the Cicogna family of Venice, 
bearing azure, a fwan rouflantf?). 

The fignature of the artift Horatius Sibenici is engraved beneath 
the foot. Another mafter of this defcription of engraved metal 
work wzs Horatio Forezza, 1 5331’ thus figned a plateau 

formerly in the Bernal Colledlion, now in the Britifh Mufeum. 
Another in the fame Mufeum is figned hy Nicolo Rugina* (Cat, of 
Reprodudhons in Metal, No, ’57. 30.) (fe Plate XVII.) 

7785. ’63. 

E wer. Copper, repoufle. Oviform ; the lower part 
fluted, the upper half embofled with monfters fupport- 
ing an oval medallion, tongue and dart moulding, &c. 
Pointed Ipout and fcroll handle. Italian. i6th century, 
H. 7-|-in., diam. 4 in. Bought, iL los. 

Of elegant form and ornamentation, and in its original ftate. 

579‘ ’65. 

E wer. Copper. Oviform, with notched fpout and fnake 
handle, beaten and chifelied. The body encircled by 
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belts of repouffe foliated fcroll work. North Italian or Vene- Italian 
tian. Firft half of 1 6th century. H. I2 in., diam. 5 in. 

Bought (Soulages Colledtion), 87 . 

5436. ’59. 

E wer. Copper. Oviform^ emboffed with mafks and 
foliage. A fhield of arms on the front. North 
Italian. i6th century. H. 9|-in,, diam. 4f in. Bought^ 8/. 

’ The original lip, fpout, and handle are wanting. The fhield bears 
the device of three hillocks, on the central one a palm tree, on which 
is a dove, on the dexter a crofs faltire formed of rough wood. PofEbly 
of the Colombini family. 

4893. ’58. 

E wer. Copper, filvered. Oviform, with projefting lip 
and ftrapwork handle ; the furface covered with foliated 
fcrolls, mouldings, &c., with mafks, and a coat of arms in 
repouffe and chifelled work. North Italian. About 1540. 

H. io|-in., W. 6jin. Bought (with falver), 5/ 

The foot and handle are modern reftorations, and the hinder lobes 
of the mouth have been ftraightened. (5^^4891. ’58. Salver.) 

" 77' ’64- 

E wer. Copper. Oviform, with fpout, loop handle, 
and cover ; ornamented with belts of foliated fcroll 
work in beaten work. Italian. i6th century. H. 9I- in., 

W. 6f in. Bought, 4/. 

The original fpout has been broken and replaced by a dog^s head ^ 
the foot alfo has been replaced, and the handle broken and careleffly 
mended. '' . ■ ■ 

\ 3583. ’56./ 

E wer. Goppen With fpout, cover, and S handle; 

decorated with mafks, and fcrolls in beaten work. 
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Italian. Italian. i6th century. H. I2 in., diam. 7 in. Bought, 
3/. 4^. 

This has been cleaned and much reftored ; the coverj fpoutj andj 
perhaps the handle, being modern additions. In all probability its original 
form has not been materially altered* 

2584. ’^6. 

E wer. Copper. Oviform, with fnake handle and fpout, 
' fcale pattern and leaves in beaten work. Italian. 
1 6th century (?). H. i in., diam, 6|-in. Bought, 61 . 

Probably of more recent date, or has been fired, beaten out, and 
reftored. 


FEET OF COFFERS, &c. 

JNTI^E. 

S16. ’54. 

Antique. 1 ? OOT. Bronze. In form a tiger’s claw. The upper part 
X winged and decorated with a palmette. Ancient Greek 
or Etrufcan. L. in., W. 6f in. Bought, il. ^s. 

Probably from a large or other fimilar veflel. 


3337 ’ 56. 

F oot of a Cista, Bronze, in form of a clawed foot, fur- 
mounted by a harpy. Ancient Etrufcan. in. by 
if in. Bought, 12s. 6d. 
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ITALIAN. 

S7^0. fg. 

F oot or fuppprt to a coffer or cabinet. Bronze gilt. 

The half figure of a grotefque griffin holding a bird in 
its claws. Italian. i6th century. H. 3 in., W. 3|- in. by 
if in. Bought (Soulages Colledtion), i/. 


5751 - ’ 59 - 

F oot or fupport to a coffer. Bronze gilt. A mermaid 
twice tailed, fupporting them backwards by her arms. 
Italian. i6th century, zf in. by if in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), i/. 


5747 - ’ 59 - 

F oot or fupport of a cabinet or coffer. Bronze gilt. An 
eagle’s head, with foliated fcrolls on either fide, upon a 
fhaped and moulded bafe. Italian. Late i6th century. 
H. zf in., W. 3f in. by zf in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 
J/. 


607 to 610. ’6'5. 

F eet or fupports to a coffer. Bronze. In form of 
winged fyrens terminating in acanthus foliage. Italian. 
1 6th century. Each, H. 4f in., W. 3 in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), each 15J. 

Admirably modelled and finifhed with great fkill; thefe are worthy 
of ftudy as fenciful adaptations of the human form, and for the beauty 
of their lines. 

They have probably been richly gilt, and walhed for the fake of the 
precious metal. 


Italian 
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Italian, 


Englijh. 


Flemijh, 


614 to 617. ’65. 

F eet or fupports to a coffer or cabinet. Bronze gilt. 

In form an eagle with outfpread wings. Italian. i6th 
or early 17th century. Each, H. fjin. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), each lOJ. 

Fine vigorous figures, boldly executed and richly gilt. 


FENDER. 

ENGLISH. 

F ender. Brafs. pierced work of foliage, amongft 
which are birds, &c., with undulating fcroll top 
moulding. Englilh. Early 1 8th century. H. 6 in., L. 4 ft. 
5^ in. Bought, 61. los. 


FIREDOGS. 

FLEMISH. 

443^> 4433- ’37- 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Two foliated goat’s feet fupport 
a terminal bearded male figure, who bears on his head a 
vafe furmounted by a hawk. Flemilh or German. Middle 
or latter half of i6th century. H. 3 ft. 8 in., W. 15 in. 
Bought, 15/. 
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1440, 1440^:. ’70. 

F ire Dogs. a pair. Brafs, with figures in rilievo^ Fkmijh, 
on funk compartments, and infcriptions indicating the 
perfons reprefented ; on the foot is the date 1549. Said to 
have belonged to Long Melford Abbey. Flemifh H. 3 ft 
4I 111,5 W. of foot, 15-1 in. Bought, loL lOi*. the pair. 

Above is Samfon flaying the lion, beneath which are cherubs’ 
heads ; next, David playing the harp, and Samfon carrying the gates of 
Gaza; then, the crucified Saviour between his Mother and Mary 
Magdalene ; beneath are Adam and Eve plucking the forbidden fruit. 

The arched bafe, or foot, bears a feated lion in high relief, a mafk, 
dolphins, and the date. 

Thefe appear to be calls of queftionable origin, probably moulded 
from pieces of old Englilh or Flemifh wood carving, and fixed upon a 
foot fafhioned for the purpose. The model may have been of the date 
1549, but not fo the callings. 


HALIAN. 

8431, 8431^7. ’63. 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Bronze. The pedeflals of open Italian. 

ftrap or cartouche work, with figures of fatyrs, cupids, 

&c. ; refpedively fupporting llatuettes of Venus and Adonis. 

North Italian or Venetian. About 1570. H. of each, 3 ft, 

W. pfiii. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 300/. 

The lower portion of fpreading flrapwork centred by a terminal 
figure of a Satyr ; on the next Hage two nude boys are feated, fupporting 
a Ihield bearing the double-headed and crowned eagle, on the breall of 
which is an ill -defined efcutcheon. Thefe may be intended for the 
arms of Barberigo, of Zullegnan, or of Di Carpi. A triangular pedellal 
riles above, on which are placed a figure of Venus holding a mirror, 
with Cupid at her fide, on one ; and of Adonis with his dog upon the 
other; the fpear is wanting from his left hand. 

Few finer can be feen than thefe, which appear, like mofl of their 
clafs, to be of Northern ^ L rather than of Florentine origin, 
(Catalogue of Reprodudlions in Metal, No. ’57. 28.) {See Plate X VIIL) 
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3011, 3013. ’57. 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Bronze, Ornamented with fes- 
toons, mafks, terminal figures, &c., and furmounted by 
ftatuettes of Neptune and Venus ; infcribed at the back, 
Jofeph Di Levi in Verona mi fecet’’ North Italian, Second 
half of 1 6th century. H, 3 ft 6 in., W, a ft. Bought, 151/. 

The compofition is arranged in four ftages ; on either fide of the 
bafe are two griffins, between which is a ftiield ; on them reft three 
terminal figures borne by hippocampi, and furrounding a triangular focle 
enriched with feftoons, mafks, &c., which is again furmounted by an 
oviform vafe bearing on its fides three female termini ; above this, 
three sphinxes furround what forms the bafe to ftatuettes refpediively 
of Neptune and Venus. 

Thefe are boldly, but not finely modelled, rich in ornament almoft 
to overloading, yet fomewhat weak in the bafe. They are important 
from their fize, and the fignature of their maker, but very inferior in 
beauty of defign or execution to thofe numbered 8431 and 8431^. 

843^, 8433^. ’63. 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Bronze. At the bafe a large 

mafk between iron ftrapwork fcrolls, above which 
are cupids furrounding a triangular plinth, which fupports 
a vafe, furmounted by a ftatuette of Cupid. Italian. About 
1560. H. of each, 3 ft., W. ly-g- in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledtion), lool. 

Thefe are ftated to have been brought originally from a palace of 
the Counts Brancaleoni. 

433, 433a. ’69. 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Iron. Framing of ftrapwork 
enriched with malks, fatyrs, bulls’ heads, and other 
figures in relief, of bronze, and furmounted by ftatuettes of 
Mars and Bellona. Italian. i6th or 17th century. H. a ft. 
I lf in., W. at foot, 18 in. Bought, 60/. 

Probably a compofition of fragments, and much repaired. 
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3SS3‘ 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Bronze, parcel gilded. A fcroll 
work bafe with central lion’s malk ; the upper part fur- 
mounted by a female fphinx, in bronze, reclining on a gilded 
bank with fruits and flowers. Italian (Venetian). About 1720. 
H. I ft. I in., W. 8 in. Bought, 5/. 


Italian. 


FIRE GUARD. 
ENGLISH. 


3038. ’56. 


F ire Guard or Couvre Feu.” Brafs. Half-dome Englljh. 

fhaped, with fquare handle and embofled with bor- 
dering of guilloche mouldings, oak leafage, acorns, &c., 
and engraved with two groups of St. George and the Dragon. 
Probably Englilh or Flemilh, made for the Englifh market. 

Late 1 6th century. H. 18 in., W. 14 in. Bought, 12/. 

This is the Curfew alluded to by Shakefpeare, and by Gray in the 
“ Elegy.” The 8 o’clock bell “ tolls the knell of parting day,” and 
warned all citizens that their fires be extinguilhed by the couvre-feu or 
curfew. 


FIR E PANS OR BRAZIERS. 

ITALIAN. 

151* ’69.' : 

F ire Pan, stand for hot afhes, or “ Braciere.” It Alan . 

beaten; with fcroll work and malks, and perforated. 
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Italian. In front an armorial (hield, furmounted by a bifhop’s hat. 
(The cover is wanting.) Italian. 1 6th century. H. 4|- in., 
diam. of bafe, yj in. Bought, 2/. ioj. 

The ftiield bears on a chief paly (?) three fleurs-de-lys ; a bend 
between two dogs courant bendwife. 

132, 132^. ’64. 

T^IRE Pan, Braciere/’ or Calderaio/' Copper^ repoiifTe* 
Jl Ovalj ftanding on four lions’ paws ; lateral fwing handles 
fall from lions’ heads. A tray, for afhes, with two handles 
fits within. Italian. 1 6th or early 17th century. H. 12 in., 
L. 25-1 in., W. 19I- in. Bought, 12/. 

The fides and neck are enriched with foliated fcroll work, fanciful 
mafks, and fhaped panels 5 at the bottom, infide, is an armorial fhield. 

This utenfil probably ferved a double purpofe ; with the tray as 
a brazier in the winter’s cold; without it as a cooler for wine in the 
fummer’s heat. The fhield bears what may be intended for the Bifcia 
of the Vifconti, or a crowned dolphin. 


7845.’ 61. 

C OVER of a Fire Pan or Brazier. Copper, repoulTe. 

Bell-Ihaped, ornamented with perforated fcroll foliage, 
feftoons, &c., between mafks of fatyrs. North Italian. i6th 
or early 17th century. H. lain., diam. i4-|in. Bought, 3/. 
The lower portion is a reftoration of recent date. 

7867. ’61. 

F ire Pan or Brazier. In beaten copper, with curled ftrap- 
work handles and refting on lions’ feet. The body 
gadrooned, the neck with chain, corded, and bead mouldings; 
fcroll handles. North Italian. 17th century. H. 9-J- in., W. 
23 in. by i8-|in. Bought, 2/, 

This is of good form. 
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y 6 . ’64. 

C OVER of a Fire Pan. Brafs. Ornamented with open- 
work, and an engraved defign of a vafe of flowers. 
Italian. 17th century. Diam. iifin. Bought, i/. 

555- ’69. 

F ire Pan, or Stand for hot alhes, on pedejftaL Copper, 
With hammered ornament of gadroons on the vafe, and 
imbricated fcales on the pedeftaL Italian, 17th century (?). 
H. 2 ft. I in., diam. of lip, T4-Jin. Bought, 12/. 

Coarfely worked with the hammer, bad in form, and only remark- 
able for uglinefs. 

The pedeftal feems to have been made up of odd fragments adapted 
and foldered together ; it is poffible that the lower part and the upper 
vafe may have originally belonged to each other and that it was fubfe- 
quently raifed by an awkward addition of the intervening portion. 

74. ’64. 

F ire Pan or Brazier. Bronze, tazza-vafe lhaped. Re- 
pouffe, or beaten in gadroon ornament, with openwork, 
and fwinging handles of fheet bronze. Italian. lyth century. 
Diam. 8-|-in. Bought, 2/. 

3391. ’33. 

F ire pan or Brazier. In caff and chifelled bronze, odla- 
gonal. Ornamented with fcroll openwork and angle 
pieces, fupported on a Hand or ftem with tripod feet. Italian. 
About 1700. H. 2 ft. 8 in., diam. i ft. 10^ in. Bought 
(Bernal Colledion), 33/. 


B. I 


Italian. 
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FIRE POT OR SCALDING. 
ITALIAN. 

7786. ’63. 

F ire Pot or " Scaldino.” In beaten copper, on three 
foliated lions’ claw feet; with handles and a domed 
cover, furmounted by a pine cone and pierced with holes. The 
furface is enriched with leafage, grotefque mafks, &c. North 
Italian. i6th century. H. 8f in., diam. 8 in. Bought, 
5/. lyj. 6<^. 

7831. ’61. 

F ire Pot or “Scaldino.” Copper; bowl-lhaped, with 
acanthus and other foliage, gadroons, &c., in beaten 
work; the cover perforated. Italian. 1 6th century. H. 9 in., 
diam. 1 1 in. Bought, 2/. 8 j, 

5866. ’59. 

F ire Pot and Cover (Scaldino). EmbolTed brafs. The 
cover perforated and furmounted by raifed bars ; a loop 
handle. The ornamentation is in the ftyle of the early half of 
the 1 8th century. Italian. H. ii-Jin., diam. 7-| in. Bought, 

l/. I2J-. 


FLAGSTAFF HEAD. 

ENGLISH. 

855, ’84. 

F 'LAGSTAFF Head. Openwork, of gilt brafs. Englilh. 
1 8 th century. L. 6-|- in. Given by the Rev. R. Brooke. 



Flajk — Fountain. 
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FLASK. 

ITJLUN. 

643. ’63. 

F lask or scent Bottle. With fcrew ffcopper, copper gilt. Italian. 

Italian (?). 14th or 15th century. L. 4f in. Bought 
(Soulages Colledion)^ i/. 


FOU NT AIN. 

FLEMISH. 

618. ’^5. 

F ountain, or Ciftem, for fufpenfion. Caft hmis Fkmijh. 

(latten). In form, a caftle or duller of turrets on a 
bracket, in front of which a half figure holds a Ihield of arms. 

At the angles of the fquare central tower are places for two 
ftatuettes, now wanting. Flemilh or German. 15th century. 

H. i6fin., W. 10 in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 15/. 

This is an unufually fine example of the ornamental ciftern or 
fountain for holding water for drinking, and which was attached to the 
wall of the dining parlour. They are frequently feen reprefented in 
paintings of the early Flemilh and German mafters. It reprefents a 
caftle of German architediure with fquare central tower, the high pitched 
roof of which forms the lid, and to which three circular ^^tourelles^^ 
are appended ; beneath is a fuftaining bracket of very elegant defign, 
with rich Gothic mouldings, lions’ heads, and a half figure holding a* 
ihield which is charged with two fleurs-de-Iys feparated by a line of 
impalement. The conical roofs and battlemented walls group admirably, 
and the whole defign is remarkably harmonious and worthy of ftudy. 

Two fmdl gilded figures, probably replacing the original, had been 
attached at the canted angles of the fquare central tower, but, being of 
more recent date and incongruous, have been removed, (Cat. Repro- 
du(Sions'in'MetaI, No. '’57. 25.) ; 
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French. 


Italian. 


FOUNTAIN SPOUT. 

FRENCH. 

530. ’69. 

F ountain Spout or jet. Bronze. Tubular, fpringing 
from acanthus leafage, and terminating in a dragon’s 
head. French. End of the i6th or early 17th century. 
L. 15 in. Bought, 4/. 

ITALIAN. 

7^gi. ’60. 

F ountain Spout or jet; in bronze, cafl: “a la cire 
perdue.” A lion’s head malk, furrounded by twifted 
ribbon and cord border, from the mouth of which projedts a 
tubular fpout formed as the neck and head of a dragon, on 
which two lizards are fighting. Formerly in the ducal palace 
at Lucca. Early i6th century. L. 18 in., diam. rj-l in. 
Bought, 80/. 

This is a work of very high merit. (See Etching.) 


88 . ' 66 . 

F ountain Spout or jet. Bronze. The head of a 
triton or marine deity. Italian. i6th century. H. 
i i^in., W. II in. Bought, 25/. 

With dripping beard, lateral foliation, and fcrolls above where it has 
been broken away from other portions of a grand defign. It is admirably 
modelled. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

ANTI^E. 

4334* 57 * 

F ragment. Bronze. Ornamented with a lion’s head. Antique. 

or that of a chimera, having a pointed beard and mane, 
goats’ ears and horns. Probably a portion of the armour from 
a coloflal ftatue. Ancient Etrufcan or Greek.. 5 in. by 1^ in. 

Bought, iL 13J. 4fif. 


4535. 57. 

F ragment. Bronze. Ornamented with a chimera or 
lion’s malk, having the beard and mane pointed, goats’ 
ears and horns. Probably a portion of a coloffal ftatue. 
Ancient Etrufcan or Greek. 5-| in. by 2^ in. Bought, 
2/. IJJ. 


4326. ’57. 

F ragment. Bronze. Enriched with a malk of the 
Indian Bacchus, with pointed beard and rams’ horns, fur- 
mounted by an acanthus ornament. Ancient Etrufcan or Greek. 
5 in. by 3 in. Bought, 2I. 13J. eyt. 

Of fine modelling and finifli ; thefe are fragments of Ibme noble 
ftatue. 


44 ^^’ 5 ^' 

F ragment of Ornamental Edging. Bronze. Pal- 
mette or Anthemion. Portion of an archite< 5 tural 
enrichment. Antique Greek or Roman. H. y-J in., W. 4|-in. 
Bought, i/. 16 j. 
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Antique^ 


Italian 


French. 


4489- ’ 55 * 

L etter P. Bronze, formerly gilt. Antique Roman. 

From a monumental infcription. H. 4|- in. Bought, 

8 j. 


1564- ’ 35 - 

F ragment. Bronze. Two crefcents filled in with 
tracery and fcrolls are united by a central ring without 
opening. Antique Gallo-Roman (?). af in. by -I in. Bought, 
4s, 4^. 

Of doubtful ufe and origin, but poflibly a faftening to a garment. 

ITALIAN. 

7461. ’61. 

F ragment. • Bronze, of quadrant form, with foliated 
ornament in relief, and engraved with degrees, a table, 
&c. ; apparently a portion of an aftrolabe or other inftrument. 
Italian. 15th century. 5 in. by in. Bought, 4J. 


FRAMES. 

FRENCH. 

3028. ’55. 

F rame for a miniature. Bronze, gilt and chafed. 

French. Latter end of 17th century or about 1700. 
H. q in., W. 5f in. Bought (Bernal Colledbion), 15/. 15/. 

This very elegant frame is furmounted by a bafket of flowers 
fupported by ftrap and fcroll work with feftoons of leafage and a fleur- 
de-lys ; on either fide are terminal figures, and beneath, a label with 
the words, “ Pour la plus Belle ” call in relief. 
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141. ’ 6 $. 

F rame. Copper gilt, in beaten work. Shell and {croW French. 

patterns with leafage in the ftyle of Louis XIV. 

French (.?). 1 8th century. H. 10 in., W, 7^ in. Bought, 3/. 

A bold but rather heavy defign. 

ITALIAN. 

7444. ’60. 

F rame* Metals parcel-gllt, elliptic ; with allegorical Italian. 

figures^ angels holding the Sta. Veronica napkin^ &c. 

Italian* About 1580. H. 8|- in.^ W* 6 in* ' Given by Sir 
James Hiidfon, K.CB* 

A central oval, furrounded by cherubs® heads is contained within a 
fliaped border of ftrapwork \ above, two angels fupport the V eronica, 
and below are two reclining male figures ; cherubs’ heads and flowers 
in the angles \ all the figures are in relief. It is filvered and parcel 
gilt ; a rich defign and of fine workmanfliip. 

7877. ’61. 

F rame. Copper gilt, repoufle or beaten work. Italian. 

17th century. H. iif in., W. 9'1-in. Bought, iL 

Richly decorated in relief with falls of flowers and fruit fufl:amed 
by cupids ; rams’ heads are in the lower angles and a cherub’s above 
and below. 

2087. ’35. 

F rame for a Miniature. Gilt copper, repouffe or beaten 
work. Italian or French (?). Firft quarter of i8th 
century. H. 9I- in., W. 4! in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), a/; 

An architedlural facade, fupported by cupids, fuflains a crown on 
the top ; beneath is engraved, Maria * Clementina . M . Britan , 

Franc . et Hibern Regina by which we learn that this frame was 
made to contain a contemporary portrait of Clementina Sobieski, the 
wi'fe'of''the''01d'' Pretender. 
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German. 


Italian. 
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GIRDLE ORNAMENT. 

GERMAN. 

2304. '35. 

G irdle Ornament. A pendant of gilt metal, richly 
ornamented with pierced tracery, fheaf ornaments, a 
cupid, fcrolls, &c. German. i6th century. L. 45- in., W. i in. 
Bought (Bernal Colleftion), 5/. ^s. 


GRATINGS. 

ITALIAN. 

5805. ’60. 

G rating. Copper gilt ; with openwork and punched 
ornament; perhaps the door of a ciborium or taber- 
nacle. Italian (Venetian). 15th century. 2 ft. by i ft. 8:|-in. 
Bought, i/. 

The pattern is of Gothic charaAer, a diaper of four-pointed liars ♦ 
or lozenges, with cufped lides and central quatrefoil piercings, united 
to each other by the points, and leaving oval open fpaces between 
them. It is very elegant. 

5806. ’60. 

G rating. Copper gilt ; with hinges and bolt ; fcrolls 
and foliage Ipringing from a central ftar ; perhaps the 
door of a ciborium or tabernacle. Italian (Venetian). i6th 
century. 16^ in. by 1 4f in. Bought, I /. 
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HAMMERHEAD. 

ITALIAN. 

136. ’65. 

H ammer Head. Bronze. In form a dragon's head, Italian. 

with projediion from the mouth ; a collar of acanthus 
foliage encircles the neck ; medallions on either fide bearing a 
half figure of a horfe, and on the top a cherub's mafk ; above 
the claw is a ftiield of arms furmounted by a bifhop's hat. 

Italian. Early 1 6 th century. 2f in. by 6 Jin. Bought, 8/. 

The ihield is impaled ; on the right fide, in chief dexter a crofs of 
Jerufalem, finifter, a lion rampant and crowned ; in bafe two fimilar 
lions \ the left fide is divided per pale, but the metals or tindures are 
not indicated. According to Ciacconi (pp. 878, 1097, and 1127) 
thefe are the arms of the Corneli family. One Francifcus Cornelius 
Venetus, Epifcop. Brixienfis, is recorded. 

This was probably made for ceremonial ufe, perhaps on the occafion 
of breaking through the Porta Santa on the Chriftmas Eve of the year 
of Jubilee. The hammer now ufed by the Pope is made of filver, but 
this was for a Cardinal’s or Bifhop’s ufe, and made, therefore, of a 
bafer metal. A hammer, faid to have been defigned by Michel Angelo 
for Pope Julius III. on the occafion of the Jubilee of 1550, is preferved 
in the Bavarian National Mufeum at Munich. A caft of it is in the 
South Kenfington Museum. 


HANDLES. 

ANTl^E, 

^348- ’ 55 - 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Looped and with ex- Antique. 

tending arms fpringirig from a palmette ornament. 

Ancient Roman, yf in. by 5|- in. Bought, lo^. 
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Antique, 


1349- ’ 55 - 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Goats above, palmette 
beneath. Ancient Greek or Etrufcan, 7 in. by 5I in. 
Bought, lod, 

1350- ’ 55 - 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Snakes above, palmette 
beneath. Ancient Greek or Etrufcan. 6f in. by 4 in. 
Bought, loi^. 


1331* ’ 35 - 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Of fquared loop form. 

Ancient Etrufcan or Roman. 4I in. by 3 in. 
Bought, lod. 

1333. ’ 33 - 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. The fwing handles 
attached to the rim of the vafe by a fliield of palmette 
form. Ancient Greek, ii in. by 6 in. Bought, lo-^. 


1333- ’ 33 - 

H andle of a Cover or Vafe. Bronze. Plain looped 
bands of metal with button centre. Ancient Etrufcan 
or Roman. 8 in. by if in. Bought, lod. 

3330 - ’ 3 ^- 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Terminating in a child’s 
full-faced malk, with lilver eyes. Ancient Greek or 
Etrufcan. L. 5|in. Bought, i2r. 6^. 
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3331- 

H andle (fragment) of a Vafe. Bronze. A female 
tragic malk with long trefles. Ancient Greek, in. 
by if in. Bought, 12s. 6 d. 

A fine model. 

333 ^- ’ 5 ^- 

H andle of a Cifta or Vafe. Bronze. Formed as a 
nude male figure bent backwards, and refting on the 
hands and feet. Ancient Etrufcan. 3-| in. by if in. Bought, 

I2S. 6d. 

3333- ’3^- 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. In form of a goat’s 
head. Ancient Greek or Etrufcan. 2 f in. by if in. 
Bought, 12 s. 6d. 

3334- ’36. 

H andle of a Patera (fragment). Bronze. The end 
ornament in form of the head and fhoulders of a 
greyhound. Ancient Greek or Etrufcan. 2f in. by if in. 
Bought, 12S. 6d. 

3333- ’36- 

H andle or fpout of a Patera (fragment). Bronze. 

In form of a lion’s head. Ancient Etrufcan. H. 2 in., 
diam. if in. Bought, i 2 j. 6d. 

3336 -’ 36 - 

H andle of a Vafe (fragment). Bronze. In form of 
a 'clawed foot, with Greek honeyfuckle ornament. 
Ancient Greek or Etrufcan. 2 in. by if in. Bought, 12 s. 6d. 
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4091. ’ 57 . 

H andle of a Lamp. Bronze, a fragment. Formed as 
a palmette, or Greek honeyfuckle ornament, beneath 
which is a ring for the finger. Ancient Greek or Roman. 
4| in. by 3|- in. Bought, 8 j. 


3758. ’55- 

H andle of a Mirror or Patera. Bronze. With tranf- 
verfe turned mouldings and longitudinal flutings. 
Ancient Greek or Roman. L. 4|- in. Bought, 6 s. 


27d7- ’55- 

H andle. Bronze, chifelled. In form of a ram’s 
head ; terminal ornament, to the handle of a patera 
or other objed. Ancient Greek or Roman. 2 in. by a in. 
Bought, 1 0 j. 


515- ’54- 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Foliated and termina- 
ting in a female mafk. Ancient Greek or Etrufcan. 
L. 5|-in. Bought, i2j. 

5'i7* ’54- 

H andle of a Vafe or Situla. Bronze. Attachment 
for a fwing handle, with a head of Medufa, Ancient 
Greco-Roman, j-f in. by 2^ in. Bought, i/. 5^. ' 

303. ’54- 

H andle of a Patera or Strainer. Bronze. Formed 
as a fym metrically difpofed nude figure, with hands 
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upraifed to fuftain a modified honeyfuckle or palmette orna- Antique. 
ment ; the feet reft upon another. Ancient Creek or Etrufcan. 

8|in. by4|in. Bought, 2/. 14J. 

899. ’55- 

H andle of a Vafe or Ewer. Bronze. The upper 
fpreading extremities terminating in two rams’ heads, 
the lower one with honeyfuckle or palmette ornament. Ancient 
Greek or Etrufcan. 5fin. by jfin. Bought, izr. 

4548. ’58. 

M ask. Bronze. A fragment, forming the Ipout and 
attachment for the double fwing handle of a fitula. 

Ancient Greek. 2^ in. by if in. Bought, yj. Sd. 

No. 4549 is the other attachment from the fame fitula. 

4549- ’58- 

M ask. Bronze. A fragment forming attachment for 
the handle of a fitula. Ancient Greek. 2|- in. by 
if in. Bought, ^s. 6 d. 

3343- ’5^- 

H andle of a Hydria or Water Vafe. Bronze, fluted. 

With palmette fcrolls upon the Ihield. Ancient 
Greek or Greco-Roman. L. 6|- in. Bought (Rogers Col- 
ledlion), 191. 

3344- ’36. 

H andles, from the fides of the fame Hydria as No. 3343, 

(a pair). Bronze, fluted. Loop-lhaped, fweliing to 
the centre and fpreading to the attachment at the ends. Ancient 
Greek or Etrufcan. in. by a in. Bought (Rogers Col- 
lecftion), 5^. 
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Antique. 


. 358- ’54- 

T he double fwing Handles of a Situla or Water Bucket, 
with the attaching loops formed as Bacchic maiks, one 
of which has ferved as a fpout to the veffel. Ancient Greco- 
Roman. 10 in. by 6 in. Bought, il. los. 

3^3- ’S4- 

H andle of a Veffel. Bronze. A loop terminating 
in heart-lhaped leaf ends. Ancient Greek or Etrufcan. 
6 in. by in. Bought, 6 d. 

364. ’54. 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. A loop fwinging from 
a cylinder terminating in horfes’ heads. Ancient 
Greek or Etrufcan. 4-| in. by 4 in. Bought, is. Sd. 

518. ’54. 

H andle. Bronze. A loop, with beaded edges, fpring- 
ing from a Gorgon’s malk. Ancient Etrufcan. in. 
by 3f in. Bought, i/. loj. 

In a finely preferved Hate. 

51 1. ’34- 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Terminating above in 
two litting lions and a lion’s malk, below in palmette 
ornament. Ancient Etrufcan. 5f in. by 4|-in. Bought, 15^. 

512. ’ 34 - 

H andle of aVafe. Bronze. Terminated by a ram’s 
head above ; the lower end by a rilievo of a man 
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and a bull (Thefeus and the Minotaur ?). Ancient Greek or Antique. 
Etrufcan. 7 in. by 3 in. Bought, 6 j. 


513- ’ 34 - 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Of loop form, with 
central knob Ipringing from a palmette. Ancient 
Etrufcan or Greco- Roman. 4 in. by 3f in. Bought, 9J. 

514- ’ 54 * 

H andle of a Vafe. Bronze. Fluted and terminated 
by a palmette ornament. Ancient Etrufcan or Greco- 
Roman. 4-| in. by 3 in. Bought, ^s. 


ITALIAN. 


233. ’64. 

H andle or Door Ring. Bronze. A lion’s head, Italian. 

from the mouth of which a circular channelled ring 
is fufpended. North Italian. 15th century. Diam. of ring, 

4f in. Bought, 4/. 


Simple and ftern, but admirable for proportion and charader. Thefe 
rings fometimes ferved as knockers. 


5751* ’ 39 - 

M ask, probably the handle of a Drawer. Bronze. 

Italian (Florentine). Early i6th century. 2-| in. 
by in. Bought (Soulages Colledtion), i/. 

A good model carefully executed. 
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6894. ’60. 

D oor Handle. Bronze. Stirrup fliaped. Two gro- 
tefque dolphins fufpended by the tail, a fluted and 
knobbed bar between. Italian, i 6 th century. 7 |- in. by 6 in. 
Bought, i 8 j, 44 

A quaint compofition. 

894. ’44. 

H andle, fwinging. Bronze. A cherub’s head between 
two female terminals. Italian. 1 6th century. 4^ in. 
by 3^ in. Bought. 

7400. ’60. 

H andle. Bronze. For turning the latch of a door. 

In form of the Medici diamante 4 n-punta ring. Italian 
(Florentine). About 1500. Sin. by 4 in. Bought, i/. 11s. 
A fine bold model. 

590 . ’ 65 . 

H andle (?). Bronze. Figure of a firen ; probably a 
handle or decorative mounting to a piece of furniture. 
Italian, ibth century. H. 4'|-in.5 W, 3 |-in. Bought (Sou- 
lages CoIIedion), a/. 

Very excellent in the modelling and adaptation of the limbs. 

597- ’65- 

H andle to a fire utenfil. Bronze. A terminal figure 
of a boy. Italian. 1 6th century. H, 7 in., W. a in. 

Bought (Soulages Collection), i/. 

Companion to. No, 600. 
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598. ’65. 

H andle to a fire utenfil. Bronze. A terminal figure. 

Italian. 1 6th century. H. 7 in,, W. 2|-in. Bought 
(Soulages Colledtion), \L 


S 99 - ’^5- 

H andle to a fire utenfil. Bronze. A youthful ter- 
minal figure. Italian. 1 6th century. H. 8|- in., W. 
2|-in. Bought (Soulages Collection), i/. 


600. ’65. 

H andle to a fire utenfil. Bronze. A terminal figure 
of a boy. Italian. i6th century. H. in., W. 
i-lin. Bought (Soulages Collection), i/. 

Companion to No. 597- 

Modelled with artiftic feeling and knowledge, thefe are charaCteriftic 
of the ornamental fpirit of the period, the middle of the 1 6 th century. 

4703- ’ 39 - 

H andle of an Ewer or Vafe. Bronze. In form a 
winged female figure holding flowers, and termina- 
ting in leaf work. Italian. i6th century. ■ 4^ in. by in. 
Bought (Mufeum of the Collegio Romano). 

588. ’65. 

H andle of a Tap. Bronze. Reprefenting a grotefque 
dragon or chimsera in the round. Italian. 1 6th cen- 
tury. 6 in. by 5-| in. Bought (Soulages Collection), 2/. 

B. • K 
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Italian, 


4856. ’58. 

D oor Handle (?). Bronze. A winged Cupid, fupported 
on fcroll work, with palmette above, and flower orna- 
ment below. Florentine. Late i6th century. L. ii in. 
Bought, 14/. 

This is a very elegant model, good alfo for adaptation as a knocker. 
It feems to have been faftened by dovetailed projeAing pieces, perhaps 
for attachment to ftone. A portion is broken from above, and it is 
poffible that a branch may have fpread forwards fuftaining a candle 
fconce, and that it is in fa6t the lower portion of a wall candleftick or 
torch-bearer. The loop is, moreover, awkwardly contrived for ufe as a 
handle. 


5733- ’59- 

D oor Handle or Knob. Bronze. In form of a gro- 
tefque projeding head of a.fatyr, Italian. i6th 
century. 6f in. by 4 in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), i/. 


■ 5734- ’39- 

D oor Handle or Knob. Bronze. In form of a gro- 
tefque projeding head of a fatyr. Italian. i6th 
century. 6f in. by 5|- in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), il. 
This pairs with No. 5733. 

5735 to 374^- ’39- 

H andles for Doors or Drawers (eight). Bronze, 
In form the bufl; or projeding head of a child or 
youthful perfon. Italian (Florentine). Late 1 6th century. 
3¥ in- by 2| in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), lOJ. each. 
Somewhat carelefs in defign and execution. 
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5743^05745- ’ 59 - 

H andles for Doors or Drawers (three). Bronze gilt. 

Formed as a bull of a boy emerging from acanthus 
leafage, and holding a book. Italian (Florentine). i6th cen- 
tury. 3-|- in. by if in. Bought (Soulages Colledlion), 13J. :\d. 
each. 


Italian. 


8876. ’61. 

D rawer Handle. Bronze. Formed as a finger ring, 
the diamante-in-funta, hanging from a mafk efcutcheon. 
Italian. 1 6th century. 4|- in. by 2^ in. Bought, i /. 


88765, 8875c. ’61. 

D rawer Handies; a pair. Bronze. With a lion’s 
malk as efcutcheon ; a finger ring with pointed ftone 
hanging from the mouth. Italian. 16th century. 2^ in. by 
if in. Bought, loj. each. 

8876J, 88761?. ’61. 

D rawer Handies ; a pair. Bronze. With a comic 
malk as efcutcheon, from the mouth of which is fuf- 
pended a finger ring fet with a pointed ftone. Italian. i6th 
century, zf in. by if in. Bought, lo^. each. 

They are modelled after the ring fet with the diamante-in-punta, the 
emblem of the M.eiici-, fee alfo Nos. 7400, 8876, &c. 

The deligns of thefe, as of many other of the Renaijfance handles, 
are very excellent and worthy of confideration and adaptation. 

8876^1, 887^. ’61. 

D rawer Handles ; a pair. Bronze. With a lion’s 
malk as efcutcheon, from the mouth of which hang 
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two dolphins uniting in a fhell. Italian. 1 6th century, jin. 
by I in. Bought, 15 J. each. 

8876^. ’61. 

D rawer Handle. Bronze. With a malk as efcutcheon, 
from which hangs a ring fofmed of fcroll work. 
Italian. i6th century, zf in. by in. Bought, los. 

8870, 8870U!. ’61. 

D rawer Handies; a pair. Bronze. The efcutcheon 
in form of a malk ; the fwing handle of fcrolls uniting 
in a winged malk. Italian. 1 6th century. 6f in. by 4f in. 
Bought, i/. yj-. each. 

8871, 8871^^. ’61. 

D rawer Handies ; a pair. Bronze. The efcutcheon in 
form of a malk ; the hanging ring as fcroll volutes 
uniting in a female malk. Italian. i6th century. 5f in. by 
jj- in. Bought, il. each. 

8872, 8873s. ’61. 

D rawer Handies; a pair. Bronze. A horned malk 
efcutcheon, from the mouth of which hangs a ring of 
fcroll work centred by a fleur-de-lis. Italian. i6th century. 
4|- in. by 2|- in. Bought, i/. each. 

8873, 8873s. ’61. 

C omic Malks ; a pair. Bronze. The efcutcheons of 
drawer handles. Italian. 1 6th century. in. by 
af in. Bought, 15 each. 
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8874. ’61. 

I IV /T ASK, foliated. Bronze. The efcutcheon of a drawer Italian. 

I i.VJL handle. Italian, i6th century. 3-| in. by zf in. 

Bought, i^s. 

8875. ’61. 

S WING Handle for a Drawer. Bronze. Two lions, face 
to face, running towards each other among foliation, 
fcrolls, &c. Italian. 1 6th century. 3^ in. by 2 in. Bought, 

^ IO.f. 

Of coarfe workmanihip. 

7893. '61. 

I S WING Handle for a Drawer. Bronze. In form two 

foliated female figures, united by the wings above, and 
by a malk beneath. Italian. 17th century. H. 3-J in., W. 

] 3 in. Bought, 12s. lod. ■ 

7837 to 7857^. ’63. 

D rawer Handies ; fix. Bronze gilt A female malk 
between two dolphins ; the efcutcheon in the form of 
a human face. Italian. 17th century. 5^ in. by 3|- in. 

Bought^ $s, each. ' 

The efcutcheon is a grotefque mafk, from the mouth of which two 
I dolphins are fufpended to form the ring, holding between their jaws 

, ■■ a female face. 

i' ■ ■ ' ■ ' , 

! ■ ■ 

8869 to 8869^. ’61. 

D rawer Handies; fix. Bronze. Formed as two 
young tritons holding a comic mafic ; their foliated 

i : 
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ISO 

Italian, termination Twinging from the efcutcheon, alfo in form of a 
malk. Italian. 17th century, sf in. by 4! in. Bought, 
lyr. 6d, each. 

3803. ’56. 

H andle. Bronze. In form of a mermaid, with two 
tails, which flie holds in her hands. Italian. Late 
1 6th century. H. 4-| in., W. 4 in. Bought, il. 

Probably a down-pull bell handle. 

631, 633. ’^5- 

H andles of a stopper to a Flalk ; two. Copper, 
beaten work, parcel gilt. Reprefenting an eagle’s 
head. Italian. i6th or 17th century. H. 4f in., W. 3 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledtion), los. each. 


5746. ’ 59 - 

H andle, or decorative mounting of fome article of fur- 
niture. Bronze. Half figure of a female, holding a 
vafe. Italian. 1 6th or early 17th century. 4|- in. by 4 in. 
Bought, (Soulages Colledlion), 2/. 

7338, 7339. ’60. 

H andles for a Drawer ; a pair. Bronze. A wreath- 
like oval ring hanging from the mouth of a foliated 
mafk of Pan. Italian or French. i6th or 17th century. H. 
yf in., W. 5 in. Bought, 6/. each. 

5753- ’S9. 

H andle of a stiletto or Knife for a lady’s l/a/V Gilt 
bronze. In the form of a crowned fyren, with double 
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tail ending in fleurs-de-lis held by her hands, Italian. 17th 
century. L. if in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), i/. 

The creft of the Mirabilis family of Milan is a figure in this guife ; 

it was, however, a fancy varioufly adopted, as with the handle. 
No. 2802. ’56. A pair of candlefticks fo formed are in the writer’s 
pofleilion, one of which bears the fliield and initials of Agoftino Chigi, 
the friend and patron of RafFaelle. A finall tortoife-Qiell and filver kui^ 
the ftiletto and knife in which have fimilar handles, is alfo in the 
writer’s colledtion. 

7858. ’63. 

H ilt of a Small Sword. Gilt bronze. Figures of fatyrs, 
with goats in relief on the guard, cupids on the 
pommel, &c. Italian. 17th or i 8th century. 6 in. by 4 in. 
Bought, 4/. 

Of inferior llyle and execution. 


INKSTANDS. 

ITALIJN. 

2089. ’55. 

I NKSTAND. Bronze. “Circular^ enriched with malks, 
feated lions and foliated ornament in relief, fupported on 
three feet formed as foliated terminals. Italian. Second half 
of 15th century. H. 3|- in., diam, 6 in. Bought (Bernal 
Golleftion), 1 5/. 

The defign is admirable 5 the graduation of the outlines and the 
judicious application and arrangement of the ornamentation, fo well 
combined with the fupporting terminal feet, are worthy of ftudy. The 
modelling of the details has not been executed with great care. 

hx ' It is very fimilar, and the defign was probably by the 
fame hand as the inkftand from the Soulages Golledlion, No. 575. ’65. 
It alfo has great affinity with the noble candleftick. No. 552. ’65, fo 


Italian, 


Italian. 
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much fo indeed, that we can have little doubt it emanated from the 
fame ftudio, if not abfolutely modelled by the fame artiftic hands. The 
cover is unfortunately wanting. {See Plate XIX.) 

575 - 

I NKSTAND. Bronze. Ornamented with malks, garlands, 
&c. The cover, furmounted by a ftatuette of a Roman 
emperor, is apparently of later date and adaptation, Florentine. 
About 1470. H. lof in., W. 6 in. Bought (Soulages Col- 
lection), 20/. 

This fine inkftand is circular, in two ftages, and fupported on three 
malk feet rifing into leafage and ftrapwork, between thefe are other 
horned mafks ; on the upper ftage falls of flowers are feparated in pairs 
by three ftrapwork fcrolls. The whole is modelled with great Ikill, 
and more fliarply executed than No, 2089. ’55, which is probably 
by the fame hand, as perhaps alfo the candleftick. No. 552. ’65. 

An engraving of this inkftand, with the cover, is given to illuftrate 
fuch objefts in Waring’s “The Art Treafures of the United King- 
dom,” 1857. 

The cover and its furmounting figure, fuppofed to reprefent Hannibal 
counting the rings, have been applied to the inkftand without belonging 
to it ; they are of later date, and the figure is a replica of that defcribed 
as a ftatuette under No. 715 1- ’6o- (Cat. of Reproductions in Metal, 
No. 57. ’33.) 


8867. ’61. 

I NKSTAND. Bronze. In part damafcened with filver and 
chafed with foliated renaiffance ornament ; fupported on 
three rams’ heads. Italian. Firft half of i6th century.- H. 
2-| in., diam. 4-|- in. Bought, 4/. 

A very elegant piece. A pan-lhaped vafe centre is fupported on 
fcrolls beneath rams’ heads. The body, divided by turned mouldings, is 
chafed with foliated ornamentation in fliaped panels, fome of which have 
been damafcened with filver. The cover is wanting, but the central 
opening is encircled by a belt of foliage, with heads in medallions. This 
is evidently the careful work of an able goldfmith, and is a charming 
model. ( 5 « Plate XIX.) 
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3634. ’56. 

I NKSTAND. Bronze. In the form of a cafket, fupported 
on four claw feet. The cover decorated in relief with a 
Medufa’s head encircled by a wreath, and flanked by two cupids 
holding ribbons. A honey fuckle border furrounds it. The 
fides are enriched with foliated ornaments, dolphins, &c. The 
defign is in the manner of Donatello. Italian. Circa 1500. 
L. 8|- in., W. 5'| in. Bought, 5/. 

An inferior and much reftored example of a well-known model ; 
the hinge, the feet, and internal divifions are modern. 

4673. ’38. 

I NKSTAND. Bronze. In form of a cafket The cover 
decorated in relief with acanthus leaves, a grotefque maik, 
whence iflue cornucopias. The fides with foliated ornament 
fpringing from mafks. It refts on four lions’-claw feet. The 
interior of the lid has leafage and a fhield of arms bearing two 
lions’ paws erafed, in faltire. Italian. Firft half of T6th cen- 
tury. H. 3f in.;, L. 8f in., W. 5 In. Bought, 16/. 

This is quite in its original ftate, without any reftoration, and a good 
example of an uncommon model. The arms may be thofe of the 
family Rafponi, of Ravenna, in which the lion’s paws are azure, erafed 
gules, on a golden field. {See Etching.) 

8983. ’63. 

P OUNCE Box (from an inkftand). Bell metal. Shaped 
as a truncated cone. A belt of ornament in relief, 
rofettes alternating with armorial emblems, a lion, an eagle on a 
branch, and a plant in a vafe, between Ample and ogee mould- 
ings. North Italian. Late T 5th or early i6th century. H. 
a-l in., diarn. of bale, 3 in. Bought, i/. 4^. 

Seemingly the workmanlhip of a bell cafter, who has ufed fome of 
the moulds for reliefs with which he adorned his hand bells. 


Italian. 
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254- ’64- 

I NKSTAND, Bronze. A feated figure of a boy clad in a 
goat’s ikin, holding a tub in his arms and refting it on his 
lap. Italian. 1 6th century, H. 2f in,, W, i-| in. Bought, 

4/. 

This is probably a reduced copy, carefully finiflied. 

It is a charming little bronze. Other examples occur of larger 
fize, which may have been call from an antique original in terra-cotta. 
One fuch is in the writer’s collection. 

8982. ’63. 

I NKSTAND. Circular, bronze. Supported on three lions, 
and ornamented with mouldings and a belt of rich foliated 
work in relief, with two mafks and a plain fpace, which has pro- 
bably been intended for a Ihield of arras, Italian. Firfl: half 
of 16th century. H. jf- in., diam. 5|- in. Bought, 5/. 

A good model. 

6904. '60. 

P OUNCE Box (from an inkftand). Bronze, A figure 
of a frog fupporting a murex Ihell. Italian (Florentine). 
1 6th century. H. 2|- in,, W. 3-|- in. by 3I- in. Bought, 

4702. ’59. 

I NKSTAND (?). Bronze. Inform of a grotefque elephant. 

Italian (Florentine). Late i6th century. H. 3I in., 
W. in. by 2J in. Bought (Mufeura of the Collegio Romano). 

The probofcis broken; fome objeCt has been attached to the faddle 
but is wanting. 
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566. ’65. 

P EN Holder (?). Bronze. Balufter fliaped, enriched with Italian. 

acanthus foliage in relief, and refting on three open fcrolls, 
the neck with a chain moulding. Italian, About 1580-1600. 

H. 5f in., W. 3|- in. Bought (SoulagesColledion), 3/. 

It is difficult to fay whether this is complete in itfelf or was origi- 
nally intended as part of a candelabrum ; if a penholder a moift Iponge 
muft have partly filled it. 

5908. ’59. 

I NKSTAND and Cover. Bronze^ triangular. Three 
Cupids fupport the body of the inkftand^ which is deco- 
rated with mafks and falls of drapery ; the bafe with fcroll work 
and goat malks^ &:c. The cover^ having mafks at the angles^ 
is fiirmounted by a figure of Hope, holding an anchor. Italian 
(Florentine). About 1580-90. H. iif in., diam. at bafe, 

6|'in. Bought, 55/. 

A fine model, which has been feveral times repeated, but almofl: 
always differing in fome of the details. It is fo with No. 567. ^65. 

Another is in the writer’s collection ; the lions at the angles terminate in 
fcrolls, the mafk between them differs, and the cover is furmounted by 
Cupid holding fruits and flowers in lieu of Hope; the compofition is 
altogether perhaps more harmonious. 

567. ’65. 

, .'"f 

I NKSTAND. Bronze, triangular. Supported on three 
lions holding fhields. The cover furmounted by a 
ftatuette of Hope. Italian (perhaps Florentine). About 
1580-90. H. in., W. 6 in. Bought (Soulages Collection), 
ao/. 

A triangular central vafe, decorated with mafks, beading, volutes, 

and falls of drapery, is fupported on three feated lions holding fhields on 
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Italian. ^ triangular bafe with malks between. At the angles of the cover are 
female mafks, a figure of Hope with an anchor furmounts it. Of 
Timilar defign to No. 5908, but differing in the feet. 

5^5- ’65- 

I NKSTAND. Bronze; -The lower part formed as a 
gadrooned vafe upheld by three terminal winged tritons^ 
on a triangular plinth. The cover, ornamented with malks, is 
furmounted by a ftatuette of Fame. Italian. About 1 570- 1 600. 
H. 14 in., W. 7^ in. Bought (Soulages Colledlion), 25/. 

A large and fhowy example of an abundant clafs of coarfely executed 
works of the lame ftamp, doubtlefs produced by the bronze workers of 
the day to fatiffy the general demand. 

16. ’69. 

I NKSTAND. Bronze. Atlas fupporting a globe, on 
which is feated the infant Hercules in the ad of ftrang- 
ling the ferpents. Italian. Late i6th century. H. 9f in., 
W. of bafe, 5f in. Bought, 8/. 

Atlas is feated on an odagonal bafe, partly fupported by his right hand, 
but finking backwards under his burden. Young Hercules, hurling one 
of the ftrangled ferpents from him, is feated on a drapery which refts 
upon the globe. The modelling is able but carelefs, and the cafl: has 
probably been made diredly from the wax, without finifli from the 
chafing tool, except upon the Hercules. It is covered with a flight liver- 
toned patina, and is probably a Florentine work. 


. JESTER^S' BAUBLE. . : 

611. ’65. 

Italian. T' T EAD' of a Jefter’s Staff. ■ Bronze. Reprefenting a 
A J. bearded head with a hinged hood or capuchon. Italian. 
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14th or early 15th century. H. 3 in., W. if in. Bought Italian. 
(Soulages Colledion), i/. 

An objeft of confiderable archaeological intereft and rarity. It is 
probably the top of a jefter’s bauble or marotte.” A limilar one is 
defcribed and figured in the Archaeological Journal, vol. xx., pp. 181, 

182. One of carved boxwood was in Lord Londefborough’s polTeffion, 
and is figured in the Colledtanea Antiqua by Mr. Roach Smith, vol. vi., 
pi. 22, p. 201, accompanied by valuable notices. Another of box- 
wood is in the Sauvageot Collection in the Louvre. Alfo confult 
Mr. Douce’s Illuftrations to Shakefpeare, vol. ii., p. 209. 

A fool’s bauble of filver with ivory handle is in the Doucean 
Mufeum at Goodrich Court. 


KNOCKERS. 

ENGLISH. 

854. ’68. 

K nocker. Brafs. Hammered work. Efcutcheon of 
open fcroll foliage, the knocker of ftrapwork, fur- 
mounted by a grotefque animal’s head. Copied from a 
wrought-iron German knocker in the South Kenfington 
Mufeum. By E. Millward. Prize object in the Society of 
Arts’ competition, 1867. Englifh. H. 13 in., W. 8 in. 
Bought, 3/. lOJ. 

A clever piece of workmanihip ably copying the original. 


ITALIAN. 

1592. ’ 55 - 

K nocker. Bronze, in the centre a draped female 
half figure, emerging from a fhell, with extended arms, 
holding the head of a lion on each fide; their hind legs and 


Itdim 
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Italian, tails unite in fcroll work ornament above. North Italian. 
About 1540. H. io|- in., W. 9 in. Bought, 8/. 

A fine bold and well compared defign, and ably executed. 

573- ’65. 

K nocker. Bronze. In the lower part two mermaids 
or fyrens are embracing ; their extremities enriched 
with foliation unite over a croffbar at the top and form 
the framework of the compofition. On the fhoulder of one 
ftands an amorino^ filling the centre of the group^ and on either 
fide an undraped boy clings to their foliated extremities. 
North Italian. About 1550 or 1560. H. 14 ^ in.^ W. 13 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledion), 80/. 

This v/as the No. 359 of the Soulages Catalogue. It has been 
attributed, but with no particular reafon, to John of Bologna ; and is in 
every way worthy of as great an artift. Indeed, few finer examples of 
highly artiftic modelling as applied to objeds of every day ufe have 
been preferved to our time. Still fewer are to be feen on the palatial 
doors for which they were defigned in pairs. A few years fmce fome of 
extraordinary beauty were yet to be feen on the portals of Reggio, 
Bologna, and Venice, the fineft known to the writer being in the 
former city 5 it reprefented a full length figure of V enus, ftanding on 
her ftiell, and fupported by dolphins, cupids, and the like. The cities 
of Northern Italy were richer in thefe grmdiok marte Hi di porta. thzn 
thofe of Tufcany or the Central States. Fine as this is, we however 
prefer No. 588 in point of defign 5 the execution of both is equally 
mafterly. (Cat. of Reprodudions in Metal, No. 57* ^29. "{See 
Plate XX.) 

588. '53. 

K nocker. Bronze. From a mafk of Medula two 

dolphins extend to form the fides of the compofition, 
their heads uniting on a male tragic malk beneath ; each is 
entwined by a ferpent and fupports a fatyr, whofe truncated 
arms, ending in curled fcrolls, are hooked into a blank es- 
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cutcheon^: 'which ^ 0 centre of the group, Italian 

Italian or Venetian? " About 1550-1570. H. 1401.5 W. ii in. 

' Bought (Webb Coiledion)^ 21/. ■ 

This noble martello was originally on one valve of the huge portone 
of the Palazzo Martinengo-dobblo at Brefcia, where the companion was 
hanging on the other fide in 1861 — we hope it is there ftill — one 
of the few remaining in the place for which it was defigned and 
fafliioned. It is of the mofi: vigorous and artiftic of thofe grandiofe 
appendages to the huge doors of the larger Italian palaceSj which, pon- 
derous as they feem, harmonize perfedly with the proportions and 
architedure of the buildings for which they were defigned, in many 
inftances, by the great architeds themfelves, {See Plate XXI.) 

13. ’69. 

D oor Knocker. Bronze. Two boldly modelled dol- 
phins, fufpended by the tails from an efcutcheon, fufkain 
a fhell, from which rifes a terminal half figure of a woman. 

North Italian. Middle or fecond half of i6th century. 

H. 12 in.j W. 9f in. Bought, 8/. 

.Alfo a fine vigorous model. 

14. ’69. 

D oor Knocker. Bronze. An inverted cornucopia 
hangs from its foliated fcroll end, on it fits a female 
fphynx. North Italian. i6th century. L., including ftaple, 

13^ in. Bought, 8/. 

15. ’69. 

D oor Knocker and Efcutcheon. Bronze. Sufpended 
from a foliated mafk are two lions’ heads united by 
the necks ; from their fkins, extending right and left, a 
loop of ftrapwork falls, and is centred by a fix-fided knob. 
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Italian. Italxm. Second half of i6th century. L., including ftaple, 
II in.j W. of handle, 5|- in. Bought, 4/. 

Two handles of fimilar defign, rams’ replacing the lions’ heads, 
are in the writer’s poffeffion ; may be from the fame portal. 

612. ’64. 

K nocker. Bronze. The efcutcheon formed as a lion’s 
head in high relief ; the ring of foliated fcrolls uniting 
beneath in a fatyrefque malk. North Italian. About 1560. 
H. 9 in., W. 6 in. Bought, 6/. 

66. ’6s. 

K nocker. Bronze. Two mermaids or fyrens, em- 
bracing, and fufpended by their elongated tails uniting 
upon a malk ; a curled leafage rifes in front beneath. Italian. 

Middle of i6th century. H. 10 in., W. 7|- in. Bought 

(Pourtales Collection), lol. 

An inferior and weak rendering of the fame idea as that on the 
grand example, No. 573. 

89. ’65. 

K nocker. Bronze. Formed as two dolphins hanging 
by the tails and holding in their mouths a Ihell, on 
which a fwan or goofe, with beaded necklet, is feated ; below is 
an efcallop Ihell. North Italian or Venetian. i6th century. 
H. 7i in., W. 6 in. Bought 3/. 

The bird may probably be an armorial or other family emblem. 

30I0- ’57- 

K nocker. Bronze. In the centre an efcutcheon of 
arms furrounded by three Cupids ; beneath is a fatyr’s 


Ladle. 
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mafk flanked by two winged female terminal flgures, and Italian. 
another cupid feated on a Ihell below. North Italian. Second 
half of 1 6th century. H. ii:|- in., W. 15 in. Bought, 50/. 

The tinftures of the arms are not indicated 5 the bearings are a 
chevron, in chief two cocks, refpediiing. 

This knocker is of an overloaded and confufed defign, coarfely 
executed, and probably of the later years of the century. 

422. ’69. 

K nocker. Bronze. Above, a Ihield of arms is fup- 
ported by two boys, who ride the foliated extremities 
of two dogs ; in the centre is a half terminal female figure, 
beneath whom is a horned maflc with recurved foliated beard. 

North Italian. Laft quarter of i6th century. H. ii-| in., 

W. 10 in. Bought, 20/. 

A good bold defign, but careleflly executed, and probably of the 
later years of the century. The fhield bears a bend, but of what 
metal or colour and on what field we are not able to decide. 

3652. ’55. 

K nocker. Bronze. In the centre an eagle difplayed 
within an oval frame of ftrapwork ornament; a malk 
in the lower part, and a fhield of arms above. Italian. Laft half 
of 1 6th century. H. iif in., W. yf in. Bought, 9/. 

Alfo a bold model, but rather coarfely executed. The fhield bears 
barry or barry-bendy of five, a fleur-de-lys at the fefs point. 


L A D L E. 

JNTI^E. 

971 - ’ 34 - 

L adle for meafuring wine. Bronze. Cylindrical, the Jntique. 
handle enriched with foliated ornaments, terminating 


B. 
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Antique, in a mafic, and with two ftorks’ heads at the fhoulders. Beneath 
it is the fkull of an ox. H. 3f in., W., including handle, 
II in. Ancient Greek or Roman. Bought, 4/. 4r. 

The beauty and accuracy of the fine turned lines of moulding on 
■ the body, and the delicacy and high finifli of the handle, prove to what 
a degree of Ml and refinement the cafters and workers of thefe ordinary 
domeftic veffels had attained in claffic times. 

Their ufe and name in antiquity have long been doubtful, although 
it had been concluded by fome Italian and French archjeologifts that 
they could be none other than antique cajferoles^ or ftew pans, the 
parents of thofe in ufe at the prefent day. See a notice by Sig. Caterino, 
and engraving of fuch in the Mufeo Borbonico/’ voL V. tav. Iviii, 
They have been found on various fites of Roman occupation, and, 
although agreeing in general charafter of form, they vary in fize and in 
materials, bronze is the more ufual, of filver fome have been occafion- 
ally found, and one inftance is recorded of fuch a veflel, formed of 
bronze and covered with charnpleve enamel, which was unearthed at 
Pyrmont, in North Germany, in 1864. We owe to Mr. Edmund 
Oldfield, a more probable explanation of the ufes of thefe objects, in- 
ferred by him from the agreement of their liquid contents with multiples 
of the Roman cyathus (’oS of our pint, or 1*6 ounces). Thefe views 
he has explained in detail by an able paper publiflied in the 41st vol. 
of the Archaeologia, at p. 325, defcriptive of five fuch veflels in bronze, 
of various fize, difcovered together in 1856 at Stittenham Hill in 
Yorkfhire. He arrives at the conclufion that they were ufed for 
meafuring the relative quantities of wine and water to be mixed in the 
crater 'y thofe of bronze being for fecular ufe at the banquet; thofe of 
filver, frequently votive, for libations to divinities. But of the correft 
Greek or Latin name for this veflel we are yet in doubt, xVIr. Oldfield 
fhowing that neither ^^fmpulu 7 n ” nor cyathus ” are applicable thereto. 


LAMPS. ' ' ^ 

Brzjmim. 

578- ’73. 

Byzan- T A.MP. Bronze. In form of a lion, with two burners pro- 
tine. jeding from its breaft. An opening on the head for 
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filling the oil, and a loop above the tail for fufpenfion, or for Byzan- 
attaching the trimming tools. Byzantine. 6th or 7th cen- 
tury. L. 8f in., H. 5 in. Bought 10/. 

A curious and unufual lamp of early date. 


ITALIAN. 

IS7- ’^5- 

L amp. Bronze. In the ftiape of an ancient galley, on the Italian, 

fides of which are groups of fea gods and medallions in 
low relief; on the cover a ftatuette of cupid mounted on a 
dolphin. The ftand is of Spanilh brocc'atello marble. Italian. 

End of 15th or firft quarter of i6th century. H. 5 in., L. 

8 1 * in. Bought, 163/. 

This is an unufually ornate example of the fanciful lamps of the 
cinque cento.^ the idea of which was borrowed, for the moft part, from 
the antique. It is formed as a navicella.^ or galley, covered with reliefs 5 
beneath, floral and maik« terminated projeftions, partly broken, ferved 
probably as fupports ; the fides, adorned with imbricated and other 
patterns, alfo bear belts of baf-relief, reprefenting tritons and other 
marine ideal creatures, and central fubjeft medallions ; grotefque termi- 
nal figures, heads, &c. fill the angles. The cover is furniounted by a 
dolphin with foliated fins, &c. ridden by Cupid, It is the work of a 
very able artift and modelled with great fpirit. But few have defcended 
to our days fo well preferved. It was purchafed at the fale of Lord 
Cadogan’s colleftion. One, iefs elaborate, and unfortunately lels 
perfedf, is in the wTiter’s collection. {See Plate XXIL) 

4701. 59. ■ 

L amp. Bronze. A grotefque, horned, female fphinx, with 
^ ' ftrapwork and .foliated enrichment, from whofe :brea,ft a . 
fiiail protrudes to form, the nozzle. . Italian, ■ 15th or early. 1 6th' ' 
century, H, 4'| in., W, in. by 'S-J- in. Bought '{Miifeiim . 
of the: Collegio Romano). 
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Italian^ This is a fine bronze of the earlier years of the ibth, or perhaps 
the laft decade of the 15th century, and may be Northern Italian. 
There is that about it which recalls fome of the figures on Riccio’s 
candelabrum at Padua. Plate XV.) 

7433 - ’61. 

L amp. Bronze. Formed as a male winged fphinx, from 
whofe bread: the beak' protrudes ; on the bearded head is 
a cap, from beneath which a loop extends and is attached to 
the back to form a handle ; curling pointed wings are at the 
fides. From the Monville Colledtion. Italian. About 1 500. 
H. 8f in., L. 9I in., W. 3-| in. 

This is alfo a quaint but fine model. The bafe is a modern addition, 
and a portion of the tail has been reftored. 

4409. ’57. 

L amp. Bronze. In fhape a grotefque dragon, the mouth 
of which forms the burner. On a bafe of antique fer- 
pentine. Italian (Florentine). i6th century. H. 5] in., W. 
6 in. by 3 in. Bought, 12/. 

A queer eccentric fancy, ably modelled and worked in bronze. The 
tail, which has been broken and reftored, curls over the back to form 
the handle. (^See Plate XV.) 

180. ’66. 

L amp. Bronze. Formed as an afiPs head, round the neck 
of which a dwarf, with Phrygian cap, is clinging ; the 
handle a twifted vine ftem, which alfo garlands the brute’s head ; 
on pedeftai of ftained wood. Italian. 1 6th century. H. 3 in., 
Lf in. Bought, 10/. 

This is probably after an antique model in terra-cotta. The fame, 
fomewhat varied, not unfrequently occurs in colledfions ; two, both 
differing from this, are in that of the writer. This is a good example. 
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3631. ’56. 


L amp, with Cover. Bronze, after the antique. The 
handle is formed as a fhell between two dolphins ; on 
the cover is a baf-relief, reprefenting a facrifice to Hermes ; the 
fides are enriched with a fringe of tritons, &c. ; the beak formed 

C I C 

as a fhell. Underneath is the infcription jqMS ’ ^ 


Italian. 


laurel leaf above and below. Italian. Early i6th century. 
H. I in., L. 5f in., W. 2I- in. Bought, 2/. 4^. 


4700. ’59. 

L amp. Bronze. Formed as an efcalop fhell, furmounted 
by a feated figure of Vulcan blowing a bellows at the 
flame ; his anvil, hammer, and tongs are by his fide ; beneath 
the beak is a mafk and fall of wreathage ; the attachment to 
the pillar and foot (now wanting) is in form of a dolphin. 
Italian (Florentine). i6th century. H. 55- in., W. 5 in. by 
3 in. Bought (Mufeum of the Collegio Romano). 

This is a clever model by an able hand, vigoroufly touched ; the 
head of the figure has been loft and is reftored in wax. 

4410. ’57. 

L amp. Bronze. The lamp boat-fhaped, furmounted by a 
flatuette of a cupid, it is fupported on a balufter-formed 
ftem decorated with foliated and fcale ornament, and rifing 
from the union of three lions’ paw feet. Italian (Florentine). 
jEnd of 15th or early i6th century. H. ii|- in., W. 6| in. by 
6 in. Bought, 3/. I o.f. 

The lamp is boat-fhaped with a burner at either end ; it is enriched 
with acanthus foliage and furmounted by a figure of a nude boy. 
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Italian. 


Here again it is hard to fay whether the ftem and the lamp originally 
belonged to each other ; they are of the fame time, workmanfhp, and 
patina ; but a member feems wanting between the balufter and the lamp, 
which are now attached by an iron fcrew replacing the old. 

This is a fair example of the model, now rarely met with in its 
entirety. One fuch, but not fine/ is in the Florentine Colledlion. A 
better belongs to the writer. 

574- ’65. 

L amp. Bronze. A negro’s head furmounting a balus- 
tered pillar, enriched with mouldings, malks, &c., with 
triple root-like foot on which lizards crawl. Florentine. End 
of 15th or firft quarter of i6th century. H. in., L. 8|- in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledion), 15/. 

With the exception of the hinged cover this appears to be in its 
original entirety. The balufter ftem is enriched with birds, &c. in 
relief j the root-like foot has a lizard on each of its three members. It 
is an uncommon model, but doubtlefs derived from an antique original ; 
the negro’s head from a terra-cotta or bronze lamp. 


4384. ’57. 

L amp. Bronze, mounted on an eagle’s claw. The head 
of a satyr with foliated beard and eyebrows, whofe mouth 
forms the burner ; a hinged cover to the oil hole is on the 
crown. It has been attached to an eagle’s claw foot of dif- 
ferent workmanfhip. Italian. i6th century. H. 8|- in., L. 
yf in., W. 6 in. Bought, 6/. 

This lamp is of a well-known type, derived from the antique, but 
more carefully finifhed than is ufual. 

’%• 

L amp. Bronze. The pedeftal ornamented with terminal 
figures, garlands, &c. ; the lamp formed as a dragon 
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with a murex fliell on the point of its tail. Italian. About Italian. 

1570. H, 13 in. Bought (Soulages Colleftion)^ 15/. 

The lower part forms a candleftick, and coniifts of a triangular 
pedeftal, with female winged terminals at the angles, terminating in 
leafage and ftrapwork and connedted by falls of fruit and flowers. A 
vafe-ftiaped ftem rifes from a ftage above thefe, and is decorated with 
whole length figures alternating with goats’ heads. 

This was, perhaps, originally furmounted by the nozzle of the 
candlefirick, which has been replaced by the figure of a dragon, of 
earlier workmanfhip, the tail of which, bent to the purpofe, now flip- 
ports a murex fliell, which originally belonged to an inkftand, and is 
of a different coloured bronze. 

It is to be regretted that this lamp, which has manifeftly been made 
up of fragments alien to each other, fliould have been feledled to illus- 
trate this clafs of objects in bronze, in the Gems of the Art Treafures 
Exhibition at Manchefter.” No. 564 is the companion, imperfedt, 
a candleftick, fimilarly furmounted by a lamp of different form. 


564. ’65. 

L amp or Candleftlck. Bronze. The pedeftal ornamented 
with terminal figures, garlands, &c. ; the upper part 
formed as a grotefque figure of a flren. Italian. About 1570. 
H. 14 in., L. 5 in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 18/. 

The lamp is formed as a firen or mermaid, the tail rifing over the 
back in S form, and having a loop at the top for fufpenfion, a projedting 
beak extends from the breaft. 

The candleftick portion is precifely fimilar to that of No. 563, into 
this the lamp has been inferted by foldering a piece of brafs beneath. 


4858. ’59. 

L amp. Brafs. Vafe-fhaped, with four burners. Aiding on 
a high ftem which rifes from a circular foot and with 
handle above ; fnuiFers, &c. are fufpended from the ftem by 
chains. Modern Italian, after an old pattern. H. 24 |- in., 
diam. of bafe, 5f in. Bought, 8 J. 8i^. 

Thefe elegant, lamps are in general ufe throughout Italy, 
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Italian. 


Danijh. 


5441 - ’ 59 - 

L amp. Brafs. With three burners, extinguifher, fnufFers, 
and cleaning wire attached by chains to central ftem. 
Modern Italian, after the ancient pattern, H. 24 in,, diameter 
of bafe, 6 in. Bought, yr. id. 

5442. ' S 9 ' 

L amp. Brafs. With two burners, and projedting hook in 
fhape of a ferpent grafped by a hand. Ancient pat- 
tern. Modern Italian. H. 11 in., diam. of bafe, 5 in. 
Bought, yj. id. 

1 276. ’72. 

L amp. Brafs, bronzed. Of flattened globular form, with 
three projeding burners furmounted by swans’ heads, 
and having bearded mafks beneath. On the top are figures of 
Minerva and Cupid ; on the fides claflical fubjects in relief. 
H. 2|-in., diam. 4^ in. Given by Mr. A. S. Drey, Munich. 

A modern Italian or German imitation of the renaijfance. 


LANTERNS. 

DANISH. 

537- ’69- 

L antern and Cafe. Folding, portable. Brafs, open- 
work and engraved ; with planes of talc ; at the top of 
each fide is the crown, monogram, and fupporters of King 
Chriftian VII. of Denmark. The cafe is of iron, brafs mounted. 
Danifh. iy66-i8o8. H. pf in., diam. 6|- in. Bought, 10/. 
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The lantern is fexagonal, compofed of brafs plates enclofing panes Danijh. 

of talc or mica^ and ornamented with pierced and engraved work of 
foliage, and the royal monogram fupported by lions and furmounted by 
the crown. An inner top of openwork is covered by a hinged lid 
engraved with figures of Hope and a female bearing a yoke, and infcribed 
beneath GEDULT.’’ 

The fides, bottom, and top are all hinged, faftening together with 
hooks or folding up to be placed in the outer cafe. This latter, made 
of iron mounted in brafs, has an arched cover fhutting with a fnap. 


FLEMISH. 

467^. ’58. 

L antern. Brafs. of hexagonal form, decorated with Fkmijh. 

Gothic openwork tracery ; and engraved with figures of 
four faints, infcribed refpectively S. PETR VS . S. GLEE . 

S.' QUATELINA . S. PAVLLVS. A pointed window in 
the front. Flemifli. About 1500. H. io-| in., W. 4I7 in. 

Bought, 5/. i^s. 

This curious lantern is in a perfeddy original ftate, except that clean- 
ing has rubbed down the engraved defigns. 


FRENCH OR ITJLIJN. 


L 


ANTERN. 


1503. 53. 

Brafs. Cylindricalj furmounted by a domed 
cover pierced with holes, and ring handle. The fides 
are divided into eight panels by turned pilafters connedled by 
arching, three of which are glazed and the remainder pierced 
with holes ; a door opens behind, and like the lid is hinged. 
French or Italian (Venetian?). Late 17th century. H. 
iiin., diam. 5 in. Bought, 3/. 13^. 6 d. 


French 

or 

Italian, 
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LECTERN. 

FLEMISH. 

^ 759 - ’ 55 - 

Flemijh. T ECTERN or Reading Deik. Caft brafs. Of bracket 
L.V form, the defk perforated with fcroll work of inter- 
twined and fymmetrically arranged foliage, and fuftained by a 
corded arm. Flemifti. 17th century. H. i ft. 7 in., W. 
I ft. 6 ^ in. Bought, 2/. $s. 


LOCK PLATES, ESCUTCHEONS, &c. 

ENGLISH. 

5405- ’ 59 - 

EngUJh. T OCK. Engraved brafs. Foliated fcroll openwork over 
1 V Heelplate. Signed " Johannes Wilkes de Birmingham 
fecit.” Englifti. Firft half of i8th century. L. 7|- in., W. 
4|-in. Bought, 6/. 

Nos, 5403-4 are the hinges of the fame door furniture. 


5403- ’ 59 - 

H inge. Brafs, engraved, and worked in open floral fcroHs 
in relief, laid upon a blue fteel ground. Englifh. 
Firft half of i8th century. lof in. by 5 in. Bought, 3/. 

5404. ’59. 

H inge. Brafs, engraved, and wrought in floral fcroll 
openwork, mounted on a fteel plate. Englifti. Firft 
half of 1 8th century. 1 of in. by 5 in. Bought, 3/. 







Escutcheons. 


4013- 55 - 

L ock Plate, Door Handle, and pair of Efcutcheons, 
Gilt brafs. From a door at Somerfet Houfe. A medal- 
lion head of George III. on the fwing guard of the keyhole ; 
the efcutcheon for the handle, furrounded by wreaths and fcrolis 
of leafage, is furmounted by the crown ; the knob handies 
of oval form are enriched with moulding patterns. Englifh. 
About 1770-8. L. of handle, 6 in., efcutcheon, 7 in. by 6 in. 
Transferred by the Board of Works. 


Englijh. 


ITALIAN. 

S7S°- '39- 

L ock Efcutcheon. The lower portion. Bronze, chifel- Italian, 
led and gilt. Italian. i6th century. 4|- in. by in. 

Bought (Soulages Colledtion), i/. 

Centred by a female mafk fupporting a balket of flowers, and fur- 
rounded by ftrapwork foliation, &c. elegantly arranged. {See Etching.) 

4817, 481 7^!. ’57. 

E scutcheon Plate and Hafp for a Lock. Bronze. 

The plate ornamented with two recumbent figures and 
trophies, malks, vafes, &c. ; the hafp with a female figure 
bearing flowers call: in rilievo. Italian. i6th century (r). 

Plate, 7 in. by 7 in. ; hafp, 8|- in. by i:|- in. Bought. 

From a good model, perhaps of earlier date than this calling, which 
has not been chafed. 


E scutcheon Plate and Hafp for a Lock. Gilt bronze. 

With trophies and allegorical figures in relief. Italian. 
i6th century (.^*). lof in. by 7 in. Bought, 7/. 

Duplicate of No. 4817. ’57, and probably alio a funmnlage of ais 


earlier original. 



Italian. 


Englijh. 


Flemijh* 
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MIRRORS. 

HALIAN. 

4243. ’57. 

IRROR. A plate of polifhed metal, Italian. 15th 
or 1 6th century, i ft. 10 in. by i ft. 6 in. Bought, 


7697- ’61. 

M irror. Bumilhed metal, on which is executed a 
painting in oil of the Temptation of Adam and Eve. 
Italian. i6th century. H. loj in., L. 12 in. Bought 
(Soulages Colleftion), 5/. 

Like the ancients, the Italians of the 15th and i6th centuries re- 
tained the ufe of mirrors made of a burnifhed mixed metal. Looking- 
glafles were a later fafliion. 


i^For the Martelll Mirror by Donatello., fee has reliefs, p. 58.) 


MONUMENTAL TABLETS. 
ENGLISH. 

5781- ’S 9 - 

F igure, Brafs, engraved. The monumental effigy of a 
knight in armour, his feet refting on a dog, a fword by 
his fide, and a collar of SS. round his neck. Englifh. About 
1445. H. 2 ft. 8 in., W. 10 in. Bought, 12/. 

FLEMISH. 

4447. ’58. 

S HIELD of Arms. Champleve engraving on brafs ; 
within a quatrefoil. Flemiffi. 15th century. (From 







Monumental Tablets. 


17.3 


a fepulchral brafs from the neighbourhood of Malines.) Diam. Flemi/h. 
4f in. Bought, 11s. 

The arms are, quarterly, ift and 4th, five mullets in crofs, on the 

ift an efcutcheon in the dexter chief j 2nd and 3rd harry pily ; the 
tints are not indicated. 


4448. ’58. 

S HIELD of Arms. Champleve engraving on brafs ; 

within a quatrefoil. Flemilh. 15th century. (From 
a fepulchral brafs from the neighbourhood of Malines.) Diam. 
4J’ in. Bought, I2i*. 

The fliield is divided per fefs, in chief a demi-lion rampant charged 
with a ftar 5 in bafe three round buckles, placed two and one. 


GERMAN, 

7796- ’63. 

M onumental Roundel. Bronze ; painted and German, 
gilt. In the centre a figure of an angel holding two 
armorial fiiields ; around the border an infcription in German ; 
black and gold frame. German, probably Nuremberg. About 
1500. Diam, without frame, 14^ in. Bought, 21/. 

In the centre, framed by a quatrefoil, the angles of which are filled 
in with Gothic foliage, is the figure of a boy angel in high relief, draped 
in a red robe, and with curling golden hair j the face and hands are 
coloured after nature. He holds a fhield of arms by each hand, that in 
the right bears, per pale or and purpure, three fiflies naiant counter- 
changed. The fliield in the left hand is charged, on a field fable a 
chevron terminated at the point by a crofs Maltefe, between three ftars 
of fix points or. The outer edge has a corded moulding, between which 
and the quatrefoil is a band of infcription in Gothic charadfer, which 
reads : ' . tlll& ^ 

f €i0t ♦ . 
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German. A well preferved and good example of a Angular clafs of local 
monumental works, frequently remarkable for their elegance of defigii 
and the fkilful manner in which the metal work has been executed. In. 
this fpecimen the cafting has been effedled with great fuccefs ; the high 
finifh of the detail and the elaborate under-cutting are alfo excellent. 
(& Plate XXIIL) 

191. '66. 

T ablet. Brafs. a fepulchral tablet, engraved with the 
figures of the Virgin and Child, St. Peter, Solomon, 
or David and a prieft Armorial bearings and dedicatory in- 
fcription beneath. German. Dated 1535. H. 2 ft. in., 
W. I ft io-| in. Bought, 20/. 

Mary and her Child, who holds a crofs, are beneath a canopy, on 
which figures are depicted reprefenting the Annunciation ; on her right 
St. Peter, on her left a king, Solomon or David j a prieft kneels in 
front. Beneath is a fliield of arms hanging from a vafe , the charges, 
partly enamelled, are a chief paly, argent, and noir ; on a mount in 
bafe an ox proper (?). An infcription in Gothic letters reads — 

dFinutoit iStmtUv $t 11 11:11^ 

iyitim JSftiiii kimtet mate pru es 

.. ©6 lit mitm mim aomitu mtinmiteMnm 

^vemeemB citirntD kie kern tilttma 

his being tranflated reads — 

OSKENS 

Henry (Hoskins ?) precentor and canon of this Church 

WHILE HE LIVED, CAUSED ME TO BE MADE 5 PRAY FOR HIM. PIe 
DIED A.D. ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE, 
REALLY ON THE LAST DAY OF NOVEMBER. 


MORTARS. 

GERMJK 

1166. ’64. 

TV yr ORTAR. Bronze. With two fquare loop handles. 
IV JL It is ornamented with reliefs of the Virgin and Child, 






jWORTAFl. BELi, NET/L. Gf Er\M/lNf orTLE/^ . I5U . JH,6 4 iu 
COLl^ il'JS-'SSj 

\ TEdiT. 


Mortars. ^75 

and the Crucifixioiij beneath Gothic cufped arched canopies; 
a row of mafks round the bafe. German. Firft half of 1 5th 
century. H. 8^ in.j W., including handles, S-g- in. Bought, 
il. Bs. 

An early example of unufual height compared to its diameter. 

3176. ’55. 

M ortar and Peftle. Bell metal. The mortar has two 
fquare hoop handles, and is decorated with belts of 
foliated Gothic and beaded moulding, and with figures re- 
prefenting the Martyrdom of St. Sebaftian, the infant St. John, 
Sufanna and the Elders, and the Magdalen. On the outer edge 
of the lip is the infcription in Gothic charadler, ** ♦ 

n'ri)ter ♦ iait ♦ > me ♦ fieri ♦ fecit beneath which 

^gehmim ♦ ftati'seren ♦ me ♦ feeit ♦ ano ♦ Um * m ♦ ♦ 

jIP* German or Flemilh work. Dated. 1540. H. y-J in., 
diam. 9^ in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), 5/. 

2175- ’ 55 - 

M ortar. Bell metal. Decorated with Gothic leafage 
moulding, a Ihield fupported by two angels, and 
monfter-headed handles ; it bears round the rim the infcription 
in Gothic charader, ** Slrilt JSbjaiE iBOrOtbea ^|)lt 
frouto "F ’’ and round the bafe " anno . domini . mccccgxlv.” 
German or Flemilh. Dated 1545. H, 6^ in., diam. fig in. 
Bought (Bernal Golledion), 4/. 15^. 

A fine example and in excellent prefervation, thanks, perhaps, to 
the careful Dorothea and fucceeding goodwives. (-S«<? Etching.) 

ITALIAN. 

II. ’69. 

M ortar. Bronze, which has been gilt. Inverted bell- 
Ihaped, with fingle foliated loop handle and malk 
beneath ; round the fides is an arcade of cufped and foliated 


German. 


Italian. 
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Italian, arches fpringing from twifted columns, each contains a fhield 
bearing the fame arms; round the rim and bafe are two in- 
fcriptions. Italian. Dated 1468. H. 4|- in.; diam. of 
lip, 5-| in. Bought, 24/. 

The fiiields bear, in chief a label of four points, between which are 
fleurs-de-lis; in fefs a lion paflfant gardant, tenant a fleur-de-lis, and 
over all a bendlet or garter ; beneath are five efciitcheons ; in bafe, vair 
ancient? 

The infcription on the rim reads — domini ^ liberocti ♦ de- 

MANASSEis LEVW (legm for eegj^m probably intended) ♦ doctor 
INTERANENSIS ♦ GENERALISE MARCHIE ♦ ANCONITANE ^ LOCVM- 
TENENTIS E , 

At the bafe,— et fecit ♦ gvidvcivs ♦ francisci ♦ de fab- 

RIANO * MCCCCLXVIII ♦ 

An unufually fine mortar and of good defign. 


10. ’69. 

M ortar. Bronze. Around it is a ring of dancing 
Bacchic boys, between two armorial and coronetted 
Ihields. Italian. 15th or early 1 6th century. H. 3 in.; 

diam. of lip, 4f in. Bought, 16/. 

Thefe figures are moulded from thofe on the well-known fmall 
pedeftal afcribed to Donatello, but are roughly caft and now almoft 
deftroyed by wear and illufage. 

The fhield of arms is impaled, the dexter fide is vair-en-point, the 
fmifter fhield quartering the Medici Jiemma in the fecond and third 
places with another which is now obliterated. 


7846. ’61, 

M ortar. Bronze. Ornamented in relief, with a frieze 
of dancing boys, two of whom play cymbals ; the 
handles formed as terminals ,v the lip and bafe moulded. Italian. 
i6th century. H. 8 J in., diam. ii in. Bought, 5/. 


Mountings. 
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7847. ’61. 

M ortar and Peftle. Bronze, The mortar has two Italian. 

corded fcroll handles^ and is furrounded with fourteen 
proje(5ting ribs ; round the outfide of the rim is infcribed, 

“ Opus JuLiANi Denavi, Florentini mcccclxxx.” H. of 
mortar, 4 in., Diam. 5 in., L. of peftle, y-J in. Bought, 2/. 8 j. 


7848. ’61. 

M ortar. Bronze. With two chafed ftrapwork handles, 
and a fpout ; furrounded by a belt of leaves, above 
which is one of heads, high in relief Around the rim is 
infcribed + opus • Julian: * Mariocti • Florentini . 
Mcccccxv. H. 4|- in., diam. 6 in. Bought, 3/. 


MOUNTINGS. 

VARIOUS. 

4430. ’58. 

M ounting (portion of), Brafs. From an angle Various. 

of a cafket ; two pierced Gothic feneftral ornaments, 
with crocheted pediments, 14th century. 3|- in. by i|- in. 

Bought, Ss. 

S62S- ’56- 

P LAQUE. Gilt bronze. With ftrapwork edging, a ter- 
minal and other figures, grotefques, &c. in relief; 
portion of the metal mountings of fome utenfil. Italian or 
German. About 1560. 5 in, by 2f in. Bought, 3/. 

B. M 
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Various, 


261 y. ’56. 

M ounting for an ejcareiu or girdle purfe, of gilt 
metal ; with fwivel at the top, and efcalloped edge. 
Italian or French. Early i6th century. 4f in. by 4f in. 
Bought, il. \%s. 


5749 - ’ 59 - 

F igure. Bronze, gilt. A fyren caryatid, emerging from 
a feftooned and foliated bafe. A decorative mount, pro- 
bably one of the angle pieces to a calket or pilafter. Italian. 
17th century. H. 4 in., W. f in. Bought (Sdulages Col- 
ledion), i/. 

7878. ’61. 

F SCUTCHEON. Copper, of repouffe work, in relief, 
' painted in black and gold. In the centre panel a crofs 
and two chalices, fufpended by drapery ; mafks above and 
below on a framing of fcroll work, with angel terminals 
and falls of flowers. Italian. 17th century. 10 in. by 81 - in. 
Bought, lOJ. 


7879. ’61. 

E scutcheon. Copper, of repouffe work, painted in 
black and gold. In the centre two triple proceffional 
croffes in faltire, fufpended from drapery, &c., as above. 
Italian. 17th century. 10 in. by S-g- in. Bought, ioj'. 

The companion to 7878. They are probably ornamental efcutcheons 
from the fides of a funereal trophy or catafalque, or perhaps from the 
doors of preffes in a facrifty. 
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PEDESTALS. 

ITALIAN. 

568. ’65. 

P EDESTAL. Bronze, quadrangular ; the panels containing Italian 
alternately figures of fauns and bacchantes, in the manner 
of Donatello. Florentine, 15th century. H. 2|- in., diam. 

2|- in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 10/, 

This is a very beautiful objedt, and reafonably believed to be 
modelled after a defign by Donatello, it can fcarcely be the work of 
a lefs powerful hand.’’ (1. C. R.) Several examples are known, 
fome quadrangular, fome triangular ; of the latter one is in the writer’s 
colledlion. The panels of the fid es are each occupied by a figure in 
rilievo of a faun or bacchante in varied but ftrong attitudes ; beneath 
the bafe is a circular medallion bearing the head of Apollo. The fenti- 
ment is clearly derived from the antique, and rendered in a mafterly 
but charaileriftic quattro-centefque manner. 

188. ’66. 

P EDESTAL or Stand for fome objedl. Bronze, Tri- 
angular, ornamented with Tritons and other figures, 
fcroll work, &c. Italian. Firfthalf of 1 6th century. H, 5 in., 

L. of one fide, 1 3|- in. Bought, 21/, 

The centre rifes as a triangular fpreading vafe on its foot, which is 
ornamented wFth volutes and eccentric figures. Each angle is fupported 
on the head of a twice-tailed triton, with foliated arms, placed upon a 
larger bafe of the fame outline j loop and bead moulding, gadroons, and 
fiuting decorate the Tides. ■ 

This is a very beautiful model, admirably balanced in its parts, and 
harmonious as a whole. There is great vigour in the modelling of the 
figures, , Etching.), 

4,14., '’54, • 

P EDESTAL Stand for fome' objed:. Bronze^ , gilt.^^^: 

a triangular bafe of fcroll ' work, &:c. three ' winged lionefles 


M % 
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Italian, are feated, between them rifes a vafe-ftiaped pedeftal, decorated 
with falls of drapery, and furraounted by a collar fupported by 
three female terminal figures. Italian (Venetian ?). Lafl half 
of 1 6th century. H. pf in., W. 8^ in. Bought, 13/. 6 s. %d. 

A good bold defign and ably executed. 

415-. ’54- 

P EDESTAL or Stand. Bronze, gilt. In form avafe-fhaped 
pedeftal, at the bafe of which are three winged lions and 
at the top a collar fupported by three female terminal figures. 
Italian. Laft half of i6th century. H. 9I- in., W. in. 
Bought, 13/. 6^. 8</. 

The companion to No. 414. 


PEDIMENTS. 

ITALIAN. 

4366. 57. 

P EDIMENT or Creft Ornament of a Mirror Frame. 

Bronze. Pierced and chafed with foliage, figures of 
Cupids, candelabra, malks, foliated terminals, a fphinx, See. 
Italian. Firft half of i6th century. H. 7 in., W. 9 in. 
Bought, i/. 

A lamp on the upper part is a more recent adaptation. 


5739- ’59- 

P EDIMENT, triangular, in gilt bronze. The fummit for 
fufpenfion of a mirror frame. Two cupids, feated on 
ftrapwork ornament, and fupporting a Ihield of arms. Vafes 
of flowers are at the top and ends. Italian (Venetian), ifith 



Pediments, 


i8i 


century. W. gf H. yf in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), Italian 

il 

It is fomewhat coarfe in the execution. The armorial achievement 
is or (?), on a chief argent (?), a Maltefe crofs, 

Thefe bearings were ufed by the Gritti family of VenicCj their fhield 
being argent. The Dandolo fhield was gules, and alfo had the fame 
bearings. Both were Venetian families. (Coronelli.) 

5730- ’59- 

P EDIMENT. Bronze, gilt. Triangular top of a mirror 
frame. A fhield, ornamented on either fide with gro- 
tefque winged lions, is furmounted by a coronetted helmet 
bearing a Triton as creft, with fcroll above. It is fupported by 
two amorini, with fcroll work mafks, &c. Italian. i6th cen- 
tury. H. 5f in., W. 7|- in. Bought (Soulages Collection), i/. 

A pleafing compofition carefully executed. 

■ 3731- ’59- 

P EDIMENT. Bronze, gilt. Triangular top of a mirror 
frame. Two female angels, draped in richly patterned 
robes, are feated upon fcroll work of elaborate ornamentation, 
with malk centre. They fupport between them a frame, which 
has probably contained a Ihieid of arms. Above is a lion’s malk, 
to which a ring has been affixed for fufpenfion. Italian. 1 6th . 
century. H. 9fin.,W. 14 in. Bought (Soulages Collection), 

i/. 

This is a remarkably fine example of its clafs, of great elegance in 
defign, and carefully finiflied ; it is, perhaps, Venetian. 

573^- ’39- 

P EDIMENT. Bronze, gilt. The triangular fummit of 
a metal mirror frame. Two cupids holding a fhield 
amid fcroll ornament. Italian. i6th century. H. 3|- in., 

W. 5 in. Bought (Soulages Collection), i/. 
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7140. ’60. 

P EDIMENT or top of a Mirror Frarfle. Bronze. A 
compofition of two cupids feated on ftrapwork fcrolls, and 
fupporting a fhield of arms, furmounted by a vafe and orna- 
mental ring. Italian. 1 6th century. 4f in. by 4^ in. Bought, 

3 ^. 

The bearings are, on a chevron between three ravens (?) a mullet. 
The helmet bears a fimilar bird between two wings as a creft. 


PRESENTOIR. 

448. ’73. 

P RESENTOIR. Bronze, chifelled, and gilt. Fragment 
top of a prefentoir ; pear-lhaped. Three fmall hooks, in 
form of eagles’ heads, expand from the lower end, or clofe, on 
turning the fcrew above. It has been held by a figure, the 
hand of which ftill remains near the head of the fcrew. Italian. 
1 6th or 17th century. L. zf in. Bought, i p. 


SALT CELLARS. 

ITJLUN. 

4096. ’37. 

S ALT Cellar. Gilt bronze; pentagonal, the fides orna. 

mented with medallions of the Caefars in i-elief, &c. 
Italian. About 1500. H. in., W. 4 in. Bought, 4/. 16s. 
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It is fafliioned as a pentagonal plinth, with ogee and fquare bafe Italian. 
moulding, and ftanding on knob feet. Each fide is as a funken panel 
bearing a medallion, caft from an imperial Roman coin, fiirrounded with 
leafage ornament. Thefe coins are of Vitellius, Vefpafian, Claudius, 

Galba, Domitian. The top has its central funken bowl for the fait, 
with cord edging and eagles in the angles ; beneath, it is alfo enriched 
by a central rofe and a belt within a wreath of trophies. 

This is an admirable model, fimple yet harmonious in its defign, 
well balanced, and with an adaptation of its ornament fo perfedlly 
fiibjecSted to the main features of the form as to fatifty the eye in each 
particular.' 

1634. ’5-6. 

S ALT Cellar or Inkftand and Sand Box ? Gilt bronze. 

In two ftages, removable, fo as to form two diftinct 
pieces, each enriched with engraved medallions, fcrolls, &c, 

A ftamped maker’s mark occurs beneath, confifting of a negro’s 
head between C and W. North Italian. About 1520. H. 

4|- in., diam. 3|- in. Bought, 3/. 

The cylindrical lower portion is fupported on three feet formed as 
winged malks with triple lions' claws ; the drum is decorated with en- 
graved fcroll work between three wreathed medallions bearing heads of 
warriors. The upper ftage fupported by three dolphins is engraved 
with foliage, birds, &c. 

,, This is a beautiful piece of workmanfhip and of elegant defign. 

It was probably furmounted by a cover, now wanting. 


637. ’65. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. A male figure kneeling on 
a dolphin and fupporting a peden fliell on his fhoulders. 
Italian. About 1 560. H. 7f in., W. 5 in. Bought (Soulages 
Colledion), 25/. 

On a circular plinth having waves on its upper furface and edged by 
egg-and-dart and leaf-and-dart mouldings, is an aged male figure, 
without attributes, nude but bearded, his right knee refting upon a 
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Italian, dolphin’s head, the left upon the creature’s back. A large pe< 3 :en fliell 

is fupported on Ms head and fuftained by his outfpread arms. 

^ ^ ^ ^ modelling is executed with care and abilityj although the 

aftion of the figure is fomewhat conftrained. There is a ^^go” about 
the whole compofition which ftamps it as a mailer’s work, and much 
in the manner of Giovanni da Bologna (1525-1608), of whom it is 
not unworthy. In the writer’s poffefiion is a gilt fait cellar, perhaps 
Venetian, and of equal excellence, A triton, with double fcaley extre- 
mities beftrides a tortoife 5 he trumpets with a conch fliell, while holding 
an efcalop to contain the fait. It is a remarkably vigorous and compadl 
model. (5^^ Plate XXIV.) 


638. ’65. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. Formed as a youthful but 
mufcular male figure kneeling on the right knee, and with 
upraifed arms fupporting a clam fiiell on his neck and fhoulders. 
Florentine. About 1560. H. SJ in., L. 5|- in., W. 4 in. 
Bought (Soulages Colledion), 10/. 

This alfo is an admirable model. A feries of thefe artiftic gilt 
fait cellars muft have been made for fome noble table ; two of them are 
here, another is in the writer’s colledlion, and a fourth, as he is in- 
formed, was recently fold in London at a very high price (over loo/.). 
The writer alfo poffefles the original in bronze from which thefe were 
caft ; it is carefully modelled and finilhed by the artifPs hand, and 
doubtlefs, the work of a mafter (perhaps John of Bologna), who had 
derived infpiration from the fchool of Michael Angelo. {See Plate 
XXIV.) 


’65. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. Formed as a youthful and 
beardlefs male figure kneeling and fupporting a clam 
Ihell. Florentine. About 1560. H. 8 J in., L. 51 in., W. . 
4 in. Bought (Soulages Colledfion), 10/. 

The companion to No. 628, and of the fame model. 
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630. ’65. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. Formed as a nude figure 
kneeling on the left knee, his arras raifed and fup- 
porting a clam ftiell on his neck and flioulders. Florentine. 
About 1560. H. 6|- in., W. 4 in. Bought (Soulages Col- 
ledlion), 5/. 

A fmaller and less vigorous model than Nos. 628-9, *^be fame 
ideal ; varied alfo in the pofe, which is more conftrained, and in the 
details j a mouftache and fmall double beard are on the face. Thefe 
may be from a defign by the fame artift, or the work of a pupil in the 
fame Audio. 


631. ’63. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze, gilt. Formed as a nude figure 
kneeling on the left knee and with raifed arms fupport- 
ing a clam Ihell on his neck and flioulders. Florentine. About 
1560. H. 6|- in. Bought (Soulages Colledion), 5/. 

The companion to No. 630, and fimilar. 


634. ’63. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. Three Tritons, fupporting 
fhells, furround a central ftem, which rifes from a tri- 
angular plinth, and is furmounted by a figure of Jupiter. 
Venetian. About 1570. H. 12 in., diam. 9 in. Bought 
(Soulages Colleftion), 25/. 

On a triangular plinth, ornamented with ftrapwork, malks, &c. 
and fupported at the angles by fea-horfes, are three ftatuettes of Tritons, 
furrounding a central balufter-fliaped pillar, bearing an armorial fliield 
and each fupporting an efcalop fliell j thefe at their junAion are fur- 
mounted by a triangular pedeftal on which is a ftatuette of Jupiter. 
The ornamental mafks on the bafe and the faces of the Tritons are in 
filver. 
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S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. On a triangular pliiitli fiip- 
ported at the angles by fea-horfes are three statuettes 
of Tritons furroundiiig a central pillar ; above is a ftatuette 
of Venus with a dolphin. The ornamental malks and faces of 
the Tritons are in filver. Venetian, About 1570. H. 12 in.^ 
diam. 9 in. Bought (Soulages Colledion)^ 125/, 

This is the companion and precifely fimilar in all its details to 
No. 624, except in the furmounting figure. 

There is no reafon for doubting that thefe are in their original com- 
pletenefsj with the exception of a repaired fracture, and although fome- 
what coarfely executed they are fine examples of their clafs. The 
viciflitudes to which fuch objedls have been expofed, and the fa£l: of 
their having been formed of feparate callings put together and attached 
by fcrews eafily removed, render thefe large Venetian drageoirs extremely 
rare when perfedl ; in pairs Hill more fo. The writer is fortunate in 
pofleffing one of great elegance, its defign of fimilar general charadler 
to thofe under notice but more carefully elaborated. The efcalop fhells 
are of filver, and Neptune is the furmounting deity. An engraving of 
it is the nth plate in the Catalogue of the Uzielli Colledlion by Mr. 
J. C. Robinfon, . 


626, ’65. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt. Four figures kneeling on 
a fquare bafe, fupport a farcophagus-fhaped vafe, above 
■which is another and a furmounting cover enriched with 
trophies, &c. Venetian. About 1580. H. I7f in., W. 7-I in. 
Bought (Soulages Collection), 20/. 

The fquare pedeftal is adorned with ftrapwork, maiks, and foliage ; 
the four kneeling male figures uphold a fquare farcophagus-fliaped vale, 
having a circular cavity above and figures of cupids at the angles (all 
four modern reftorations) ; the fides of this are repoufle and engraved 
with marine fubjeAs. It is furmounted by another ftage, table-lhaped, 
upheld by four female terminals with lions’ feet, and enriched with 
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fcroll work 5 this alfo has its circular bafin and is again furmounted by Italian^ 
a pyramidal cover borne on helmeted terminals and decorated with 
trophies repoufTe ; on the fummit is an orb which has probably borne a 
figure or an ornament. 

In the main it is perhaps complete, but a central fupport between 
the kneeling figures is wanting, and fome of the details are reftorations. 

The workmanlhip is coarfe, but the outlines and general efFedt are 
good ; it is important alfo from its fize. 

633. ’63. 

S ALT Cellar. Bronze gilt Three Tritons fupporting 
peften fhells^ furmounted. by a ftatuette of Mars. 

Italian. i6th century. H. lof in. Bought (Soulages Col- 
ledion), loL 

Made up of fragments brought together to form an incomplete 
whole. The plinth is wanting, and the three Tritons have been 
originally placed round a central pillar ; the furmounting figure is not of 
the fame origin as the other parts. The knobs, as feet, are modern, fo 
is the attachment of the fliells to the Tritons ; thefe are tied together 
below by wire. 

57 ^ 7 - ' 59 - 

S ALT Cellar, the upper ftage only. Bronze gilt. The 
bafin for the fait is fupported by four terminal figures, 
with wreaths of flowers between ; above rifes a four fided obelifk 
of open arabefque fcroll work fupporting a figure of a boy. 

Italian (Venetian). End of 1 6th or early 17th century. H. 

I of in., W. 3f in. Bought (Soulages Colleflion), iL 

The workmanlhip and defign of all the different parts would 
warrant the conclufion that they belong to each other, and are from the 
fame piece. Some fmall member, as a ball or globe, may originally 
have been placed between the pyramid and its furmounting boy. 
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SALVERS. 

ENGLISH. 

138. ’64. 

Englijh. O ALVER. Gilt metal, with furrounding border of foliage. 

By G. Webfter. Englifh. Prize objed in the Society 
of Arts Exhibition, 1863. Diam. 19 in. Bought, 6/. 6 j. 


FLEMISH. 

7843. ’61. 

Flemijh. O ALVER. Brafs or latten. Embofled with double border 
vZ/ of ovals and dots conneded by punched chainwork 
. and ftars ; in the centre are figures, in relief, of the two 
Jewifli fpies bearing the grapes from the promifed land, fur- 
rounded by a belt leafage. Flemifh. Laft half of i6th cen- 
tury. Diam. a if in. Bought, 5/. 

This is a large example, a good deal rubbed by wear, of a 
numerous clafs of ornamented falvers ; their form in fedion differs from 
the German and from the Italian. The whole of the ornamentation 
feems to have been executed by beating fimply, or into a hollow mould, 
and by punching tools, with the flight exception of the outline of the 
figures which is fometimes fharpened by touches of the graver. 

Important manufadories of various veffels in copper and in latten 
or brazen ware exifted at Dinant, Tournai, BrulTels, and Bruges during 
the coiirfe of the I4th5 15^5 and i6th centuries, and alfo at Bouvigiie 
on the Meufe. This dilh, certain candlefticks, and other objects in like 
material, believed to be of Flemifh make and defcribed under their 
feveral heads in this Catalogue, may, with great probability, be afcribed 
to, one or other of thofe' localities, the produdtions of which were known 
far and wide zs Din anderies. But we muft not blind ourfelves to the 
fa£t that in Central Germany, at Augfburg, and at Nuremberg:, and 
alfo in the north of Italy large quantities of fomewhat fimilar wares 
were produced. ' ^ It, is now extremely difficult, in the abfeiice of figned 
and., dated exanipies, to . determine as ,to which locality a particular 
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fpecimen may be afEgned. We can only infer as to their probable attri*- Flemijh> 
bution, from the quaint charadfer of the forms, the ornamentation, 
and the workmanfhip, after comparifon of various pieces with each 
other and with well fubftantiated typical examples. 

FRENCH. 

2^21. ’48. 

S MALL Salver. Bronze, caft. A central medallion por- French. 

trait of Francis I. ; border of arabefques with four 
heads in medallion. French. 1848, (Meflrs. Eck and 
Durand.) Diam. 8-|in. Bought. 


1187. ’64. 

S ALVER or Plateau. Grounded in gold, with intertwining 
branches of laurel in filver, furrounding medallion por- 
traits of the Kings of France around a larger central medallion 
of King Louis Philippe. Two highly raifed oak wreaths border 
the rim. French. By Wiefe of Paris. About 1845-8. 

Diam. 2 ft. 8 in. Bought, 40/. 

A huge ungainly thing, carefully but coldly executed in the details, 
which are ill diftributed and balanced for the general effeA. 

GERMAN. 

5764. ’59. 

S ALVER. Latten or brafs, circular. With raifed centre German. 

furrounded by radiating embofled gadroons and inter- 
vening leaves, within a belt of unconneAed infcriptions in 
German text ; the fides impreffed with hollow gadroons, and 
the rim plain. Firft quarter of 1 6th century. Diam. ^ ^ 

18 in. Bought, I ij. 4<f. 
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Germcin^ Augfburg or Nuremberg work of the early part of the 1 6th century. 

This is a charaileriftic example of an article of manufa6lure5- which 
appears to have been exported in large quantity to Italy and other parts 
of Europe 5 numerous fpecimens may even now be met with in that 
country, the bands of infcription ordinarily confift of a. few words re- 
peated, fometimes fcripture texts, and are doubtlefs intended merely as 
ornament. The name has been obferved on fome 

by Mr. Weale, but whether referring to the great Reformer or to a 
Flemifli or German manufadlurer of that name is. uncertain, as it was 
not connedied with a date or locality. Some of thefe brazen difhes 
are of earlier date, of the 15th century j one belonging to Mr, Franks 
is dated I3lli3 . 1487. Their ufe has not yet been fatisfactdrily 
explained. They have been called alms diflies,” b^t their ufe for 
colledling alms is doubtful, as a rule. It has been fuppofed, and not 
without reafon, that they may have been held beneath the officiating 
prieft’s hands when wafhed by means of the lavacrum^ but it is remark- 
able that no correfponding ewers should have been preferved. The 
writer is inclined to take a more fecular view, believing that they may 
have been made to adorn the drejjoir^ or to hand fcented water to the 
guefts. The reader is referred to the note to No. 7842, on page 188. 
Thefe diflies fometimes occur with the armorial bearings of their 
former owners enamelled in the centre. 

57 %- ’ 59 - 

S ALVER. Latten or brafsj circular. With raifed central 

flower of gadrooned leaves^ concentric Gothic infcriptioUj 
and two circles of punched leaf ornament. German. Late 
1 5th century or early 1 6th century. DIam, i8 in. Bought, 
iis. 

This is of the fame form and character as No. 5764. ’59. 


5766. ’59. 

S ALVER. Latten or brafs, circular. With raifed central 
rofette of embolTed gadroons, furrounded by two belts 
of infcription in Gothic charadter, which however convey no 
meaning ; the fides alfo beaten in hollow gadroons. German. 
1 5th or early 1 6th century. Diam. i6| in. Bought, iij. 
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Of the fame period and general charadter^ but differing in form German^ 
from No. 5765, It has been tinned. 

3060. 55. 

S ALVER. Latten or brafs. Having a raifed gadrooned 
rofe centre^ and band of ornamental infcription in 
Gothic charader, German. Late 15th or early 16th century. 

Diam. 19 in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), 6/. 

On the centre has been affixed a plate of filver engraved and 
coloured with tranflucent enamel, having a mafk and a cherub*s head 
between two fbields of the fame arms, viz., per bend gules and bendy 
indented, in chief a lion paffant bendways. Thefe are probably in- 
tended for thofe of the Rucelai of Florence, the lower divifion of 
whofe fhield, however, is barry, indented, or, and azure. (Pafferini.) 

The difh is probably of Augfburg or Nuremberg manufadure, the 
enamelled filver centre is Italian and was probably added after its impor- 
tation into that country. 

5995^. ’56. 

S ALVER. Latten or bronze. Embofled with a rofette 
of fpiral gadroonSj to the centre of which a coloured 
enamel medallion has been attached^ reprefenting Hercules and 
fo infcribed ; the hollow alfo is impreffed with fpiral gadroons, 
and the rim ftamped with a leafage border ; a moulded edging 
would feem to have been fubfequently fuperadded. German. 

Firfb quarter of 1 6th century. Diam. 17 in. Bought, 7/. 4^. 

This falver is alfo of German make ; the enamelled medallion may 
have been added as an additional ornament in Italy. 


3059. ’55. 

S ALVER. Brafs, repouffe. With two efcutcheons of 

arms with mantlings, and dated 1539. German. 
Diam. i8|-in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), 3/. 15J. 

One fhield bears four annulets, and is furmounted by a helmet with 
the creft, a demi ibex erafed holding an annulet in the mouth (Mofto 
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of Venice . ? . (Coronelli)). The other bears an arm embowed in 
armour iffuing from a cloud, and tenant a fabre; the creft is a wolf- 
hound fejant, on a double horned helmet. 

A ftamped leafage moulding is on the rim 5 this moulding is the 
fame as that ufed upon the diflies with a raifed central rofe, as Nos. 
5764-5. ’59, which would imply a fimilar origin. 

7844. ’6i. 

S ALVER. Latten or brafs, of beaten work. In the 
centre a flower-like bofs furrounded by four leaf-fhaped 
lobes, between which are thiftles and fmall flowerets. German. 
Firft half of 1 6th century. Diam. in. Bought, 3/. 

In form this approaches to the Italian, but in the general charafter 
and ornamentarion it is more nearly allied to the falvers, Nos. 2059. ’55 
and 574. ’72, and may probably be of Nuremberg manufadure. 


574. ’73. 

S ALVER. Copper, repoufle. In the centre a fliield of 
arms with helmet, lambrequin, and creft; furrounded 
by two raifed headings, between which is an engraved infcrip- 
tion, and by a circle of gadrooned rofettes. On the rim is 
a quotation from the 90th Pfalm, and the date 1585 within 
a raifed corded edging. Made by Hans Khoch. German 
(Nuremberg?). Diam. I5fin. Bought, 7/. 

The infcription round the rim reads : 

1 . 5 . 8 . 5 . fgeii: ♦ lefiw * im0 . hrijrntfel&at , . i»ir . 

gti!rfi«nintt00rn . att00 . aa0 . totr . tftlug . toeritat . P0alnt . 
Ixm* 

That on the inner circle : 

|gan0 * . Maitt.iKljan: . xa . ini .iSIjniJflfs 

crSamutr mufol . 

The fliield bears a full-length figure of a man, crowned, and in the 
coftume of the i6th century ; he holds a hammer in the right, and a 
rofe, flipped, in his left hand. The creft is on a coronetted helmet, a 
demi-lion rampant holding a hammer. 
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ITALIAN. 

7801. ' 6 %. 

S ALVER. Bronze. Engraved with Saracenic foliated 
fcroll diapering, damafcened with gold and filver; an 
enamelled armorial fhield in the centre. Italo-Arabian 
(perhaps Venetian). 1 5th century. Diam. i ft. 4 in. 
Bought, 25/. 

In the middle is a railed bofs of eight-leaved form, of which the 
fliield occupies the centre ; the fides and rim rife at angles from the 
funk hollow of the difli. The ornamentation is a Saracenic or 
Arabefque foliated diapering, incifed and occafionally damafcened with 
gold and filver, overlaid by an interlacing ribbon, iilvered. ;^ 

This may be the workmaniliip of fome of thofe orientals who efta- 
blifhed themfelves in Rhodes, in Corfu, Illyria, and Venice during the 
15th and 1 6th centuries. They probably made many of the admirable 
bowls, pails, fire-balls, and other objedls, frequently bearing Arabic in- 
fcriptions, for a notice of which the reader is referred to the Oriental 
fedlion of this Catalogue. The damafcened candlefticks of this collec- 
tion (Nos. 2095 to 558) were in all likelihood the work of fome of their 
defcendants, or by Italian hands guided by defigns which they had 
introduced, and which left fo ftrong an imprefs on Venetian metal and 
other art workmanfhip during the courfe of the 1 6th century. 

The fhield is of filver, fuperimpofed and graven, with an efcutcheon 
of nearly fimilar form, furmounted by helmet, lambrequin, and creft. 
The bearings are enamelled in colour ; they are gules, a greyhound 
rampant (or faliant ?) argent, collared ; the creft a demi-greyhound 
rampant, argent, collared. 

5061. ’55. 

S ALVER. Bronze. Richly diapered, with Saracenic pat- 
tern of fcrolls and foliage referved, the leading features 
of which have been damafcened with filver. On a central 
roundel is a Ihield of arras. Italo-Arabian (Venetian.?). End 
of 15th or early 1 6th century. Diam. i8f in. Bought 
(Bernal Colledlion), 43/. IJ. 
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Italian, The entire furface is covered with a double reticulation of intricate 
arabefque patterns, one over-riding the other ; both are referved, the 
ground being chifelled from the patterns, of which that below is fmaller 
and more uniform, that above is bolder and overlaid with filver. The 
efFedl is extremely rich. 

T^ is a very fine example of the difhes, worked probably by 
Oriental artifts for the Venetian families. The .Ihield, of fantaftic form, 
is divided per pale ; the dexter fide, per bar, in chief, three quartrefbils 
or rofes; finifter, paley-bendy. {See Plate XIIL) 


5633- ’ 59 - 

S ALVER. Bronze, gilt, chafed and engraved with rich 

ornamentation of battle fubjeds, &c. North Italian 
or Venetian. About 1530-50. Diam. 20 in. Bought (Sou- 
lages Colledlon), 75/. 

In the centre is a raifed medallion with moulded edging and 
engraved with a fliield of arms ; per bar, in chief a wheel (?), in bafe 
three mounts or hillocks (poflibly a variety or mifreprefentation of the 
Chigi attainment) ; furrounding this is a wide belt of ornamentation, 
having panels engraved with claflical battle fcenes, furrounded by 
interlaced ftrapwork, foliated ornament, grotefques, terminals, &c., 
among which are medallions with allegorical and other figures. The 
border is fimilarly enriched with foliation, grotefques, &c., medal- 
lions bearing emblematical figures, and others with fiege and battle 
fubjeds. 

This is a remarkable example of fuperabundant ornamentation and 
painftaking aitiftic labour, the general defign of which is fimilar to that 
upon the larger Urbino enamelled earthenware plateaux of the Fontana 
fabrique, of which examples are to be feen in the Louvre and Florence 
Mufeums, the Fountaine and Rothschild Colledions, &c. 

Such falvers miift have been intended for feciilar ufe, the adorn- 
ment of the credenza,^ and, as the rofe-water difli, handed round with the 
aGcompaiiying„ewer for the ufe of guefts after meals, ■ The ' names of 
.the engravers are occafionalIy,.incifed, but not upoii' this example, nor , is 
it by the fame hand as Nos. 585, 2058, and 2062. 

■ fA heautifully engraved plateau in . the fame tafte was in Mr. Formants 
poffeflion, ' and ' figned by the artifl:,';^^ Horack Fortezza fece^ in Sehenko 
del LXII. '(1562).'^ It \va$; at' the . Loan Exhibition of 1862 (No. 
6S9S)< ' Others by 'the fame artift are known. '{See Plate X VIL) 
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585- ’65- 

S ALVER- Bronze ; engraved, in belts adapted to the form Italian. 

of the piece, with foliated arabefques in panels of ftrap- 
work, guilloche ornaments, malks, grotefques, wreaths of 
foliage, &c. ; in the centre a medallion with a flhieid of arms. 
Venetian. About 1530-40. Diam. ipf in. Bought (Sou- 
lages Colledion), 10/. 

The bearings are argent, a fefs vair ancient, azure and argent. 

Although not of the higheft elaboration the engraving of this plateau 
is extremely bold and efFeflrive, executed with a freedom which denotes 
an able hand, probably the same which engraved No. 2062. ^55. It 
is reprefented on Plate 3, Metal Work, in the Art Treafures of the 
United Kingdom/’ edited by J. B. Waring, foL 1858. 

3063. ’55. 

S ALVER,' Gilt bronze or brass.; chafed and engra-ved 
: with ornamental patterns round a central ihield. Vene- 
tian. About ' 1530-40. Diam. 17I* in.' Bought (Bernal'; '' v 
Colledion), .22/. I J*. ' 

Shaped panels bordered by ftrapwork,. with lateral mafks and having 
central medallions of arabefques and rofettes on a grounding imitative of 
rufticated ftone work; the whole is furrounded by foliated grotefques, 
wreathage, &c. ; in the centre a fhield of arms bearing, azure, a lion 
rampant playing a; iageolet(?). ' 

Somewhat mo.re deeply incifedj-but with the fame vigorous touch of , 
the graver, this example may, with .probability, be; affigned to the' fame , ■ , 
artift as No. 585, ’65, The gilding, which' enriches ; the furface ■ .has ■ 
alfo faved it from being fo feverely worn. 

5058. ’55. ■■ V 

S ALVER. Gilt bronze; chafed and engraved with gro- 
tefque grounding, panels, &c. round a central ftiield. 
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Italian. About 1530-40. Diam. 18 in. Bought (Bernal 

Colledion)j 2.0/. lOJ. 

The furface is nearly covered with grotefques around cartouches of 
ftrapwork lined with filver, and malks bearing circular medallions of 
arabefque, A central fliield of arms, furrounded by a wreath, which is 
repeated on the fides, and a border of grotefques, with oval cartouches 
of arabefques fuftained by winged terminals. 

This is another fine example by the fame able artift as Nos. 535. ^65 
and 2062- ’55, nearly agreeing in defign and ftyle with the latter fpecimen, 
The ftrapwork of the panels and the border lines in this have been 
further enriched by a firing of filver damafcening, now for the moft part 
eftaced. The arms would seem to be thofe of the family Erizzo of 
Venice (Litta), namely, purpure or azure, on a bend, or, a hedgehog 
and a buckle, fable. 


431^- ' S7 - 

S ALVER. Bronze ; engraved with interlaced ribbon work, 
“ tirata,” enclofing panels of the fame, and arabefque 
filling, with central fliield. Reverfe engraved with large central 
rofette and wreath border. Italian (Venetian). About 1540. 
Diam. ly-l in. Bought, 10/. 

A coarfer example, but not without merit in the pleafing variety of 
the “ tirata ” ornamentation. 


4891. ’58. 

S ALVER. Stamped copper waflied with filver, Emboflfed 
in belts of leafage, foliated fcrolls, wreaths, and mould- 
ings ; on the raifed centre an efcutcheon bearing a coat of 
arms. North Italian or Venetian. i6th century. Diam. of 
falver, 191- in. Bought (with ewer), 5/. 5 j. 

Salvers of this charafiter are now feidom found, their ewers have 
generally furyived them, and of thefe we have feveral in the Mufeum 




(Nos. 77^5? It is poiTible that the filtering may have been Italian. 

renewed at a later period. 

The arms, which like fo many others we have failed in tracing, 
are barry of five, in chief three ftars of fix points, ifTuing from the fourth 
bar a rofe tree of three Items, each flowered and leaved. 

The ewer. No. 4892, belonging to this falver is defcribed under that 
heading. 


SNUFFERS. 

FLEMISH OR GERMAN. 


62,0, ’65. 


S nuffers. Bronze ; the fquare box is ornamented with 
a firen or mermaid in relief and with punctured orna- 
ment ; the long handles are of twined work, the ends, fnake- 

like, are recurved to form the loop. The maker’s (?) marki 


is ftamped. Flemifti or German. Second half of 1 6 th century. 
L. 9 f in., W. afin. Bought (Soulages Colleftion), i/. 


Fkmijh 

or 

German. 


2080. ’55. 

S nuffers, a pair. Brafs ; the pyriform box ornamented 
with figures of Adam and Eve in relief, the fides with 
arabefques and medallions; the handles turned, of balufter 
form, with looped fnake ends. Stamped with the maker’s (?) 

mark |^. Flemifti or German. Late i6th century. L. 8|- in. 

Bought (Bernal Colledtion), I /. ’is. 

Although thefe appear to be of fimilar make to No. 620, they 
are ftamped with another mark, which again occurs on No. 2082. 


2082. ’55. 

S nuffers. Latten or brafs. The fquare box decorated 
with the imperial double- headed and crowned eagle; 
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balufber handles with looped fnake ends. Flemilh or German. 
Late 1 6th century. L. 9 in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), i/. 

Thefe are alfo ftamped with the fame maker’s mark which occurs 
on No, 2080, viz.j two hawks’ bells in a gabled panel. 

FRENCH. 

134^- ’ 53 - 

S nuffers. Brafs, caft and chafed, with a malk, fcroll 
foliage, flowers, and other ornaments. Early i8th cen- 
tury. French. L. yf in. Bought, 15J. 

1215, izi ^ a . ’55. 

S nuffers and Tray. Gilt metal. The tray edged with 
foliated fcroll work, rifing on one fide into a loop handle ; 
two raifed ftands fupport the fnuflers, which are ornamented 
with punched and chafed fcrolls, &c. French. 1 8 th century. 
Period of Louis XV. L. of fnufihrs, 7 in. ; tray, 8|- in. by 
41 - in. Bought, i/. i 6 s. ^d. 

ITALIAN. 

2081. ’55. 

S nuffers. Bronze. The top of the pyriform box is 
ornamented with a winged and helmeted female head in 
high relief, between two terminal figures; above is the medal- 
lion of a Roman Emperor, and beneath a grotefque malk. 
The ftems of the handles are formed as terminal figures rifing 
into loops. Italian. 1 6th century. L. 8|- in. Bought (Bernal 
Colledtion), il. 3^. [See Etching.) 

2620. ’55. 

S nuffers. Latten or brafs. The top of the pear-lhaped 
box engraved with interlaced ftrapwork. Probably 
Italian. Late i6th century. L. 6|in. Given by W. Mafkell, 
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159;* ’55- 

S nuffers, a pair. Brafs. Italian? i6th century, Italian, 
Bought, i/. loj. 


4869^3!. ’58. 


S nuffers. Brafs, On the box a figure of Religion or 
Faith, armed with a fword and a fhield bearing a crofs. 
She is crowned by two boy angels and Hands on a fallen figure, 
probably typical of vice or unbelief ; interlaced ftrapwork 
covers the fides ; two terminal figures form the handles. Italian. 
17 th century, L, 6-| in. Bought. 


STANDS. 

GERMAN OR FLEMISH. 

159^- ’55- 

S TAND. Brafs, circular; with pierced Gothic foliage and German 
leafage mouldings refting on three feet formed as feated 
figures of children fitting on globes. German. 15th century. 

Diam, in. Bought, 4/. 

Thefe Hands were probably ufed for fupporting veffels containing 
hot liquids or viands on the table, or on which to place pans containing 
hot charcoal. 

55. 

TAND. Gilt brafs or bronze, circular ; with pierced and 
chifelled open-work border, among which fix male hel- 
meted heads in medallions, are fupported by male and female 



German 

or 

Flemijh. 


Italian, 


Frenclu 
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tritons, fea-horfes, &c. It refts on three feet formed as 
cherubs’ heads on Hon’s paws. German. About 1530- H. 
2^ in., diam, i i-| in. Bought (Bernal Colledion), 8 /. loj. 

3294 . fs- 

S TAND. Lacquered brafs, circular; on the projefting 
margin are two German infcriptions in open work. 
German. Dated 1595. H. a in., diam. 9! in. Bought (Bernal 
Colleftion), SI. 6s, 

The infcriptions read “ Hat . mich . verehrt . dem . erbarn . 
UND . FVRNEMEN . David . DiLHERN . 1595 (“ David Dilhern 

has honoured me with kindnefs and refpedt ”) ; on the other fide, 
“ ICH . BIN . DVRCS . FEVER . GEFLOSSEN ; CrISTOFF . MaIER . HAT . 
MICH . GossEN ” (“ I have thro’ fire flowed ; Chriftof Maier has caft 
me”). 


ITALIAN. 

73 - ’^ 4 - 

S TAND. Beaten copper, cylindrical ; the edge in gadroon 
ornament, the body in openwork of flowers and foliage, 
with swing handles. Italian. 17th century. Diam. io|- in. 
Bought, 2/. 


STEW PAN. 

FRENCH. 

536. ’69. 

S TEW PAN. Bell metal ; cylindrical, with rounded bottom 
on three feet formed as lizards’ heads, a belt of gadroon 
and leafage moulding furrounds ; an iron handle fwings from 
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eyes formed as knotted fnakes. French. Firft half of 17th 
century. H. ii in,, diam. 9-|in. Bought, 8/. 

This velTel has great elegance of form, well balanced, and accen- 
tuated by appropriate ornamentation. The cover was doubtlefs in 
accordance with the vafe-like body of this artiftic pot-au-feu. 


STIRRUPS. 

ITALIAN, 

3191, 3191^!. ’55. 

^'TIRRUPS, a pair. Gilt bronze, with ornaments of gro- 
tefques, a candeliere ; on the fides in relief a central 
foliated ftem rifes between pairs of eccentric terminal and 
fatyrefque figures ; a barred grating to the foot. Italian. 

About 1530. H. 6f in., W. 4f in., diam. 4|- in. Bought 

(Bernal Colledlion), 10/. 

6975. ’60. 

S TIRRUP. Gilt metal. Ornamented on the fides with 
flags, Roman ftandards, lidtors’ rods, &c. ; a balufiered 
grating to the foot. Italian. Latter end of i6th or early 

17th century. H. in., W. 51 - in. by 3I in. Bought, 4/. 

6976. ’ 5 o. 

S TIRRUP. Gilt metal. Ornamented with flags, Roman 
ftandards, lidtors’ rods, &c. Italian. i6th or 17th 
century. H. yi in., W. 5I- in. by 3^ in. Bought, 4/. 

The Companion to No. 6975. 


French. 


Italian. 
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STOVE FRONTS. 

ENGLISH. 

4028. ’53. 

S TOVE Grate Front Bronzed and lacquered brafs. A 
boy on either fide holding a cornucopia, whence arches a 
twilled wreath of leafage and fruits. Englilh. Defigned by 
A. Stevens. Manufadured by Hoole and Co., Sheffield. 
(Exhibition of 1851,) H. 2 ft ii in., W. 3 ft 5|- in. 
Bought, 17/. I o^. 


4029. ’53. 

S TOVE Grate Front. Bronzed, lacquered brafs, and Heel. 

On the key of the arch is a female malk, two of 
men are below, from thefe Ipring a wreath of bronze leafage 
backed by a fluted cavetto of brafs. Englilh. Defigned by 
A. Stevens. Manufadured by Hoole and Co., Sheffield. 
(Exhibition of 1851.) H. 2 ft. 10 in., W. 3 ft. 3 in. 
Bought, 15/. 


4030- ’ 53 - 

S TOVE. Bronze. An Italian air ftove, with panels or 
plaques of printed earthenware. Englilh. Defigned 
and modelled by A. Stevens. Manufadured by Hoole and 
Co., Sheffield. H. 4 ft. 2 in., L. 3 ft., W. 2 ft. 4 in. Bought, 
50/. lot 
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STYLUS. 

ITALIAN. 

648. ’65. 


S tylus or Crayon. Gilt metal. Engraved with foliated Italian 
ornamentj topped by an urn-lhaped knob, and having a 
four-grooved lilver point. Italian. About 1530. L. 5 in. 

Bought (Soulages Collection), 5/. 

An objeft of confiderable rarity. Such was ufed by artifts in the 
1 6 th century for drawing with a fine point on paper properly prepared 
for the purpofe. It is of very elegant form. 


TAPS. 

ITALIAN. 

589. ’65. 

T ap to a Ciftern or Fountain. Bronze. The fpout formed Italian. 

as a grotefque ram’s head; the handle as an eagle 
with outftretched wings. Italian. Late 1 6th century. 

H. j-g- in., W. 5 in. Bought (Soulages Collection), 2/. 

6961. ’do. 

T ap to a fountain or lavello. Bronze. The figure of a 
firen or a mermaid, holding a vafe in each hand, from 
which the water flowed ; a tap is inferted in the lower part of 
the body and nozzles in the breafts. German or Italian .? 

1 6th century. 10 in. by 1 1|- in. Bought, 12/. 

This probably belonged to a fountain fixed againft the wall, the 
water conftantly flowing from the finaller openings; the tap, when 
turned, furnilhed a larger fupply. 
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URN. 

DUTCH? 

4388. ’ 57 . 

U RN or Pot for hot water. Gilt metal. Of hexagonal 
efcalloped form, with two foliated fcroll handles, 
mounted on three fcroll feet and with three taps. The lower 
half of the body is covered with flowery diapering in relief; 
the cover furmounted by a knob. Flemilh or Dutch (?). 
About 1700. H. I3-| in,, extreme diam, 9-| in. Bought, 3/. 


VASES. 

BELGIAN, 
lyia. ’ 51 . 

V ASE. Pear-ftiaped. The copper ground is diapered 

with engraved fcrolls ; the decoration of fprays of 
flowers is outlined with gold and filled in with an enamel, which 
was originally green ; filver flowers are round the neck. Belgian. 
(Falloife, Liege.) H. 5I- in., diam. 3|- in. Bought (Exhibi- 
tion of 1851), 3/. 

There is confiderable elegance in the defign, and but for the feilure 
of the enamel the effedt would have been good. It is executed with 
much Ikill and painstaking. 

ENGLISH. 

3d45« ’51- 

V ASE. Wrought brafs. A flower vafe, with medallioh 
and diaper borders painted in oil, in the ftyle of the 1 5th 
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century. Englifh, (Hardman and Co.j Birmingham, from a EngUjh, 
defign by Pugin). H. 6f in., diam. 4-|- in. Bought (Exhibi- 
tion of 1851), i/. 

72^9. ’60. 

V ASE. Eledro-bronze. With frieze in high relief of 
fubjeds taken from Milton’s Paradife Loft. Englifh. 

About 1858-60. (Coalbrook Dale Company.) H. 4 ft. i in.,, 
diam. 2 ft. 7 in. Bought, 50/. 


4031. ’58. 

V ASE, with Cover, cylindrical, on a fpread foot, (tobacco- 
pot). Bronze. Round the drum are four cupids hold- 
ing falls of drapery, the cover, furmounted by a feated figure of 
an Indian, is adorned with malks and acanthus foliage. Englilh. 

About 1856-8. Defignedand modelled by Godfrey Sykes, of 
the School of Art, Sheffield. H. 9 in., diam. 4 in. Given by 
the Committee of the School of Art, Sheffield. 

Thefe cupids are ultra Michael Angeleique ; fo alfo is the figure of 
the Indian on the top (a fort of Indian Mofes), but ill-according with 
the niafks and leafage on the Italian lid. The mouldings are too ftrong 
and heavy, and the whole defign overdone. In after years its modeller 
did better things than this. 

FRENCH. 

4786. ’48. 

T AZZA. Bronze. Three figures of cupids on the bafe, French. 

and three female figures who hold drooping wreaths, fur- 
round the ftem. French. About 1845. “-j diam. 

6 ^in. Bought. 
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2,yoi. ’^6. 

V ASE. Bronze. With ovoid body, elongated neck, and 
trumpet mouth; the handles, fquare, are formed as 
knotted tendrils ; the body is ornamented with fprays of plants 
and fwallows, in relief. French. (Barbedienne, Paris.) H. 
ii|- in., diam. 4 in. Bought (Paris Exhibition, 1855), 61. 

This is an example of that fomewhat over-ftrained elegance of 
form fo prevalent among the modern French defigns ; it wants vigour 
and degenerates into effeminacy. 

2703. ’36. 

P ATERA or Cup. Bronze. Decorated, In rilievo, with 
the fubjed of the battle of the Amazons, furrounded by 
a border of arabefques. French. (Barbedienne, Paris.) H. 
4|- in., diam. pf in. Bought (Paris Exhibition, 1855), 2/. 

2,yoz. ’dd. 

T AZZA Vafe. Bronze. After the antique. With central 
fubjed in relief, a dead deer, an eagle and vultures; 
with the infcription LIBERALITAS • AVGVSTA • ; handles 
with fcroll and leafage attachment, and malks beneath. French 
(Paris Exhibition, 1855). W. 16 in. by 10 in., H. 4 in. 
Bought, 4/. 16^. 

30. ’64. 

T ripod. Bronze. Supporting a tazza of red Pyrenean 
marble, ornamented with three bronze heads of Ifis. 
French, LeroIIe, Paris. About 1862-64. H. of tripod, 
in. ; diam. of tazza, 14^ in. Bought, 9/. 
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776. ^6^9. 

V ASE. Imitation bronze. Greek defign. Bought as an French. 

example of cheapnefs of manufaftu re. French. H. Sf in., 
diam. lof in. Bought (Paris Exhibition, 1867) a/. 

700. ’69. 

V ASE and Cover. Bronze. Inlaid with flowers and 
foliage in Giver, with borders above and below, on a 
gilt bale. Japanefe ftyle. French. Given by Mons. C. 
Chriftofle. H. 12 in. (Paris Exhibition, 1867.) 

ITJLIJN. 

35- ’65- 

V ASE. Bronze. The body cyliiidriGal^ having foliated Italian. 

ornament in relief, with foot and elongated neck ; a 
handle is on each fide, formed as a falling acanthus leaf. Italian. 

Second half of 15th century. H, 12^ in., diam. 9 in. Bought 
(Piot Colledion), 206 L 

Round the drum is a belt of conventional foliated ornament after 
the antique, in which the Grecian honeyfuckle is a prominent feature, 
and beneath this a bold gadrooning ; the fpreading foot is fimply moulded. 

Round the neck is another belt of claffic foliation, with leafage border 
above, and fkulls, flowers, &c. fufpended by falls of ribbon. The metal 
is of the richeft quality and is covered by a dark, almoft black patina. 

This is a very beautiful and purely fuattro cmto work, the fliarpnefs 
and firm yet delicate execution of the ornament, proclaiming it the 
work of a modeller inftinct with art. The form is graceful and ad- 
mirably accentuated by the ornament. It is probably a Florentine model 
of the palmy middle 15th century, and has more of the chara£ter of 
VerroccMo^s works than of thofe of Pollaiuolo 5 it might indeed have 
been produced in the Audio of .Donatello, 

This form is charadferiftic of the period, frequently occurring on 
monumental works in marble, and particularly in the enamelled potte.ry 
produced by the members of the Della Robbia family. (See 
Plate XXIV.) 


Italian, 
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1581- ’ 55 * 

V ASE; Bronze. Crater-mouthed, with globular bowl, 
richly decorated in concentric belts of foliated ornament in 
relief, with cornu copise, falling wreaths, cupid malks, acanthus- 
leaf, egg and dart, and other mouldings. Italian. Firft half 
of i6th century. H. 14I- in., diam. 17 in. Bought, 25/. 

A fine vafe, the foot of which, if not a modern reftoration, has been 
detached and repaired. 

843, 843a. ’70. 

V ASES, a pair. Bronze. With arched handle and fpout, 
acanthus, terminal, and other ornament. Italian. Late 
17th century, H. ly-J in., W. in. Bought, 8o/. the pair. 

. Of inverted gourd form, rifing behind into an arched fcroll handle, 
which is covered by a boldly chafed acanthus leaf, and by a foliated 
dolphin’s head on the front, where it Hopes outwards to form a fpout 5 
beneath this is a fcroll terminal Bacchic boy, ftrapped by his arms to the 
vafe, and with falls of leafage on either fide. The lower extremity 
fweliing to the foot is enriched with an edging of w^ave ornament. 

Thefe noble vafes are of a very original and charadleriftic defign, 
executed with great precifion and artiftic care ; the chafing alfo has 
been highly finifhed. Their lines are charmingly rendered, and the bold 
efFedt of the acanthus leaf handle very admirable. Note the gentle 
fweep with which the feeming fpout is carried above the boy’s head and 
the beautiful crifp execution of the leafage. They are very fuggeftive, 
and of a model which might be rendered in pottery or porcelain, but the 
forming and firing would require painftaking ikill to preferve the fine 
lines upon which fo much of their beauty depends. (See Plate XXV.) 

137. ’69. 

V ASE. Bronze. Richly ornamented with fubjeds and 
foliage in relief. Italian. End of 17th or early i8th 

century. H., without pedeftal, 2 ft. in., VV., including 
handles, 14^ in. Bought, 80/. 
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The body of crater form ^ furmounted by a fpirally fluted neck and Italian. 
fpreading foliated fpout, is fupported on a fimilarly fluted foot It is 
divided into two members, the lower fwelling part bears eagles on either 
fide, in high relief, fuftaining wreaths of foliage. The higher fides bear 
reprefentatioiis, in rilievo, of the triumph of Bacchus, and of Silenus 
borne by flityrs. In front a majfk, crowned with feathers, furmounts a 
fcroll pilafter, while fimilar fcroll work, fpringing from a mafk behind, 
fiiftains the handle ; this is formed as a feated female figure, entwined 
in the double fnaky tails of a terminal fatyr, who ftoops over her, look- 
ing into the vafe’s mouth. The pedeftal is of gilt wood. 

A very good fpecimen of the overloaded ftyle of the early i8th 
century rococo ; a work of merit for the cafting ;and tooling, but por- 
celain and exaggerated in charadler, though not without confiderable 
elegance. It is in an exuberant tafte, contrafting unfavourably with 
the precifion and grace of tho quattro cento. 


140. ’65. 

V ASE and Cover. Bronze, elliptic. The body, fupported 
on four lions’ paws ; the cover fiirmounted by a feated 
boy. Italian. 1 6 tli century (.?). H. 9 f in,, W, 8 in. Bought, 

I ‘2 . 

The ornamentation is in relief, and confifts of ftrapwork, enclofiiig 
dragons in medallions and foliage ; the fwelling lower half with gadroons 
and four projecting lions’ mafks holding rings, on fcroll work connecting 
with the feet. The lip has an acanthus moulding. The lid, divided 
into four panels, on which are figures of Harpies feparated by projecting 
fcrolls, is furmounted by a feated figure of a boy holding an armorial 
fhield. 

If genuine this vafe has been cleaned down to the metal and re- 
coloured, the hanging rings, formed like finger rings of the i6th century, 
with raifed bezels, being modern additions. But it has rather the 
appearance of a carefully executed furtmiilage^ perhaps from an original 
of the later i6th ceiitury, which may have been highly finiflied, or a 
modern imitation of the cinque-cento, y 


"B. 


O 
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WARMING PANS. 

DUTCH. 

4314 - ’ 55 - 

Dutch. '\'\T ARMING Pan, Brass. Wi';h perforated cover of 
V V beaten work, having Venus and Cupid in the midft, 
men driving dragons, dogs, and other cr""tures, among fcroJl 
work, flowers, &c. ; a Dutch infcription is round the margir. 
The brafs handle is oftagonal with turned ornaments. Dutch. 
Dated 1602. L. 3 ft. 5 in., diam. of pan, 13I- in. Bought, 
3/. 4J. 

The infcription reads “-dees • pan • is • beqvaem • vooR • vrov- 

WEN • DIE • GEEREN . IN • EEN ’ WERM • BEDT * GHAEN ' EN • NIMANT • 
EN • HEBBEN * OM ' HEN * TE ‘ VERWERMEN " SOO " MOETEN ' SI * HAER ' 
BEDT ■ VIREN " MET • DE ' PAN ' ALS ' SI ' NIET ' EN ‘ HEBBEN ' EENEN ’ 
MAN • DIE • HEN ' DE ' VOLTEN : VERW^ERMEN ’ KAN ' ANNO ‘ l6o2.” 

ENGLISH. 

1462. ’70. 

Englifl). FARMING Pan. Brafs. The body plain, the lid per- 
V \ forated and engraved with figures of a caval'er and a 
lady, peacocks, and flowers; the handle of iron with turned 
brafs mounts. Englifli. 17th century. L. 3 ft. 1 1 J in., diam. 
14 in. Bought, a/. loj. 

Confiderable tkill and labour have been expended upon the pcrtani- 
tion and engraving of the cover. 


ITALIAN 


875. ’ 68 . 

'W Copper. The cover perforated, and 

VV with a central medallion, four mafks, and foliated 
fcrolls in repouffe work. The Tides with fcroll foliage, &c. 


%ter Pots. 
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The handle is covered with velvet. North Italian. i6th cen- Italian^ 
tury. L. I ft. 6 in,, H. 5|- in., diam. io|- in. Bought 7/. 

' A good example. 


127. ’54. 

W ARMING Pan. Copper. The bowl gadrooned ; the 
lid open ■ ftrapwork and foliated pattern, with an 
armorial fhield in the centre. North Italian. i6th century. 
L., with handle, 2 ft. 5 in. ; diam of pan, Bought, 3/. 

The arms are, in chief, a label of four points, between which are 
three fleurs-de-lis ; in bafe, a unicorn rampant. 


75. ’64. 

W ARMING Pan or Scaldaletto. Copper. Beaten orna- 
ment of gadroons, corded moulding, and a girdle of 
pierced work ; with lateral focket for a wooden handle, Italian. 
17th century. Diam. 9 in. Bought, i/. 


W A T E R P O T S . 

ITALIAN. 

5435 - ’ 59 - 

W ATER Pot. Copper. Inverted pyriform, with fpout Italian. 

on either fide, brafs loop handle and foot. Italian 
(Florentine). About 1858. H. l8f in., diam. ii|- in. 

Bought, js. lA 

5437 ’ ’ 59 - 

W ATER Pot. Copper. Inverted pyriform, with handle 
and fpout of brafs, the latter in form of a dragon’s 
head, below which is a female nmlk. Italian (Florentine). 

About 1858. H. i6-| in., diam. 10 in, Bought, js. ‘id. 
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5438- ’ 59 ' 

W ATER Pot. Copper. Inverted pyriform, with brafs 
foot, rim, handle over the top, and dragon’s head 
fpont, beneath which is a malk. Italian (Florentine). About 
1858. H. i6j in., diam. 10 in. Bought, yj. ai. 


WATER SPOUT. 

149. ’72. 

W ATER Spout or Gurgoile, of beaten copper, in the 
form of a dragon’s head. Modern German. About 
1870. io| in. by 6|- in. Bought, ^s. 

An archite£tural ornament to the water (pout. 

WEIGHTS. 

GERMAN. 

SS 9 - ’72. 

N est of Weights. Bronze, up to 64 lbs., in outer cafe 
chafed with hunting fcenes and bands of imbricated 
and foliated patterns ; on the lid are half-figures of foldiers, 
animals, &c., and a handle. German (Nuremberg). i6th 
century. Extreme H. -15 in., diarn. io| in. Bought, 1 5/. 

This is a curious fet, apparently of ftandard weights, the box being 
lb. 

(lamped NIRNBERG . 64 JVST, together with the name of the 
maker or oificial S. K.VNTZEL, and the thrice repeated mark of an 
Agnus Dei, over which are the letters S+. The handle is compofed of 
two terminal figures united and Twinging from biifts of foldiers, the 


Weights, 2 13 

hinge and faftening of grotelque animals and mafks„ Within the box German. 
are the weights, 14 in number, and fitting deftly one into another. 

The box itfelf is ftamped as 32 lb. 

The largeft weight, 16 lb. 

Then follow 8, 4, 2, i lbs., and_i6, 8, 4, 2, i, a, a 5 the fmalleft 
is not marked. 

1305. ’64. 

N est of Weights in Box. Bronze. With handle formed 
as two dragons furmoiinted by a crown and fwinging 
from two bulls, the hinge and clarap-faftening in the form of 
dragons. It contains ten weights, fitting one into the other. 

German, (probably Nuremberg). Second half of 15th or 
early i6th century. H., with handle, 10 in., diam. 8|- in. 

Bought, 12/. 

The box is ftamped outllde with a fleur-de-lis and the numerals 
XXXII ; the weights are ftamped XVI . VIII . IIII . II . I . 0000 . 

000 . o . , alfo two others which are not marked ; fome fmaller ones are 
wanting. 

195'- ’73- 

W EIGHT for Steelyard. Bronze, pear-fiiaped. The 
three nails of the Paflion, a leaf and the date 1436, 
in railed figures. German. L. 6-| in., diam. bafe, if in. 

Bought, 1/. 
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OBJECTS OF .LATER ACQUISITION, 


^ 77 - > 4 - 

TATUETTE. Silver parcel gilt A Roman war- 
rior ; on jafper pedeftal Antique Roman, H, 5-I in. 
Bought (Webb Colledion), 80/, ' 

An interefting and rare figure, perhaps of an imperial perfonage, as 
being fo fully and richly armed, or a Mars. The helmet {cajjis) is fur- 
mounted by its crlfia^ unfortunately broken j the breaft and back plates 
with their flioulder ftraps, the former {peBorale) adorned with winged 
horfes in relief 1 greaves on the legs and fandals on the feet 5 

the right arm raifed as though holding a fpear. The execution is not 
highly elaborated, 

378. >4. 

B ust. Bronze. A fiiiall female head ; on carnelian pedeftal. 

Antique Roman. H. 3 in. Bought (Webb Colledion), 
16/. 

Perhaps a portrait. The hair is divided over the forehead, the eyes 
pierced, perhaps for the infertion of filver or enamel. It Js finely 
patinated,, . : . 

379. 74. 

S TATUETTE. Bronze. A ftanding female figure. An- 
tique Roman. H. 3 in. Bought (Webb colleftion), 30/. 

Draped ; the right hand refting on the thigh j the left arm advanced 
from the elbow and holding a fmall object, perhaps a box or vafe. 
(Pandora, ? .) 
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470, 470^. ’75. 

C andlesticks, a pair. Bronze. The nozzles orna- 
mented with fcallop fhells and fhields bearing a rampant 
lion, the ftems with acani-hus leaves, and the circular bafes 
with ftrapwork and bands of foliage. Perhaps from the atelier 
of Pollaiuolo. Italian (Florentine). End of the 1 5th century. 
H. Sj- in., diam. of bafe, 8|- in. Bought, 140/. the pair. , 

Inferior in execation to No. 552. ’65 (page 96)5 thefe candlefticks 
are evidently modelled after the fame defigii, varying the ornamental 
details. They were probably produced in the fame hottega^ the handi- 
work of pupils rather than of the niafter. The lower leaf moulding on 
the broad bafe is fimilar to that on No. 5523 and to one of the higheft 
finifh, alfo varied in other details, which is in the writer’s colledtion ; 
on the next member, the funk hollow, a leafage ornament in fcrolls 
replaces the maiks and fwags.” On the upper edge the bold wreathage 
is ilightly different, nor is the ftrapwork on the upper ftage quite the 
fame. The drum, with rams’ heads, &C.5 is omitted from the ftem, 
and acanthus leaves, with a flower and ftalk bt tween, are its chief 
ornaments j round the neck of the nozzle are fleurs-de-lis, while on its 
fides efcalop fliells alternate with a fhield bearing a lion rampant, 
emblems pofKbly of the Boni family. As a pair and intadl, thefe 
candlefticks are remarkable. 


ON LOAN FROM THE QUEEN. 

F ire Dogs, a pain Bronze. The bafe, with acanthus 
covered fcroll fides, upheld on each fide by a dragon, 
fiipports a trophy of arms, with terminal figures, &c., richly 
grouped together. In the centre is the. royal fiiield of England 
quartering France, and quarterly with Scotland and Ireland ; 
the 'fhield, is. furrounded'. by t.he,' garter, with motto, a!id covered 
by the royal ^crown. On either, fide- is a. figure of a male captive, 
bound. Round the , upper '.ftage ..are ...mafks, wreathage, and a 
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band of half figures of lions alternating with the monogram 
DC compoled of foliated letters. The whole is furmounted 
by a figure of Mars on the one, and Minerva on the other. 
Englilh. 17th century. H. of bafe, i ft. in., of figure, 
I ft. io| in. ; total, 3 ft. 6f in. 

This magnificent pair of fire dogs was brought from Windfor Caftle, 
but whether originally made for that palace we know not, nor are we 
able to learn anything of their hiftory. Whether made for the unhappy 
Charles I. or for Charles II. is alfo a matter of fome queftion. The 
monogram of the double DC upon them, ufed by the latter monarch, 
and referring to the motto, “ Carolus a Carolo^’ may probably lead to 
the latter conclulion, and with this their ftyle of art would more readily 
agree. It is, however, by no means improbable that the defign for 
them was the work of Bernini, who executed the buft of Charles 1. 
and other works for England. 


ON LOAN FROM THE QUEEN. 

F ire Dogs, a pair. Bronze gilt. The bafe is formed of 
fcroll work, flanked by two female terminal figures 
ending in rich foliated volutes, upon which are fatyrefque 
malks ; in the centre a female malk is placed, beneath which a 
heavy wreath of fruit and flowers fupports an eagle. One is 
furmounted by a figure of Venus with Cupid at her fide ; the 
other by a figure of Mars. Northern Italian or Flemifh (?). 
Firft half of 17th century. H. of bafe, 1 ft. 4 in., of figure, 
•2 ft. 4 in. ; total, 3 ft. 8 in. 

Thcfe noble fire dogs are admirably defigned, the proportions and 
general outline being very harmonious and in good keeping, without 
that fuperfluous overloading of figure ornament upon the bafe, which 
characterizes fome examples of the fame and earlier periods. They 
were alfo brought from Windfor Caftle, but of their hiftory we have no 
record, nor can we fay whether they were originally made for or procured 
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from that, or for fome other of the royal palaces. It is, however, 
reafonable to fuppofe that they were among the objefts of art acquired 
during the reign of Charles I. 


ON LOAN FROM THE QUEEN. 

P ASTILLE Burner. Bronze, parcel gilt. A drum fhaped 
centre, fupported on foliated figures, and enriched with 
mafks, eagles, figures of Neptune and others, &c., in high 
relief, is furmounted by a domed cover, on which are rams’ 
heads, Medufa malks, &c., and on the top a feated pan or 
fatyr holding the pandean pipes. 

A rare and interefting objeft of the latter years of the fifteenth or 
early fixteenth century, and Italian. 


ON LOAN FROM THE DUKE OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

C ANDELABRA, a pair. Bronze. The triangular bale, 
adorned with cherubs’ heads, is fupported on lion feet ; 
from this rifes the Hem, divided into three chief members, tiie 
lower vafe ftiaped, above which is a taller one of balufter form, 
again furmounted by the pan, in which is the prick or tiozzle 
to fupport the candle. 

They are Italian, made for church ufe, probably of the latter end of 
the fixteenth century, and are about nine feet high. 
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265. ’64 

Plaque . 

40 

96. ’65 

i Med. plaque . 

i .5^ 

266. ’64 

Do. . 

.48 

101. ' ’70 
loa. ’70 
106* ’69 
loS. ’64 
109. ’64 

1 09. ’69 

110. ’69 

111. ’69 
X16. ’69 
117. ’69 
iiS. ’69 

. Malk . 

1 Do.;. . 

1 Statuette 

Plaque . 

Group . 

Statuette 

Bucket 

Panel . , . 

Candieftick . 

Do. . . 

Do. 

! 5 

5 

F ■ ■25. 

: . 31 ' 

r,. 16; 

1 .25 

1 84 . . 

! 57 ■ 

99 
100 

100 

267. ’64 

26 8. ’64 

269. ’64 

270. ’64 

271. ’64 

272. ’64 
272, ’64 

277. ’74 

278. ’74 

279. ’74 

Do. . 

Do. . . 

Med. plaque . . 

Do. . . . F. 

Plaque ' , 

.Do, . , \ 

Med, plaque . 

Statuette 

Buft . . . 

Statuette 

54 

,55 

So 

56 , 
67 

53 

5 ^ 

217 

... 217 ■ ^ 

217 ' . 

119. ’69 

Do. 

100 

289. ’64 

.Bell ■ ... . . 

■■■ , 75 '/ ■' 

127. ’S4 

Warming pan 

21 1 

296. ’64 

Group . 

19 

128. ’64 

Ewer 

117 

302 . ’54 

Handle . 

, 140 . 


Fire pan 

342. ’54 

Figure badge . 

30 

128 

358 . ’$4 

Handle , . . 

342 

The numbers attached to the Speclhiens are thofe of the Miifeum Reglft^ 5 
following figures refer to the year when they were, acquired. , 

the two 
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Regifler 

Number. 

0bje6l:. 

Page, 

Regifter 

Number, 

Object', 

Page, 

363. ’54 

Handle , ^ . 

142 

563. ’65 

Lamp . ... 

1 166 

■ 364. ’54 

■,Do. . . 

i'42 

564. '’65. 

■ ■ Do. . ', ' . 

: 167 

379., ’44 . 

1 Statuette 

10 

565. ’65 

■ Inkftand 

. '156 

396. ’64 

Cafket . 

108 

566. ’65 

Pen-holder , 

155 , 

41 1. ’54 

Statuette 

14 

5<>7. ’65 

Inkftand . . 

; i55 

414. ’54 

Pedeftal 

179 

568, ’65 

Pedeftal 

1 179 

4I'5, , ’54 

Do. . 

180 

569. ’65 

Candleftick . . . 

: 10:1 

416. ’S4 

Statuette 

22 

570. ’65 

Do. . 

1 ,IOi 

' '422. ’69 

Knocker 

161 

. 571. ’65 , 

'Do. , 

1'' lOI-'' 

4-5; V69 

423''.J ^ 

Fire dogs ' ■ ■ . 

126 

572. ’65 
S'yS. ’65 

Do. ; , : 
Knocker 

■!■-■ 10,1 
i -,|S8",'' 

44S. ’73 

Prefentoir \ 

182 

574. ’65 

Lamp' , . , . . . 

166 „ 

460. ’73 

Triton . 

27 

574. ’72 

SahxT, . 

192 

460“. '73 

Do. . . ' ■ ■ , 

27 

S75. ’65 

Tnkftund 

iSz 

: 461- ’73 

Ewer . 

117 

576. ’65 

Etift . , ■„ , .. 

,- 6. 

470. ’64 

Coffee pot ' . . 

HI 

577. ’65 

Statuette 

|, ■, 2,3',, 

470;].>7S 
470"-J / 

Gandlefticks' . 

■ 2.1S 

S78. ’65 
57S. ’72 

'Ewer 

Lamp . „ , . 

■ 117' 

162 

474. ’64 

.Panel . ■' . 

61 

579. ’65 

Ewer 

■■ 120' 

475. ’64 

Statuette 

14 

58o. ’65 

Do. , 

11,8 

499. '64 

Plaque 

47 

58i. ’65 

Do. . ' . 

1X8 

511. ’54 

512. ’S4 

Handle . . 

14?- 

582. ’65 

■ Do. '. 

118 

Do. , 

142 

583. ’65 

Do. . 

1x6 

513, ’54 

Do. . 

143 

5S4. ’65 

Do. . 

iiS 

SI4. ’S4 

Do 

143 

5S5. '65 

Salver . 

^95 

5i5. '54 

Do. . 

140 

586. ’65 

Eell . 

77 

5i6. ’54 

Foot 

122 

5S7. ’6<; 

Do 

76 

5 17. '54 

Handle , 

140 

588. ’S3 

Knocker 

LSS 

S18. 'S4 

Do 

J42 

588. ’65 

Handle 

H 5 

520. ’68 

Plaques . 

58 

589. ’65 

Tap 

20 3 

522.' ’54 

Med. plaque . 

43 

590. ’65 i 

Handle 

144 , 

523. ’54 

Plaques . . : 

73 

591, ’65 

Boft) , . . ! 

Si 

53o, '’69 

Fountain fpout 

I32 

592. ’65 

Statuette : 

19 

533. '64 

Plaque . 

56 

593. '’65 

1 Do. , 1 

17 

534. ’64 

Do. . . . 

53 

593. -72 ' 

Ciftern . . ' ' , j 

i 1:0 

535. ’64 

Do. . 

56 

■594, ’65 :' 

Statuette . | 

17 

536. ’64 

Do. . 

55 

595- '”65 

Statuette . . ? 

1-2 

536. '’69 

Stew pan- , 

,200 

596. '65 



S37.''’69- 

i: Lantern ' , 

168 

597. ’65 

Handle 

1 44' 

538. ’69 

Ewer ■ ■ . ' 

116 

■ ' 598. ’65 

Do.' . 

145 

539. ’69 

Do. 

iiS 

599. ’65 

' Do. . ■ . 

14.5 

' S40. ’69 

Do. . , . 

116 

600. ’65 

Do. . 

1 .| 5 

541. ’69 

Panel . 

32 

601. ’65 

Statuette, , , ' 

2 5 

55i.. ’65 

Candleftick . 

96 

■ 602. ’64 

Bucket ,. , .. 

83 

552. ’65 

, Do. . ... 

$6 

6o2.. ’65 

Statuette , ,1 

26 

553. ,,’65 

Do. . 

94 

6o3. '65 ■ 

. Do. . . i; 

,'2,6 

SS4. ’65 

Do. „ ' , 

94 

604. ’65 

Do. , ' - . ■ - i 

26 ■ 

, 555, ’65 

■ Do. . 

'■ 95 

6o5. ’65 

Do. .;■ ■ . ' 

26, , 

555. ’69 

Fire pan , , 

129 

. 606. ’65' 

Do. . , . , .. ^ 

26. 

556. -’65 

557. '’65 

Candleftick ' . ' ■ ■ 

.. Do. . 

95 

9^ 

607 to i 

61c. 

'Feet . , ; 

12 3 

. 558. ’65 , 

Do. . ■ .,1 

96 

.60. ■'■’65 , 

Je'fter’s bauble , ; 

1 56 

■,559. ■■’65 
, 560.' '’65 

Do. , - . 

Do. . ^ 

98 

98 

61 X. 1 

Book c'laips .. , 

79 : 

56i., ,’65 

Do. . 

99 

'■ 61-2. '.’64.. 

'Knocker ■ . , . : 

1 6c 

,,559. ’72 

'Weights 

212 

612. ’65 

Statuette - ■ . . , : 

2- 

5 60. *72 

Ewer . . ■ . 

Ti3 

6x3. ’65 

Chandelier . - 

■ '1-09 

'56 1. :’72 

Do. . . , ' . 

ii3 

61 A to \ 4 

' Feet,- "b, 


. 56,2.' ’65, ! . 

Candleftick' > ' 

-'m \ 

617./''' 

;■ ■1,24'. ,,: 
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Regifter 

Number. 


Obje£l. 


■ 6iS.,-’6S 

^ 619, '65 

''■''"'■'620. '’65 

6'2I"-2. ' 65 ' 

624. ’65 

625. ’65 

■ 626. ’65 
627. ’65 

, '628. ’ 65 , 

, .629, ’65 
"6 So. ’64 
' 63 o. ’65 

6 " 3 .i. ’65 
■'.,. 6 ' 32 . ’65 
634. ,’65 
642. *65 
644 to r,» 
644". J ^ 

648. ’65 
700. ’69 

702.. ’65 
704. '6 s 

711. ’6,5 

752., : Yhj 
7,56. ’64 

776. ’69 : 

777. ’60 

, S04. '’64 ':,, 
S43-3*. ’70 
854. ’6S 
S55. ’64 
856 . M 
8S7* ’6S 
SSS. ’6S 
S64. ’6S 
875, ’68 
894. ’44 
896. ’55 
' ■ 897,. '55 ■ 

Sy9- ’55 

971. ’S4 

1077. ’55 

1078. ’55 

1079. 
loio. *55 
1081. ’55 
10S2, ’55 
io8S. ’53 
1089. ’S3 
1130. '64 
1 1 So. ’64 
iiSi. ^14 
ii 5 S. ’6S 
1166. ’64 
11S7. ’64 
i, 2 o 5 .;:’ 64 ;' : 
1210. ’55 

I 2 lS-IS^’S 5 

1217. ’55 

B. 


Fountain 
Bucket , 
Snuffers 
'Handles 
Salt cellar 
Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

; .'Do. ' ' 

Statuette 
Sait cellar 
Do. ■ 

Do. 

cafe 

,FIalk ' , 
CandlefFicks 

,Styius , 

Vale . 
Plaque . , 
Do. . 
Med. plaque 
Group . 
Plaque . 

Va fe ■ . 

Bull- 

Beil 

Tales . 
Knocker 
Flagfl-aff head 
Panel , 

, 'Do. , ., 

Do. . 

Do. , 
Warming pan 
Handle . 
Med. plaque 
Plaque . 
Handle . 
■Ladle . 
Statuette 
•Med. plaque 
Plaque . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Baft . 

Do- . 

Do. , 
Calket . 
Statuette 
Panel . 

Bull: , 

Mortar . 
Salver , 
Weights 
Bell . ' 

Snuffers 
Plaque . 


Page. 


i3i 
H 3 
X 97 
I So 

155 

156 
186 

1 83 

184 
184 

II 

iSS 

IS 5 

>87 

io 5 

i 3 i 


203 

207 

44 

74 
66 
II 

63 

207 

■ 4 

75 

208 
1S7 
i3o 

3 o 

30 
3r 

31 

210 

144 

41 

38 

141 

i 6 i 

28 

45 
5a 

40 

48 

5 

7 

7 

106 

i3 

3 s 

4 

m: 

389 
,21 3 , 

76 
198 

3 o 


Regifter 

Number. 


Objedt. 


Page. 


70 


1276. ’72 

1294, ’54 

1295. *64 
1298. ’54 
1334. ’72 
1346. ’53 
134S, '55 

1349. ’55 

1350. ^55 
'i35£. ’55 

1352 . ^55 

1 353 . -’55 
1439. ^55 
1440.1 , 

I 440 ff./ 

1462. ’70 
1471. ’70 
i502. -’S 3 
i 5 i 8 . ’55 
1564. ’55 
iSSi . ’55 
3 588 . ’55 
1591. ’55 
3592. ’55 
1593. ’55 
3594. ’55 
1 595. ’55 
3596. ’55 
1597. ’55 
16 I L ’55 

1 653 . ’56 

1654. '56 

2028. ’55 

2058 . ’55 

2059. ’55 

2060. ’55 

2061. ’55 

2062. *55 

2073. ’55 

2074. ’55 
2074“ ’55 

2079. ’55 

2080, ’55 
:;20Sl.; ’55 

' 2082.,' ’;S 5 , 

2084. ’55 

2 0 85 . ’55 
2087. ’55 
20S9. ’05 
2093. ’55 
209S. ’55 
209 5 \ ’55 

209S, ’55 

2099- ’55 
216S. ’55 
2171®. ’55 

2174. *55 

2175. ’55 


Lamp . 
Candelabrum 
Buft 
Calket 
Figure 
Snuffers 
Ifandle 
Do. 

Do. 

: Do. 

Do. 

Do. ■ 
Statuette 

Fire dogs 

Warming pan 

Ewer 

Lantern . 

Baf-relief 

Fragment 

Talb . 

Candieftick 

Ciileni . 

Knocker 

Ewer 

Candieftick 

Do. 

Stand , 
Snuffers . 
Triptych 
Burner . 
Salt-cellar 
Frame . 
Salver . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 
Candieftick 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Snuffers 
Do. . 

Do. . 
Calket . 

Do. . 
Frame . 
Inkftand 
Statuette 
Candieftick 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Calket . 
Candieftick 
Bowl 
Mortar . 

Do. . 


168 

86 

3 

loS 

13 

198 

137 
137 
137 
1 37 
137 
137 

19 

12S 

210 

I-I 2 

169 
64 

134 
208 

92 

I 10 

i 57 

316 

91 
90 

199 

399 

35 

8 s 

i83 

■ 3 34, ■„■■ 

I9S 

I9I 

191 

193 

195 

87 

302 

■JO2" ', 

92 

197 

198 
197 
108 

■■■■ 

1 35 

Ts ' Ty ' 

9 

92 

■.:'.,':92, 

88 
88 

107 

S 3 

82 

37S 

17S 
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Regifter 

Number. 

Objed. 

Ptige. 

Regifter 

Number. 

O'bjedt, ■ 

Page. '■ 

2177, ’55 

Candleftick . . 

87 

3553 . ’56 

Fire dogs , ' , 


127 

2i77\ ’55 

Do. 

89 

3602. ’56 

Candleftick . 


87 

21 S4. ’55 

Do. 

93; 

3624. ’56 

Inkftaiid 


iS 3 

2184'^ ’55 

Do. 

94 

3625 . ’56 

Plaque ■ 


177 

2i'9i.-i\ ’ 55 ' 

Stirrups . 

201 

3627. ’56 

Cailcet . 


io 5 

2201. ’55 

Cartouche box 

104 

3628. ’56 

Book plaque . 


78 

^ ’55 ■ ' 

Statuette 

27 

3629. ’56 

Do. 


78 

2293. ’55 

, Stand ■ . ' . ■ , .■ : 

199 

363 o. ’56 

Do. 


78 

2294. ’55 

Do. . . . 

200 

363 i. ’56 

Do. ■ 


78 

2304. ’55 

Girdle ornament 

i 36 

36 So. ’56 

Bucket ■ ; , 


83 

2391. ’55 

Fire pan 

129 

3652 . ’55 

Knocker 


161 

2398. ’55 

Chandelier 

109 

4012. ’Sa 

Capital . 


204 

2437. ’56 

Eicutcheon 

171 

4013, ’55 

Lock plate 


lyi 

2438.-39 . ’56 

Candleflicks . 

93 

4028. ’53 

Stove front 


202 

2454. ’56 

Figure . , . . 

■ 25 ■ ■■ 

4029. ’53 

Do. 


■■ .202 

2521 . ’48 

Salver . 

189 

4 o 3 o. ’53 

Do. 


202 

2535 . ’56 

plaque . 

62 

4 o 3 i. ’58 

Vafe . 


■ 20 S' 

2566 . ’56 

Candleftick . 

90 

4040. ’56 

Buckle . 


85 

2S71. ’56 

Statuette . » 

19 

4054. ’56 

Ewer 


114 

2583 . ’56 

Ewer 

121 

4074- ’67 

Candleftick . 


90 

2584. ’56 

Do. . 

122 

4076. ’57 

Statuette 


i 3 

2617. ’56 

Mounting 

178 

4080. ’57 

Plaque , 


61 

2620. *55 

Snufl’ers . 

198 

4081. ’57 

Do. . 


40 

2621. ’56 

Lamp . 

i 65 

4082. ’57 

Med. plaque . 


44 

2626. ’55 

Statuette 

17 

4090. ’57 

Bofs « . 


So 

2694. ’55 

Candleft-Ick . 

90 

4091. ’57 

Handle . 


140 

2695. ’55 

Do. 

91 

4096. ’57 

Salt cellar 


I $2 

2700. ’56 

Statuette 

10 

4120. ’54 

Plaque . 


69 

2701. ’56 

Vale . . . 

206 

4214. ’55 

Warming pan 


2 I'O 

2702. ’56 

Do. . . . 

206 

4217, ’57 

Med, plaque . 


37 

2703. ’56 

Do. . . . 

206 

.4223. ’57 

Ewer . 


11.1 

270S. ’56 

Group , 

10 

4224- ’S7 

Fragment 


i 33 

2709. ’56 

Do. . . 

10 

4235. ’$7 

Do. 


i 33 ' 

2717. ’56 

Do, . . . 

13 

4226, ’57 

, Do. , ^ . 


1 33 

^757- ’55 

Handle . 

140 

4442. ’57 

Mirror 


I ''^2 

2758. ’55 

Do. . 

140 

4262. ’57 

Statuette 


-22 

2759. ’55 

Ledlern . 

170 

4263. ’S7 

Candleftick . 


102 

2802. ’56 

Handle , . . 

I So 

4264. ’S7 

Do. 


102 

2803. ’56 

Plaque . 

57 

42S4. ’S7 

Lamp 


266 

2S06. ’56 

Calket , . . 

107 

4288. ’Sy 

Urn . 


204 

2S12. ’56 

Bowl 

, 82 

43 oi. ’Sy 

Candleftick . 


'' 95 

2995^ ’56 

Salver . . . 

19 1 

4316, ’Sy 

Salver ' 


„ 196 

3 oo 2 . ’56 

Statuette 

24 

4332 . ’54 

Statuette 


' 8" , 

3010. ’57 

Knocker 

160 

4347. ’Sy 

Plaque . 


■' ,' 7 *' 

3011-12. ’57 

Fire dogs 

126 

4363. ’Sy 

Ewer ■ . , . 


1 ' 112 

3 o 3 S. '56 

Fire guard . . : 

127 ■ 

4366 . ’Sy 

■ Pediment 


, ,i So : ' 

3039. ’53 

Ewer' , .■ 

III 

4371. ’57 

Plaque . 


4 "l', 

333 o. ’56 

Handle . 

I3S 

■ 437 =^* -^57 ■ 

Do. 


42 

333 i. ’56 

Do. . 

139 

4409, ’ 5 ; 

Lamp . 


164 

■ 3332 . ’56 

Do. . 

139 

4410. ’Sy 

Do. . 


1 65 

3333 . ’56 

Do. . 

^39 

4423. ’58 

Ewer . . 


n 5 

3334 - '’56 

Do. . 

^39 

4430. ’58 

Mounting 


277 

333s* ’56 

■■■ . Do. ■ .. 

139 

4432-3. ’S7 

Fire dogs 


124 

3336. ’56 1 

Do. . . . 

m 

4437- ’57 1 

Candleftick . 

i 

91 

3337. ’56 

Foot 

J2Z 

4439. ’58 : 

Statuette 

' i 

1 S 

3343, ’56 

Handle . 

I4I 

4441. ’S7 i 

i>ax 

. * 

38 

3344. ’56 

Do. . 

141 

4447* ’58 j 

Shield . 


172 

334S. ’Si 

Vafe . 

204 

4448. ’5S i 

Do. . 


173 

355 i. ’56 

Fender , 

' ■ . 

■ 44 S 2 .-’ 58 . I 

Book clafps . 


77 
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. Obje<SI:. 

Page, 

Regifler 

Number, 

Obje^. 

Page. 

Corner plates . 


77 

5440. ’59 

Cand.lefl:ick 



io3 

,00. : 


79 

5441. ’S9 

Lamp . 



168 

Do. 


79 

5442. ’59 

Do. . 



168 

Do. 


80 

5469. ’59 

Panel . 



38 

Plaque 


48 

5473. ’59 

Plaque . 



65 

Do. . 


5i 

5632- '59 

Salver . 



194 

Med. plaque . 


5^ 

571S. '59 

Bofs 



Sr 

Plaque . 


53 

5720. '59 

Foot 



123 

Do. . : . 


47 

S721. ’59 

Do. . 



: 123 

Bell 


76 

5727. '59 

Salt cellar 



1S7 

Fragment 


i33 

5729. '59 

Pediment 



1 80 

Letter P. 


134 

5730, ’59 

Do. 



i8r 

Plaque . 


47 

5731. '59 

Do. 



rSi 

Do. ^ 


33 

5732. '59 

Do. 



181 

CandleiVick . 


89 

5733- ’S9 

Handle 



146 

Do. 


89 

5734- '59 

Do. . 



146 

Med. plaque . 


67 

5735-42- '59 

Handles 



X47 

Buckle . 


85 

5743-5- '59 

Do. . 



147 

Statuette 


28 

5746. ’59 

Handle . 



150 

Mafk . 


141 

- 5747- '59 

Foot 



123 

Do. . 


14X 

574*- '59 

Plaque . 



,42 

Med. plaque . 


34 

5749- ’59 

Figure , 



178 

Plaque . 


34 

5750- ’59 

Efcutcheon 



17X 

Bol's 


80 

575 i- ’S9 

Ma/k . 



' H3 

Do. . 


81 

57S2. ’59 

Handle . 



i5o 

Book clafp 


79 

S764. ’59 

Salver , 



189 

i^Iaque . 


37 

5765. '59 

Do. . 



190 

Lantern 


169 

5766. '59 

Do. . 



190 

Inkftand 


i53 

5781. '59 

Figure , 



'.X72 

Med, plaque . 


54 

5So5. ’60 

Grating 




Statuette 


15 

S806./60 

Do. . 



■ i36 . 

Lamp . 


1 65 

S807. ’60 

Bowl 



;82:"' 

Do. . 


162 

5866. '59 

Fire pot 



'13^ 

Inkibnd 


^ 154 

5908. '59 

Inkftand 


. 1 

■ ,i55 : 

, Handle . . ' 


145 

6026. '57 

Plaaue , 



■ 73 

Book mounting 

• 1 

79 

6751. ’60 

Do. . 



73 

Tazza . 


2 o 5 

6762. ’60 

Med. plaque 



46 

Plan die . 


146 

6853. '60 

Bofs 



Sr 

Candleflick . 


io3 I 

6854, ’60 

Ewer 



ri9 

Lamp . 


167 

6866. '60 

Statuette 



22 

Snun'ets 


199 

68S9, '60 

Plaque . 



70 

Efcurcheon, &c. 


171 ^ 

6890. '60 

Do. . 



46 

Salver . 


196 

6894. '60 

flandle . 



144 

Ewer . 


121 

6904. '60 

Pounce box 



154 

Plaque . 


57 

6920. ’60 

Bas-relief 



29 

Hinge . 


" ;;i76".7 

6961. '60 

Tap 



203 

Do. . 


X70 

6966. ’60 

Med. plaque 



45 

Lock , 


170 

6967, ’60 

Do. 



52 

Plaque . 


37 

696S. '60 

Plaque . 



72 

Do. . 


50 

6975. '60 

Stirrup . 



201 

Statuette 


18 

6976. '60 

Do. . . 



201 

Buft . 


8 

6977. ’60 

Plaque . 



63 

Ewer 


. '. l ai ■ 1 

6979. '60 

Do. 



60 

Figure . . 


24 ; 

6980. ’60 

Candleflick 



91 

Group . 


22 

6988. '60 

Figure . 



24 

Water pot 


211 

6992. '60 

Plaque . 



47 

Do. 


ZII 

7121. ’60 

Do. 



54 

Do. 


212 

7140. '60 

Pediment 



182 

Candleflick , 


io 3 

7 i 5 i. ’60 

Statuette 


• 

^3 


Regifer 

Number, 


■.■ 44 S 3 ;"" 5 S 

4454- ’SS 

4455- ’5S 
4465. ’58 

, 4466, ^38 
4467. *58 

4479. ’53 
448 J ^ 5 b 

4482. 'S8 

4483. '58 

■ 4488. '58 

4489, '55 

4490. -'58 
4498. '58 

4501, '58 

4502, ■ '58 
45 1 1. '58 
4526. '58 
4S33. '58 

4548. '58 

4549. '58 

4652, 'S9 

4653 . '59 
46 5 7,' '59 

4658, '59 

4659. '59 
4663. '58 

4672. '58 

4673. '58 
467S. 'SS 

4699. 'S9 

4700. '’S9 

4701. ''59 

4702. '’59 

4703. 'S9 
; 4777 * ’59 

47 8 6. ’48 
4856,: :-’ 5'8 
4S57. ’ 5 S 
;/ .:; 485 ' 8.,/59 
48{)9\ '58 
-4S,i7-I7‘^'57 

4891. 'SS 

4892. '58 
4897, '54 

5403. 'Sq 

5404. '59 
5405- ’59 
54* ’59 
5412, '59 

:,v;:;542o7:'59" 
;v.;S 422 .'" :'’ 59 '; 
5426. '59 
543 ^- ’59 
5432. '59 

5435* ’^9 

5437. '59 
543s. '59 
5439, '59 


P % 


228 


Table (^ Reference. 


j 

Kegiller 

Numbei. 

Objcd. 

Page. 

Regifter 

Number. 

71 52 . ’ 

60' : 

Medallion 

34 

7786. ’63 

71 ’6o 

: Do.- 

34 

7787. ’63 

7229. 

60 

Vafe . . . 

2 o 5 

7796, ’63 

7237. 

60 

Group . , . 

12 

7799 * 

(33 

7238-9. 

■’60 

Handled 

l 5 o. 

7800. ’ 

63 

7346. 

61 

Plaque . 

46 

7801. ’ 

62 

7369. 

6£ 

Do. . 

62 

7842- ’ 

61 


’61 

Do. . . . 

36 

7844. ’ 

6s 

7371. 

’61 

Do, . 

72 

7845. ’ 

61 

737 ^* 

’6x 

Do. , . 

72 

7846. ’ 

6s 

7373- 

’61 

Do. . . . 

70 

7847.- ’ 

61 

7374 * 

’61 

Do. . . . 

73 ^ 

784S. ’ 

61 

7375. 

^61 

Do. . . . 

38 

7S50. 

61 

7376. 

’61 

Do. . 

54 

7851. 

61 

7377* 

’61 

Do. . , . 

49 

7857-S7' 

’62 

7378. 

’61 

Do. . 

54 

78S8. 

’62 

7379. 

’6x 

Do. . . . 

72 

7867. 

’61 

7380. 

’61 

Do. . . . 

69 

7S68. 

’61 

7381. 

’61 

Med, plaque . 

q 4 

7868^ 

’61 

7391. 

’60 

Fountain fpout 

132 

7874. 

’61 

7400. 

’60 

Handle . . . 

144 

7S75. 

’61 


’61 

Plaque . . . 

39 

7877- 

’61 

7422. 

’6j 

Do. . . . 

52 

7S78. 

’6r 

7423. 

*61 

Do. . 

33 

78 79. 

'61 

7424. 

'61 

Do. . 

71 

7891“. 

’61 

7425. 

’61 

Med. plaque . 

43 

7892. 

'6s 

7426. 


Do. 

33 

7893. 

’61 

743 

’61 

Plaque . 

64 

7916. 

’62 

7432. 

’61 

Lamp . 

164 

7933. 

’61 

7433 * 

’61 

Plaque . 

55 

7934 * 

’61 

7434 - 

’61 

Do. . . . 

44 

793S. 

’6s 

7435. 

’61 

Do. . . , 

43 

8030-1. 

’62 

7436 . 

’61 

Cover of hmp 

. 42 ■ 

$384. 

’63 

7440* 

’60 

Figure * 

20 

8429. 

’<>3 

7444. 

^60 

Frame . 

135 

8430. 

’63 

7453. 

’61 

Plaque . 

39 

843 J -1 

.’63 

7459. 


Do. . . . 

..52 

8431*- J 

7460. 

’61 

Med. plaque , 


8432.1 

\ 63 

7461. 

^61 

Fragment 

134. 

8432“. j 

7463. 

’61 

Plaque . 

47 

8462. 

’63 

7464. 

’61 

Do. . . . 

■ 5-1 . 

SSoz. 


7474 * 

’61 

Do. . . . 

65 

, 8552 . 

’63 

7476. 

•’61 

Med. plaque . 

45.. 

8717. 


74S3. 

’61 

Plaque . . . 

37 

8S67. 

’61 

'■ 74 %* 

’61 

Pommel ' 

■ , 5 i 

8868. 

’61 

748.6. 

^61 

Plaque . 

46 

S869-69 

«.’6i 

'7487. 

’61 

CandielHck ' . . 

io 3 

j887o-7o\ 61 

" 7488. 

’61 

■ : Do. '■ : . . ■ 

-103 ■■ 

8871- 7 i 

^ 61 

749 1 * 

’6.1 

Med. plaque . 

’ , 45 

SS72-72 

’61 

7492. 

’61 

.Plaque . .... 

64 

1 8873 - 73 - 

7493. 



53;:. 

8874. 

’61 

7494. 

’61 

Do. . , . 

7 F 

8S7S. 

’6r 

7496. 

’6s 

Do. . 

■ 36- 

8876. 

’61 

7497. 

’6i 

Med. plaque . . 

49 

8876/no 

L’6s 

7498. 

’6 s 

Plaque . . . 

- 37: 

.88765.'., 

’61 ' 

7499. 

’61 

Do. . , . 

66 

89S2. 


7533. 

’60 

Do. . 

43 

8983. 


7 ^ 97 * 

’6i 

Mirror . 

■■ 

9071* 

778S, 

^63 

Ewer . . . 

120 ■ 




-^Gbjed. ! 

■■i 

Page, 

Fire, pot' , . 

330 

Bucket- ^ : . 

S4 

Mon. roundel 

J 73 

Plaque . ■ . 

67 

Do.,..,..- . 

68 

Salver . ■ - 

^93 

Do. . 

1S8 

Do. . 

19 - 

Cover . . .. . *. 

S28 

Mortar . . . . 

176 

Do. . 

177 

Do. . 

177 

Ewer . 

1 19 

Fire pot 

130 

Handles 

149 

Do. . 

iSt 

Fire pan 

12S 

Figure . 

24 

Do. . . . 

25 

Bucket . . : 

84 

Statuette . . 

21 

Frame - 

S35 

Efcutcheon . 

178 

Do. 

17,8 

Plaque . 

63 

Bofs- . 

., 80 

Handle . 

249 

Bull 

6- 

Statuette 

22 

Do. . 

23 

Do. . 

24 

Candelabra 

'. 8-6 

Panel . , 

67 

Ewer 

IS 9 

.-■Do. . 

120 

Fire dogs 

12S 

Do. 

126 

Cailcet . 

ic6 

Figure . 

9 

Group . 

Sq 

Mirror . 

58 

Inkihnd 

iSfi 

Plaque : . 

qS 

Handles ., ■ . 

149 

Do. . 

1 148 

!, Do. - ... .. . 

148 

^ D.O. ■ . 

1 14.S 

Do. . 

i 14S 

1 Do. . 

j ^49 

Do. . 

i 

Do. . 

I 147 

Do. . 

147 

Do. , 

148 

Inkiland 

154 

I’oujice box . 

' 153 

Statue . 

1 1 1 



NJMES OF 


A. 


Abboji^ page clxii. 

Aboiidio, Antonio^ 50. 

AdiiiiiSj cxcix, 

AgafraSj Ixix. 

Agcladas^ liv^ Iv^ Ivii* ^ ■ 
Agefander^ Ixvii. 

AgoracrituSj lix. 

Akragasj Ixxv* 

AlbanuSj Fabius^ Ixxxiii. 
Aiborghettij Alfonzo, cxvii.. 
Albrizio^ Horazio^ cxxxv. 
Alcamenes, Iviii. 

Aldegraver, 33. 

Alexander of Abingdon^ cxcii. 
Algardi, Aleff.^ cxxxiv^ cck^ 7. 
Aloifio^ Guido Gonzaga dij cxx, 
AmadeOj cxiii. 

Ammaiiatij Bartolomeo^ cxxviii. 
Angelo* ' [Str Michel Angelo,) 
Aiigiiicrs Francois, clxix. 
Antigoiius^ Ixviii, 

Aiitiphaiies^ !xL 
ApoIIoniuSs Ixviij Ixix. 

Aretino, II Car, (See Leoni.) 
Arcefilaus, Ixix, 

Arphe or Arfe, feniily, clxxxii. , 
Arifteas, Ixxiii. 

Ariftoiij Ixxvi. 

Ariftocles, liv. 

Ariftomedon, liv, 

Ariftogeitoiij Ixvi. 


jRrisrs. 


Ariftodemiis, Ixvi. 

Ariftonidas, Ixvii. 

Arnolfo, xcvL 

.Afpetd, Tiziano, cxvii..:'. 

Afpruck,' Franz, clxxix.'. 
Athenodorus, Ixvii. 

Atkins, C., 31. 

Aubrey, clxxi. 

Augetel, Vilelmiis, cxciii. 
Auftin, William, cxcv. 
Averulino, Antonio, civ. 

B. 

Bacon, John, cxcvii. 

Bailey, E, H., cxcviii. 

Baidu, Johannes, 44. 
Bandinelli, Baccio, cxxviii. 
Barbedienne, 5, 10, 86, 206. 
Barifanus of Traiii, Ixxxvii. 
Barkentin and Slater, 75. 
Baroncelli, Giovanni, cxxi. 
Baroncelli, Nicolo di, cxxi. 
Bartolo, {See Michiele.) 
Bartolomeo, Giov. di, cvi, 
Baitoluccio, cviii. 

Baryc of Paris, 10. 

Beaupre, cxcvii. 

Beckerr, Pierre de, clxxvii. 
Behnes, Wm,, cxcix* 

Bell, John, cc, 8. 

Belli, Valerio, 71, et feq. 
Belli, Giovanni, cxxvi* 
Beruelin, clxiii 



Names of Artijisy ^ c. 




Beresford, 30. 

Bermim, clxiii. 

Bernardino of Lugano, cxiv. 
Beriiardi, Giov,, 42, 69. 

Bernini, Lorenzo, cxxxiii, clxix, 
7,219. , ; 

Berrugueto, Alonzo, clxxxiii. 
Bertuccius, cxv. 

Bcrtoldo, ciii, cclx. 

Berthelot, GuilL, cxlix. 

Bench, cxxix. 

Bicci di Lorenzo, ci. 

Bindelli, cxxL 
Bird, Francis, cxcvrn 
Biffi, Andrea, cxxv. 

Blafer, Guftav, clviii. 

Boedas, Ixv. 

Boethus, Ixvi, Ixxv. 

Bogaert, Martin van den, clxxx. 
Bologna, John of, Ixxiii, cxxix, 
clxxviii, ccviii, ccix, ii, 22. 
Bolognini, Giobattifta, cxx. 
Bonnano, Ixxxvii. 

Bonteinps, P., clxix. 

Bofelli, Pietro, cxxxiii. 

Bofchi, G y cxxxvi. 

Bofio, Jofeph, clxxii. 

Botticelli, A., cix, 62, 63. 
Bouchardon, Edme, clxx, 

Boule, A. C., clxxi. 

Brazier, Richard, clxxxviii. 
Brambilh, Fras., cxxv. 

■ Briofco, Andrea. Ricclo.) 

Broker, Nicholas, cxciv. ■ 
.'Brioiellefchi, Filippo, xcvi, xcvii, 
c, ci, cxxi. 

Buzio di Biaggio, xciv. 


CafHeri, Ph., clxxi. 


Cains, Oviiis, Ixxi. 

Caius, Pompeius, Ixxi. 

Calaniis, Iv. 

Calcagni, Antonio, cxxxii. 

Gallon, liii, liv. 

Callimachus, Ivii. 

Cambio, Arnolfo del, xci. 
Campionefe Sculptors, cxiii. 
Camelio. [See Ganibello.) 
Campana, Girolamo, cxvii, 
Campbell, Thomas, cxcviii, 
Cantucci, Andrea, [See Sanfo- 
vino.) 

Ganova, cxxxiv, cxxxvi, clvii. 
Ganachus, liv. 

Candido, Pietro. [See Witte.) 
Cano, Alonzo, clxxxiii. 

Caradoflb, Ambrogio, cxiv, cxxvi, 
59. add. and corr. 

Carew, C. E., cc. 

Carino, Giov,, cxx. 

Carracci, fchool of, 58. 

Carrier, A., II, 

Cafignuola, Jacopo, cxxv. 
Cafignuola, Tomafo, cxxv. 
Cataneo, Danefe, cxx. 

Cauvet, J. P., dxxii. 

Celino di Piia, Antonio, ciii. 
■Gelino di Fife, Giovanni, ciii. 
Cellini, Benvenuto, xiv, xxii,cxiv, 
cxxvi, cxxvii, cxxx, dxviii, 59^ 
69. ■ 

Celma, Juan Baiitifla, clxxxiii, 
.Cephiibdotus, Ixi, Ixiii, 

Chantrey, Sir Fran., cxcviii. ■ 

■ Chares, Ixv. 

Chadet, clxxii. 

.. Cheere, Sir Henry, exevi, cxc\if. 

■ Cheret, clxxii. 

Gliriftolie, 207. 

Chriftophorus, H icrimixx ( See 
Geremia.) 





Names of Art ijls^ &^c\ 


Cione dl Michele. {See Verroc- 
chio.) 

Clcarchus of Rhegium, xlix^ liv, 
Clcomcacs, Ixix. 

Climentij Bartolomeo di, exxi. 
Climentij Profpero di, exxi. 
Clodion, clxxii. 

Clidienbach, Martin, and George 
von, cxlv, 

Coalbrook Dale Comp., aos- 
Colon na, Duchefs Caftiglione, 5. 
Colic, Simone da, xcvii. 

Colotes, lix* 

Colpeper, Edmund, clxxxviii. 
Comae in c. Sculptors, xci, cxiii. 
Conti, Nicolb di, cxvii. 

Coproiiius, Ixxi. 

Cortona, Urbano da, xcv. 

Cofimati family, xci. 

Couftou, GuilL, clxx. 

Coyzevox, Ch, Ant., clxx. 
Cozzarelli, Giacomo, xcv. 

Credi, Lorenzo di, evii. 

Crefilas, Ivi. 

Cridas, Iv. 

Crue, Silvanus, clxxxviii. 

Crundale, Rich, de, cxci. 

D. 

Daippus, Ixv. 

Danti, V inceiizo, cx, cxxxi. 
David, R J., cxxxiv, clvii, clxx, 

Dadaius, liii, Ixi, Ixix* 

Deere, G,, 5., 

Decius, IxxL 
Delarchc, J. C., clxxii. 

Delvaux, Laurent, clxxx. 

Dello Delli, civ. 

Demetrius, Ivii. 

Denavi, Julian, 177, 


Dennyngc de Reyns, cxcii. 
Defiderio di Settignaiio, c. 
Defjardins, Martin, clxxx. 

Dielman, clix. 

Dini, Pietro, cxiii. 

Diodorus, Ixxvi. 

Dionyfius, liv. 

Dipsenus, liii. 

Donatello, xv, Iviii, xciv, xevi, 
xcviii, c, cii, ciii, civ, cv, cxv, 
cxvi, cxix, cxxxiii, cl, ccviii, 14, 

365 395585 ^535^765 1795 207. 
Donner, G. Ralph., clvii. 

Drake, PVed., clviii. 

Dumond, F., clxxii. 

Dupetit, P., clxxii. 

Duquefnoy, Francois, {See Fiani- 
nringo.) 

Durand, clxxiii, 10, 32. 

Diirer, Albrecht, cxlvii, clil 
Duret, Fr. Jo., clxxiii, 10. 
Dyoiiants, Jo. des Jofes de, 
clxxvii. 

E. 

Eck and Durand, clxxiii, 10, 32, 
189. 

Eckard, Adafter, cxliii. 

Elkington, Aleflrs., v, 3, 4, 8, 86, 

Eloy, St. (Eligius), clxii, clxiii. 
Endaeus, liii, 

Erizzo, Fr. Anton., 45, 46. 

ElTex, John, cxcv. 

Eunicus, Ixxvi. 

Euphranor, Ixiii. 

: Euftathius, Ixxxiii. 

Euchycrates, Ixv. 

Eutychides, Ixv. 

Ewen, Nicholas, cxcv. 



232 Names of Artifts^ ^ c. 


Falloife, Liege^ 204. 

Fanellij Francefco, add, and corn, 
(ccvii). 

Federighij Anton,, xcv, 

Fernkorn, clx. 

Fevre, Guill. de, clxxvii. 
Fiammingo, II, clxxx, clxxxi. 
Figarola, Guglielmo and Nicola 

da, Ixxxvii. 

Filarete, {See Averulino.) 
Flaxnian, John, Ixxvi, clvii, cxcix. 
Flavius, Largonius, Ixxi. 

Foley, cxcix. 

Fontana, Antonio, cxxv. 

Fontana, Annibale, cxxv, 20. 
Fontana, Profpero, 70. 

Forezza, Horazio, 120, 194. 
Francia, Francefco, 41. 

Francia, Giacomo, 42. 

Francavilla, Pietro, cxxx, clxxviii, 
20. 

Francifi, Jhonnis, 44, 

Fries, Ad nan 5 cxxx, clxxviii, clxxix, 
ccvii, 29. 

G. 

Gahagan, Sebaft., cxcix. 

Gambello, Vittore, cxvi. 

Gardin, GiiilL dii, clxxvi. 

Gafier, Hans, clx. 

Geefs, Wilhelm, clxxxi. 

Geremia, Chriftofbro, 36. 

Gerhard, Hubert, clxx\'iii. 
Ghiberti,' .Lorenzo,.. '■ xcii, xciv, 
xci~c, ciii, cv, cvi, cviii, cxx, 

cl, 61. 

Ghiberti, Vittorio, xcii, c. 
Ghirlandaio, 62. 

Giardoni, cxxxv. 


Gibbons, Grinling, cxcvi, 
Giorgio, Fran* di, xcv. 
Girardon, Frans*, clxix, 
Gitiades, liii. 

Glauciis,. xxxix, liii, liv* 
Glycon, Ixix, 

Godl, Steffen, cliv. 

Gonzate, Filippo de’, cxxi* 
Gonzate, Giacomo, cxxi. 
Gonzate, Damiano, cxxi* 
Gottfried, cxxxix. 

Goujon, Jean, clxviii. 
Gouthiere,^clxxi5 clxxii. 

Grafs, P., 10. 

Groven, Laurens, civ. 
Gruden, Nicolaus, civ. 
Guillain, Simon, clxix. 
Guarnerio, Pietro d ’Angelo 
xciv. 

Gvidvcivs, Fraiicifci, 176. 


H. 

Hack, Jacob, clvi. 

Hack, Hieronymus, clviV ■ 
H-ahnel, Ernft, clix* 
Hardman & Co., 205*' 
Hatfield, Mr., clxx.i. 
Hatfield, H. €*, 31. 
Hecatsus, Ixxvi* 

Hegefias, Iv. 

Henry of Lewes, cxcii, 
Hernandez, clxxxiii* 

Hilger, Woh] cxxxiii, ch . 
Hiram of Tyre, xlvii* 
Hokyntone, Thomas, cxcii. 
Holliday, W*, '3, 

Hoole & Co., 202. 

...Houdon, J. A*, clxx. 

Huet, clxxii. 



ms 


Names of Nrtfis^ Me, 


■Huiidleyj 

Flurtrelle^.S.,^ dxx. , 
Hjniatodoms^ix^d. ; 

" I* ' 

libgonus, Ixviii. 

j. 

Jacopino, cxiii. 

Jiikobij clvii. 

Jean de Cologne.,. clxvi» 

■ jeanneft, 86, 105. ' ■ ■ . 

Joluinnes, LinioviGenfis, clxvi, 
cxciii. 

Jo,.iigelinc.,k, Jacques, clxxviiL 
Jo.,rdan5 Efteban, , clxxxiii. 

Juiii, Juan de, .'clxxxiii. 

: K. 

Katzheimer, Wolfgang, exUdii. 
Bleller, Brothers, xv, clxxi. 

Khoch, Hans, 192. . . 

Kifs, Aiiguft, clix. 

Kdlii, Flans von, civ. , 

K raftt, A da m , cxlvii . 

Krebs, Hans, cxlviii. 

Kriimfcr, Hans, clxxix. 

L. 

Labeiiwolf, Pankraz, cliiL 
Labenwolf, Georg, civ. 

Ladetto, Francesco, cxxxvi. 
Lainiinger, Peter, cliv. 

Lambert!, c. 

Lambefprjiig, Barth., cxcv. 

Lando, Lorenzo. {See Vecchietta.) 
Landioi, Taddeo, cxxxiL 
Landseer, Sir C., cc. 

Laureti, Tomafo, cxxix. 


Launitz, Eduard von der, c. 
Lautizio, 68* 

Laufenenfis, Albertus, and Petrus, 
Ixxxix. 

Learchus. Clearchus.) 
Legeviiius Hatifereii, 175. 

Legros, Pierre, clxix. 

Lemoine, J. B., clxxii. 

Lemot, clxxiii. 

Leochares, Ixii, Ixiv. 

Leonardo da Vinci, evi, cviii, 

■ ■ cxiv. 

Leoni or Lioni, Leo, cxxvjclxxxiii, 

66 , 

Leoni, Pompeo, exxv, clxxxiii, 
17. 

Leopardo, Aleff., evii, cxv, cxvi. 
Lerolle, 206. 

Levi, Jofeph di, 126. 

Limoufin, Leonard, clxiv, 
Lombardi, Antonio di Pietro, 
cxxxli, 

Lombardi, Pietro, xv, cxv. 
Lombardo, Girolamo, cxxxii. 
Lotto, Lorenzo, cxxiv, 

Ludolf and tleinrich, of Brunf- 
wick, cxliv. 

Lycias, Ivi. 

Lyfippus, xlix, Ixii, Ixiii, Ixv, Ixix, 
Ixxiii (f. note), xeix. 

Lyfiftratus, Ixv. 

M. 

Maglioli. {See Sperandio.) 

Maier, Chriftof,, 200. 

Maitano di Lorenzo, xciii. 
Maitano, Lorenzo di, xciii. 
Malhabia, Jacobus, 77. 

Mamurius, V etturius, Ixxi, 
Mantegna, Andrea, cix, cxv, cxix, 
exx, 36, 39. 

Manno, cxx. 


234 


Names of jirtifis^ & c. 


Mantagazza, Antonio, cxiv. 
Mantova, Alfonzo di, cxx, 
Marcello, cxxxv. 

Marc, Antonio, 71. 

Marches!, cxxxvi. 

Marcetto, A. [See Colonna.) 
Marefcotti, cxxi. 

Mariodli, Julian, 177. 

Marochetti, Baron Ch., clxxiii, 3. 
Martincourt, clxxi. 

Maferano, Ph., 44. 

Mafo di Tolomeo, cvL 
McDowell, Patrick, cxcviii, 
Menelaus, Ixix. 

Menganti, or Menganati, Aleff., 
cxx, ccix. 

Mentor, Ixxv. 

Meves, Albert, 13. 

Michel Angelo, Iviii, Ixvi, Ixix, c, 
cxi, cxxii, cxxiii, cxxviii, cxxix, 
cxxxiii, civ, 69, 137, 184. 
Michel Angelo rlformato od tnco-' 
gnito, Menganti.) 
Michelozzo di Bartolomeo, c, ci, 
civ, cvi. 

Michiele, Bartolo di, xcvi. 
Milward, E. M., 30, 157, 

Minfl: of Berlin, 13. 

Minio, Tiziano, cxx« 

Mocchi, Francefco, cxxxv. 
Moderni, O., 51, 52. 

Montanez, Martinez, clxxxiii. 
Montelupo, Bart, cx, cxxiv. 

: Morel,, Bartolonie, clxxxiii. ’ ' 
'Mofca, cxx, ■ ■ 

' ,Miiller,FAV,, clx, ' . 

Mufchgat, Joerg, cliv. 

Myron, xiii, liv, Iv, Ivi, Ivii. 
Mys,"lxxv. " ■ 


Naucydes, lx. 

Neidthard, Wolfgang,, clvi, ■■ ■' : ■ 
Niccola of Arezzo, xcvi i. 

Nichols, T., 4, 30. 

Nini, - Pifano, Andrea.) 
Noble, cxcix. 

Noft, John van, cxevii. 

Novius, Blefamus, Ixxi. 

Novius, Plautius, Ixxi. 

o. 

Oderiflus, Ixxxvi. 

Omodeo. (*SV(? Amadeo.) 

Onatas, Iv. 

Orcagna, xcvi. 

P. 

Papias of Aphrodifias, Ixxiii. 
Parrhafius, Ixxv. 

Paris, Domenico di, cxxi. 
Parthenius, Ixxvi. 

Paftis, Matteo di, cxvii. 

Patros, Lambert, clxxv. 

Pheidias, liv, Ivii, Iviii, Jix, Ixi, 
Ixxv. 

Phyroniachus, Ixviii. 

Piacenza, Uberto ,and ,Pier0 di, 
Ixxxviii. , 

Pigalle, J. B.,,c!x,x. 

.Piggi^^ni, clx,xiii. 

Pilon, Germain, cxxxii, clxviii. 
Pillon, 32. 

■ Pifano, Nkoia, Ixxxix, xci, xcvi. 
Pifano, Giovanni, Ixxxix, xci. 

, Pifano, Andrea, Ixxxix, xcii, 

xciv. 

Pilanello, cxvii. 
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Names of Artijis., ^c. 


PittSj Wiilianij cxcviii. 

Pollaiuoloj Antonioj xv, xcviii, c, 
cviii,. cXj cxxx, 63, 97,. 207. 

Pol laiiiolo.j.,;' Pietro^ cix. 

PolydoriiS, ' Ixvii. , 

PolycIeituSj xiii^ xlix, Hv, lix. 
Polyphobus, IxxxiiL 
Ponce or Ponzio. {^Sce Trebatti.) 
Porta, Guglielmo della, cxxiv. 
Porta, Giacomo, cxxxii. 

Porta, T'omafo, cxxiv. . 

Portigiani, Zanobi, cxxix, ccviii. 
Portigiani, Domenico, cxxx* 
Pofeidonius, Ixxvi. 

Po'utraoi, Max., cxcvi. • 

Pradier, Jacques, clxxiiL 
Praxiteles, ,1x1, Ixii. 

Preft, GeofFery, cxciv. 

Prieur, Barth, clxviii. 

Primaticcb, Fran., xv, cxxviii, 
cxxxii, clxviii, 

Publius, Cincius Salvius, Ixxi. 
Puget, Pierre, clxix. 

Pugin, 205. 

Pythagoras, Iv. 

Pytheas, Ixxvi. 

Qc 

Qucllinus, Arthur, clxxxi. 
Oucrcia, Giacomo della, xciv, 

xcvi, ci. 

R. 

Raftaelic, Iviii, cxxiv, cxxxii, 66, 
151, 

Rauch, Chriitian, clviii. 

Raufon, clxxii. 

Reichcl, Johann, clvi, 

Rhighetti, F., cxxxvi. 

Rhcecus, xxxviii, xxxix, liii. 


Riccio (Andrea Briofco), xv, cxviii, 
97, 164. 

Ricciarelli, Dan., cxxiv, ccviii. 
Riefener, clxxii. 

Rietchel, Ernft, clix. 

Riquinus, cxli. 

Rizzo, cxv. 

Robbia, Luca della, cv, cvi, 207. 
Roccatagliata, Nicolb, cxvii. 
Roger, Ixxxvi, clxxi. 

Roger of Beccles, clxxxviii. 
Rogers, Randolph, clx. 

Roldau, Pedro, clxxxiii. 

RolE, Maeftro, xci. 

Rouffel, Fremin, clxviii. 
Rovezzano, Benedetto di, cxi, cxii, 
cxxiii. 

Rubens, Sch, of, 31. 

Rude, Francois, clxxiii. 

Rughesee, Nicolaus, civ. 

Rugina, Nicolb, 120. 

Ruftici, Gio. Fran., cviii, cxiv. 
Ryfbrack, John Michael, clxxx. 

S. 

Sano, Turino di, xcv. 

Sano, Giovanni di, xcv, 

Saniavino, Andrea, cx, 16, 17. 
Sanfavino, Jacopo, cx, cxvii, 
cxxviii, cxxxiii, 6, 64. 

Sarrazin, Jacques, clxix. 

Sartor, Lorenz, cliv. 

Savii, Paolo, cxv. 

Scalza, Lodovico^ cliv. 

Schadow, clviii. 

Schcemakers, Peter, cxcvii. 
Schluter, Andreas, clvii. 
Schwanthaler, Ludwig, clix. 
Scopas, Iviii, Ixii. 

Scyllis, liii. 

Sefflfchreiber, Gilg., cliv. 
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Sibenicij Horatius^ 120. 

Sigefriedj- cxlv. 

Silaiiioiij Ixiii* 

Simon of Pavia^ cxxvi. 

Simone^ cij civ. 

Simone di GermanOj Giovanni, 

cxxvi. 

Sluter, Claux, clxxvi. 

Smilis, liii. 

Soeur, Plubert Le, clxix, cxcvi. 
Soklani, Max., cxxxv. 

Sperandio, cxvii, cxx. 

Squardone, cxv, 

Staurachios, Ixxxv, 

Staurentius, Ixxxv. 

Stefane, Giov. di, xcv. 

Stevens, A,, 202. 

Stevens, Thomas, cxcv. 

Stone, Nicholas, cxcvi. 

Stofs, Veitt, cxlvii. 

Stratonicus, Ixviii, Ixxvi. 
Strongylion, Ivi. 

Styppax, Ivi, 

Suger, clxii, cixiii. 

Sykes, Godfrey, 205. 

Syrlin, Jorg, cxlvi, 

Tacca, Pietro, cxxx, cxxxi, ccviii, 
Tatti, Jacopo.' (See J. Sanfavino.) 
Taurifcus, Ixvii, kxvL 
TelicleSj'xxxix, liii. . ' ■■ 

Ternouth, cc. 

TeucroSjJxxvi. 

/Teudoii,' clxlx. , 

Thaletius, Ixx... 

Theed, William, cxcviii. 
ITeodoros, xxxviii, xxxix, tiii' 
I'homas of Leghtoiie, cxcii. 
Tliomire, P. R, clxxii, 32, 
Thorwaldien, civil. 


Timarchus, Ixiii. 

Timotheus, Ixii, 

Titius Gemellus, Ixxi. 

■ To'llemache, or Tallmache, Wm., 

cxcvii. 

'Torell, or Torel, William, cxci. 
■Toro, clxxii, cxxxvi. 

Torre, Giulio della, cxviii. 

■ ■ Torregiano, Pietro, cxi, cxii, 

clxxxiv, cxcv, 6, 16. 

■. Tott, -B. de, 32. ■ 

Tow, R., 5. 

' Trebatti, Paolo Ponzio, cxxxii, 
clxviii. 

Tribolo, cxxix. 

Triqueti, Baron dc, clxxiii, 33, 59. 
Tubal Cain, ii. 

u. 

Urbano di Cortona, ciii. 

V. 

Valenti, Fraf., ciii. 

Valdambrini, xcvi 
Vannini, Pietro, cxiii. 

Vannini, Lorenzo, cxiii. 

■Vaughan, Wm,, clxxxvili, 
Vecchietta, 'xciv. 

Velkno, Jacopo, cvii, cxviii, 39. 
Venafea, Gio. Paolo, cxxxvi. . 

, Verrocchio, Andrea, x\-, cv, c\i, 

.. cvii, cviii, cxv, cxvi, cxxx, 14, 

■ 2 ' 0 ' 7 . ■ . 

'Verzelli, Tiburzio, cxxxii, cxxxiii. . 
Vignola, cxxviii, 

:■ Vinci, Pierino da, cxxv, cxxix, 64, 

■■ Vitali,, Giobattifta, cxxxiii. 

^ Vittoria, Aleflandro, cxviL 
'■ Vifcher, Hermaiiii, cxliv, cxlviii, 
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Names of Artifls^ Wc, 


Vifcher, Peter^, cxlviiij cxlix,. cli, 
cliVg 13,' 

Vifcherj Hermann, jr.,' cxlviii, clil 
Vifclicr, John, cliii. ■ 

Volterra, Daniele. {Bee Riccearelli.) 
Vlocririo,. 48. 

Vries, {See Frits.) 

ViikaniiiS of Veil, L 


■'/'WP 

Walker, Humfray, cxcv. 
Walter of Durham, cxcii, 
Watfoii, cc, 

Webfter, G., 188. 
Weftmacott, Sir R., cxcviii. 
Weftmacott, Profeflor, cxcviii, 
Wiefe of Paris,. ,189. 
Widnniann, clx. 

Wilkes, Johannes, 170, 
William of Suifblk, cxcii. 


William the Paviour, cxcii. 
William of Gloucefter, clxxxix, 
Wilton, Jofeph, cxcvii. 

Witte, Peter de, clxxviii, clxxlx, 
Woodington, W'. F., cc. 
Wohlgemuth, Michael, cxlviL 
WollF, A., clix. 

Woollier, T., 4. 

Wren, Sir Ch., cxcvii. 
Wurzelbauer, Ben., clvi, 

Wyatt, M. C., cxcix. 


■ z. 

Zenodorus, Ixxii, Ixxiii(note), Ixxv, 
Zobel, Julius, 82. 

ZofFoIi, Giov., cxxxv. 

Zopyrus, Ixxvi. 

Zotmann, Hans and Laux, cliv. 
Zuano delle Campane, Pier, cxv. 
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MONUMENTS, OBJECTS, 


A. 

Aix la Chapelle, Ixxxiv, cxxxviiij 
cxl, cxli, cxlii, cxliv, clxli. 

Albeit Memorial, cxcviii, cc. 
Amalfij Ixxxv. 

Amatrice, cxiii. 

Amiens, clxv. 

Arena, cxxxv. 

AfchalFeaburg, cl, clii, cliii, clvi. 
Atrani, Ixxxv, 

Auglburg, cxli, clvi, clxxviii, 

B. 

Bamberg, cxlvii, cxlviii. 

Bafle, altar front, Ixxxiv. 

Bauble, 9, 157. 

Beneventura, Ixxxvii. 

Bergamo, exxvi. 

Berlin, cxliv, cliii, civil, clviii. 
Bologna, exx, cxxiii, cxxix. 
Breflau, .cxlii,. cxlix, clviii. , ■ 

■ Bronzes of Siris, xii, Ixxv. ■ . 
B'fuges., clxxvii, clxxviii., clxxx. ■ 
..B.riinfwick., cxxxix, cxlii, cxliv, 

B lifts,. Ivi,' Ixxi,. Ixxii, exx, exxvi, 
''vGXXvii,.;.' cxxxi, cxxxiv, clxix, 
olxxxviii, cxcvii, 3, 4, 7, 8, ■ 
B.yzantiu,m5 ■ coin mn at, , Ixxxii. 

Canofa, Ixxxvi. 

Canterbury, cxciii. 

CafleJ, clvL 


JND LOCJLiriES. 


Charlemagne, his fword and 
crown, clxiii. 

Chriftian Vlf. of Denmark, his 
lantern, i68. 

Clement V., his crucifix, xcii. 

Coburg, clvi, 

Colberg, cxliv. 

Golleilions of bronzes, cevi. 

Colleftions, private, objedls in, 
Davillier, Baron Ch., cxix ; 
Dreyfus, M., clii (note) ; Drake, 
Sir William, Ixxvi ; Fortnum, 
C. Drury, Ixiii, Ixxiii, Ixxvi, 
Ixxxi, c, cv (note), cxix, exxiv, 
cli, cevi, 16, 34, 36, 41, 42, 
46, 53, 60, 62, 63, 65, 68, 93, 
98, 151, 154, 15s. 163, 

164, 166, 179, 184, 186, 218 ; 
Franks, A. W., Ixxxi, 190 ; 
Gherardefca, Ct.. W., 65 ; Haw- 
kins, Mr. Heywood, Ixxvi ; 

: Hollond, R., cxxxv ; Hovingham 
Hall, exxx ; Lafalle, His. de, 
dii, cxix I Seymour, H. Danh}', 

■ .cx,xxiv; Strogaiiufl’, Ixviii, 
Stro,zzi3 ccviii j Wallace, Sir R,, 

■ ccv.!i 5 IVindibr Caftle, ca,xxv, 
clviii (note), clxix, clxx, clxxi, 
clxxix, cevi. 

Co.logne, cxxxix, cxlv. , 

Conftantinople, lxxx\'. 

Cortona, li, lii. 

Corvey, cxxxix,. . 

Cracow, clii. 



MofUimentSy ObjeBs, &‘c. 
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D. 

Da^obert, his chair, Ixxxii, clxii. 

D enisj St,y clxv, clxviii* - j 

Dijon 5 clxxvi, 

Doria, Andreii, plaque, 55. '' 
Dublin, cxcvii. 

■ r; ■ 

Edinburg]], cxxx. 

Emmerich, ci\ . 

Erfurt, cxl, cl, civ. 

Eilen, cxl. 

Eugeni us IV., his mitre, .c, 

Evreux, eixv, 

K\'rouet, cixiv. 


H. 

Halberftadt, cxli. 

Hal, clxxvii. 

Halle, cxliv. 

Halicarnaflus, niaufoleuni, Ixii. 
Hildeflieim, cxl, cxli, cxlii, 
cxlviii. 

I . 

Innfbruck, cli, dive 


J- 


Julius IL, Pope, hammer defigned 
for, 137. 

Juftinian, his column, Ixxxii. 


R 


K. 


Ferrara, exxi. 

Florence, Ixxxix, xcii, xciii, xcvii, 
xeix, ci, cii, ciii, civ, cv, evi, 
evii, cviii, cx, cxxvi, cxxix, 
cxxx, cxxxi, (Ser Mufeums.) 

Efonts, clxxv, clxxvii. 

Frankfort-on-Oder, cxliv. 

Fixdberg, ■'cxxxiii.' . , 

Ghent, cxii, clxxvii. 

Gnefen, cxli. 

Goodrich Court, bauble at, 157. 

Goflar, cxl. 

Groups, Iv, Ivi, Ivii, lx, Ixi, Ixii, 
Ixiii, lxi\", Ixvl, Ixvii, Ixviii, Ixix, 
cviii, cxxvi, cxxxiv, clix, clx, 
clxxix, cxcvii, cc. 

Gritti, Doge Andrea, portrait of, 
47. 

Guaftalla, exxv. 


Kiel, cxliv. 

Komburg, cxli. 

Lean, clxxvii. 

Lefterns, clxxvii. 

Leghorn, cxxxi. 

Leyden, ii, lii. 

Liege, clxxv. 

London, cxi, cxc, cxcii, exevi, 
cxcvii, cxcviii, exeix, cc. 
Mufeums.) 

Loreto, cxxxii, cxxxiii. 

Louvain, clxxvii. 

Lubeck, cxliv, civ. 

M, 

Madrid, exxv. 

Magdeburg, cxl, cxli, cxlii, cxlvi, 
cxlix, 
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Monuments^ OhjeSiSy ^c. 


MaiiSj Lcj clxi¥, 

Mantuaj cxx. 

Martinengo Dobblo Palace, 159. ,, 

Martin V., Pope, his mitre, c, 

Mayence, cxli, cxliv. 

Medals and feals, Ixxx, 36, 44, 45, 
665 68. 

Merfeburg, cxli, clili, civ. 

Milan, Ixxxiv, kxxvii, Ixxxviii, 
cxiii, cxiv, cxxv, 

Mithridates, his bronze vafe, Ixx. 

Monreale, Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii. 

Monte Caflino, Ixxxv. 

Monte Gargano, Ixxxv. 

Monuments, ci, cii, cviii, cxi, cxii, 
cxiii, cxv, cxviii, cxxiv, cxxv, 
cxxxii, cxxxiii, cxxxvi, cxIi, 
cxiii, cxliii, cxlvii, cxlviii, cxlix, 
cl, civ clii, cliii, cliv, civ, clvi, 
clvii, clviii, clix, clxiv, clxv, 
clxvi, clxvii, cixix, clxx, clxxvii, 
clxxviii, clxxxiii, clxxxvii, 
clxxxix, cxc, cxciii, cxciv, cxcv, 
cc, 172 , 174- 

Molkirch, cliii. 

Munich, clvii, clx, clxxviii, clxxix, 
(Si:e Mufeums.) 

Mufeums, public, objeSs in : 
Berlin, lii, lx, Ixv, Ixxvi, cxlv, 
cli, clix ; Britifli, xxxv, xxxviii, 
xxxix, xli, xlvi, 1, li, lii, Ivi, 

: Iviii, ' lix, Ix,, 1xv,,,lxviii, . Ixxiii, 

: ;lxxvi, Ixxxiy ■ Ixxxiv'; 

' Bruffelsj'clxxv ■ Dijon, clxxvi, 

,, Edinburgh Nat Gal., cxxx ; 
Florence (UfEzi), I, II, lii, lx, 
Ixi, lx\^n, Ixxxi, c, cxxxv ; 
(Bargello), xciv, xcvii, xcix, cii, 
evil, cix, cxxvi, cxxx, cxxxv ;■ . 
Leyden, ii, lii ; Munich, Iv, Ivi, ! 
Ixi, clvii, clviii, cxlviii, 90 
Naples, Ixv, Ixxvii ; Paris 


(Louvre), lii, lix, Ixix, ixxxi, 
/ . Gxix, cxxiv, cxxvi, cxxx, cxxxii, 
' .."clxv, clxviii, cixix, clxx, clxxii, 
^"■.■....clxxiii, clxxix, 65, 157 ; (Hotel 
Cluiiy), clxxv; Perugia, lii; 
'■ ■ ■■ Peterfburgh, Ixxv ; .Rome (Ca- 
pitol), 1, Ixvi, Ixviii, Ixix, Ixx, 

■ Ixxii, ixxiii, Ixxiv, cxxiv, cxxxiv ; 
(Collegio Romano), lii, Ixxi ; 
(Lateran), Ivi, Ixxxii ; (V atican), 
li, lii, Ivi, lx, Ixi, Ixii, Ixiv, Ixvii, 

■ -^Ixix, Ixx, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv ; 
Venice, Academy, cxvi, cxix ; 
Vienna, Ixxvi, cii, cxxvi. 

N. 

Naples. {Sec Mufeums.) 

Nelfon, Lord, his farcophagus, cxi« 
Nelfon Column, cxdx, cc. 
Novgorod, cxii. 

Nuremburg, cxliv, cx]\', cxlvii, 
cxlviii, cxlix, d, cliii, clvi, clviii", 

O. 

■ Orvieto, xciii. 

Ofnaburg, clviii. 

Olympia, liv, Iv. ■, 

. . ■ '■ P..' .V 

■Padua, cii, ,dii, '.cxviii, 

Paris, cxx'viii, ..clxxii, clxxi'ii, cixx.'v, 
■clxxx. {Sci Mufeums,) , 
Parma, exxi. 

Parthenon,.. Iviii 
Pavia, cxiii, CXX.V. 

Perugia, lii, xd, xdv, cxviii, ..c.x.x.x'.i., 
Peteriburg, St. {See Mufeums. ) ,.. 
Piacenza, cxxxv. 

Pifa, ixxxvii, xciii, cxxx, cx\>:i. 
Plantagenet, GeoliTC}' , d x b, , 

..'clxxxvii,.. 

Prague, cxii, cxlv. 



and Localities. 
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R. 

Ratifboil, cL 

RavellOj Ixxxvii. 

Regc.J. 0 ,. cxxi. ' ‘ ' 

Rome, Ivi, Ixiil, Ixvi, Ixviii, Ixix, 
Ixxii, Ixxvi, Ixxx, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxviii, cii, civ, cviii, cix, cx, 

. cxxiv, cxxv, xxxvii, cxxxii, 
cxxxiv, cxxxv. 

••■S* ■ 

Sacramental veflels, Ixxxi. 

Saizwedel, civ. 

Santiago, clxxxiii. 

Sens, clxiii. 

Seville, cxii, clxxxiii, clxxxiv. 

Shield of Achilles, xlli, lii. 

Shield of Wellington, xliL 

Siena, xciv, xcv, xcix, ci, cii, civ, 
cix. 

Sigmaringen, cxlviii. 

Statues, iconic, li, Iv, Ivi, Ivii, Ixiv, 
Ixv, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixix, Ixx, Ixxii, 
Ixxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, 
xc, cvii, cx, cxiv, cxvi, cxviii, 
cxx, cxxi, cxxiii, cxxv, cxxxii, 
cxxxv, cxl, cl, cliii, clvi, clvii, 
clviii, clix, clx, clxix, clxx, 
clxxii, clxxiii, clxxix, clxxx, 
cxcvi, cxcvii, cxcviii, cxcix. 

Statues, ideal, xlix, 1, li, liii, liv, 
Iv, Ivi, Ivii, Iviii, lix, lx, Ixi, Ixii, 
Ixiii, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixviii, Ixix, Ixxii, 
Ixxiii, cviii, cx, cxxx, cxxiii, 
cxxiv, cxxvi, cxxviii, cliv, clxiv, 
clxx, clxxii, clxxiii, clxxx, cxcvii, 
:■ cxcyiiL' 

StC'udal, c!v. 


T. 

Tongres, clxxvii. 

Torcello, cxiv. 

Tournay, cxliv, clxxv, clxxvi. 
Trani, Ixxxvii. 

Treves, cxli. 

Troja, Ixxxvi. 

IVoyes, clxiv. 

u. 

Ulm, cxlvi. 

V. 

Venice, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, cvii, cx, 
cxi, cxv, cxvi, cxvii, cxviii, 
cxix. 

Verden, cxlii. 

Verfailles, xv. 

Verona, cxix. 

Vienna, cxxxvi, clvii. {See Mu- 
feums.) 

Volterra, lii. 

w. 

Warwick, cxcv. 

Waflhington, clx, 

W eftminfter Abbey, cxi, cxci, cxcii, 
. cxciii, cxciv, cxcv, cxcvi. 
Windfor Caftle. {See Colledfions, 
private.) 

Wittenberg, cxliv, cl, clii, clviii. 
Wolgaft, clv. 

Wiirtzburg, cxliii, cliii, clvi. 
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Acs, i, xiv ; Corinthiacum, xi, xii, 
xiii (note) j Deliacum, xiii ; 
Demonnefium, xii ; Hepatizon, 
xii. 

jEgina, fchool of, liv, 

Albata plate, xviii. 

Alcinous, palace of, Hi* 

Alms diflies, 190* 

Altar fronts, &c., Ixxx, Ixxxiv, 
. civ, evi* 

Alumlniuni bronze, 4* 

Ambrofius of Tvlilan, referred to, 
XV ii. 

Aqua manile, 112, 114=, 

Argos, fchool of, lix. 

Armorial bearings on objects : Ba- 
glioni, 84; Barberigo, 1254 
' ' BarhO;,. 674 Boni,.. . 84'; Carpi, 
di, 94, 125; Caftracani, 83; 
Cicogna, 120 ; Colombini, 121; 
Contarini, 92 ; Coronelli, 192 4 
Cornell, 137; Dandolo, 18 1 ; 
Erizzo of Venice, 196; Fal- 
, ' cucci, 105 ; ■ Giovio . di Como, 
105 ; Gritti, . 1 8 1 ; ■ Alirabilis, . 
, 151 '.Manelii, 774 Mofto- of 
Venice, 192; Marcello, .354 
Rafponi, 153; Riicelai, 191,; 
Scolari, 92 ; Zidlegnan, 125* ' 
Armorial fliiekis in bronze4X’:xlviii,- 
clvi. 

Arts, Society of, prize objecis, 

3? 4. S. 3^5 3h ^57r "iS8. 
AByrky xxxrn. 


Atreus, treafiiry of, xlviii. 
;Athos,:mioiint,fk^ „ ' 

Attic School, lix. 

■■ Attains and : E 11 niehes:, coikjiieft' : of' 

Gauls, Ixvii. 

Aurichalcum,'. v, xvii, vxviii,.^ 

Ixxxiv. 

Barocco ftyle, civii. 

Battery works, xix« 

Bell-rnetal, xvi. 

Bells,' life of, in churches, Ixxxi. 
fie-llsj -by Aloifio, exx* 

Bernward, Bifliop, cxL 
Black Jack. (See Zinc, ores of.) 
Blende.' (See Zinc, ores of.) 
Bois-le-Duc, rood loft from, 8S. 
-Boyle, Robert, referred to, xvii. 
Brafs, its compofitioii, Ax., xviii, 
X'ix I' maniitatSlmrc of, xix. 
Brafles,"' their origin in Genriuni, 
'ri-'cxli, clxxxvi ; various, cxh'ii, 
clxxvi, clxxvii, clxxxiii ; woia.s 
on, cxiii (note) ; in EiiglaiKl, 
.■clxxxvi, ckxxvii, exevi ; iirii 
idea of engraving, cJxxxix. 
Britannia metal, xviii* 

■Bronze, its compoliiioii and luiliirc, 

■ i, ix, X, xii; its car!}' hiifnry, 
i,xxxii; its earB and amiiini ms 
life, ii, iv, X, xxxi ; pivttsJcii 
that of iron, xxxii ; aiicicril 
varieties of, ii, vi, xi, xii, xiv, 
XV ; Byzantine, xvii; calling 
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General Index > 

^ : 


&c.3xxi3 xxxix 5 finiflaing, xxiv j * 
hammered^ xxv; colouring of, | 
xxvi ; fculpture, early ufe in, xi ; 
figures formed by cafting, xli, 
liii ; figures formed by beating, 
xli, xlix, liii, clxiii; circum- 
ftances of their production, xlii 5 
both methods ftill in ufe, xliii 5 
is rare during the 13th or 14th 
Genturies, cxlv ; in Egypt and 
Aflyria, xlv j Etruria, xlvii ; 
Greece, lii 5 Rome, Ixviii ; 
mediseval, Ixxviii ; Italy, Ixxxvi ; 
Germany, cxxxvii ; France, 
clxi ; Flanders, &c,, clxxv ; 
Spain, clxxxi 5 England, clxxxv 5 
weapons, prehiftoric, xxx, 
clxxxv exhibition of, xxxi ; 
compofition, xxxli ; mode of 
produdrion, xxxv ; localities of, 
xxxii ; variety of, xxxvii ; 
chronology of, xxxvii ; weights 
of, xlvi ; furniture and utensils 
of, li ; mirrors of, li ; gilded, 
works of, Ixxii, Ixxiii, Ixxxi, 

Brooke, Rev, R., objedl given by, 
130. 

Byzantine art, Lxxix, ; its advance 
in Italy, Ixxxiii, Ixxxvi. .. 

c. 

Cadmia, v, xiii, xvii. 

Calamine, vi, xiii, xlv (note), xvii, 

■■•■'Xix.: 

Campanile, firft built, Ixxxi. 

Cafting, xxxviii ; hollow, xxxix ; 
Cellini’s graphic defcription, 
cxxvL 

Cafts from the living model, Ixv. 

Caucafus, the cradle of bronze, 

xxxii. 


Cefnola, General, his difcoveries at 
Cyprus, xxxiii. 

Caelatores, Ixxvi. 

Chalcetis, v. 

Champion, firft zinc works, xviii. 

Charles VL, figure found in the 
tomb of the fool of, 9. 

Chrift, portrait of, lxxix. 

Chriftian, early art, lxxix ; 
emblems, Ixxx. 

Church doors of bronze, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, cv, cx, cxiii, cxv, 
cxxx, cxxxii, cxxxvii, cxl, cxii, 
cxiii, clxxiii ; utenfils, &c., 
ixxxiv, cxxxix, cxiii, cxlv, 

Gire perdue, 'mode of cafting, xxiii. 

Ciftas, lii. 

Colledlions, objedls obtained from, 
Bernal, 9, 27, 82, 87, 88, 89, 
925 93^ 94> 1 02, 104, 107, loB, 
109, 129, 134, 135, 136, 151, 
175, 191, 193, 195, 196, 198, 
200, 201 ; Cadogan, 163 ; 
Collegio Romano, 15, 145, 

154,163,1655 Gherardini, 69 ; 
Monville, 43, 44, 50, 55, 

164; Plot, 14, 47, 55, 56, 
61,207 5 Pourtales, 18, 20, 6r, 
160 ; Rogers, 14 1 ; Soulages, 6, 
9, 12, 17, 19, 23,25, 26, 27, 
66, 74, 76, 77, 81, 84, 94, 
95 j 96, 985 99 > ’foij 109, 
117, 1185 1^9? ^20, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 131, 143, 144, 14s, 
146, 147, 150, 151, 152, 155, 
156, 157^ 158, 166, 167, 171, 
172, 178, 179, 181, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 194, 19s, 197, 
203; Trofs, 34, 49 5 Webb, 
60, 159, 217. 

Conftanune builds bafilicas, &c., 
ixxx. 
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Contrefcyn of Agricola, xvii, | 

Copper,’ early life of native, iii, I 
xxxi j value in the arts, iii ; for 
coinage, iv; ores of, and lo- 
calities, v, vii, xvii j weapons of, 
xxxi, xxxiii ; Englifli mines 
worked by the Romans, vi ; 
iiigots of, found, xxxvi ^ methods 
of reduftion, vii j works upon, 
referred to, vii 5 grained copper, 
xiv,. xix *5 gilding of, xv ; its ufe 
for church veflels, &:c., xv ; 
more malleable than its alloys, 
XXV ; colouring of, xxvi. 

Corinthian fculptors go to Italy, 
xlviii. 

Corinthian metal, xviii* 

Corinthian capital, invention of, Ivii. 

Corneli, Bifcop Francifeus, 137. 

Courajod, M. Louis, referred to, 
clxxii (note). 

Crimea, objeds found in, Ixxv. 

Ciyftals, engraved cafts from, 67, 
et feq. 

Cyprus, weapons from, xxxi, xxxiii. 

Curfew, the, 127. 

D. 

Damafcening, lil. 

Davy, Sir H., his coinpofition of 
bronze, xvi. 

Demetrius, Iris ^^ latten ” works, 
xix. 

Diamante “ in - punta, Medici 
Emblem, 144, 147. 

Diamond eyes, liL 

Dinanderic, xix, 188. 

Dinant, metal work of, cxlijckxv, 

, ' ; 188. 

Drey, M. of Munich, obje*E1: given 

by, 168. 


E. 

Egypt, early ufe of broirze and 
iron in, xxxiii, xxxvii, xlv. 
Eledlrum, xviii, 

Elizabeth, Queen, grants rights, 
xix. 

Emblcmata, xxxix, Ixxv. 

Empaeftic or Sphyrelata, liii. 
Empire, ftyle of the, cxxxiv, clvii. 
Enamelling on bronze, xxxvii, 
clxii, clxxxvii. 

England, bronze weapons made 
in, xxxiv. 

Englifti working men’s exhibition, 

75 - ^ 

Engraving, firft idea of, clxxxix. 
EphrufE, M. Ch. referred to, cliii 
(note). 

Epithema, xxxviii, Ixxvi. 

Etruria, trade of, with Spain, 
xxxiv ; bronze fculpture in , xlvii ; 
ftatues in the cities of, xlix. 
Etrufeans, workers in bronze, 
xxxviii, xl, xlviii ; objects found 
in their tombs, xli, xh iii ; works 
on, referred to, xli. Hi ; taken 
■, to, Rome, 1 5 their jewellery, Iii. 
Evans,' Mr. John, referred to, 
XXXV, xxxvi ; Mr. lliomas F,, 

' '.referred to, vi. 

R 

■ Farnefe, Aldlandro, Card,, 70. 
Finati, ' Giov. Bat,, referred to, 

■ Ixxxiii, , 

Fiorillo, referred to, xi, 

Flanders, metal work in, cxli. 
■Flight, Mr., Iris aiialyfis of wi‘a 

■ pons, xxxiii. 
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France, bronze fculpture in, cbci ; 
introdiiftion of its cafting, clxiii 5 
deftrucSion of monuments in, 
clxiv, clxvi, clxvii ; decline of 
art in 14th century, clxvii; 
Italian and Flemifli influence, 
clxvii ; fchool of, the, 1 6th cen- 
tury, clxix ; ornamental bronzes 
-of, clxxi.' 

German filver, xviii. 

Germany, early inhabitants of, 
cxxxvii 5 advance of Chriftianity 
into, cxxxvii ; early life of bronze 
in, cxxxvii ; Byzantine influ- 
ence in, cxxxviii ; excellence of 
bronze cafting in, cxxxix ; 
plaftic art in, cxlvi, 

Giotto, his influence, xcii. 

Glanzgold, xviii. 

Glycera, the martyr, 62. 

Goleta, fiege of, 71. 

Gori, referred to, 59 (note). 

Gothic, fl'yle in Italy, Ixxxix ; 
France and Germany, cxiiii, 
clxiv. 

Greece, the art of, its influence, 
xlvii ; its zenith, Ivii ; declines 
after the death of Alexander, 
Ixvi ; enflaved by Roman con- 
queft, Ixviii ; fculptors from, in 
Italy, xlviii ; ftatues in the cities 
of, xlix ; bronze sculpture in, 
lii. 

Gun-metal, i, xvi. 

Guttiis, ewer, in. 

H. 

Hadrian, revival of art under, Ixxii. 

Harty iiland, hoard found at, xxxv. 


Henckel, referred to, xvii. 

Herculaneum, difeoveries at, Ixxii. 

Hiero of Syracufe, Iv. 

Holofphyrelata, xxxix. 

Homer, referred to, lii. 

Hone ftone, carvings in, 34, 

Hudfon, Sir James, objects given 

“5 135- 

Humphrey, Wm., brafs maker, 
xix. 

I 

Iconic ftatues, their abundance, 
Ixxix. 

India, copper weapons found in, 
xxxi, xxxiii. 

Ireland, copper weapons found in, 
xxxi. 

Iron, its early ufe, xxxiii, 

Ifidore of Seville, referred to, xvii. 

Italy, early peoples of, xlix ; bronze 
works in, Ixxxvi. 

Ivory, fculpture in, Ixxxiv, cxxxix, 
clxvii, clxxxix. 

K. 

King, Rev. C. W., referred to, 
xiii (note), Ixxiil (note), 

Kufli, copper from, xlvi. 

L. 

Labarte, referred to, clxvii, 115, 

Laiton, Latone, Latten, xviii. 

Lamps, of bronze, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv. 

Lapides aerozi, v. 

Lafalle, M., Hist, de, objecS given 

by, 43* 

Lavacrum. (See Aqua Manile.) 

Lead, iifed to adulterate bronze, 
xi, XV, 
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LimogeSj enamel of, clxii, clxiii. 

Louis, St,, encourages art, clxv* 

Liibke, Dr., referred to, cxlviii. 

Luther, M,, his name on a falver. 
190, 

M, 

Magi, the prophylactic ufe of their 
names, 107. 

Marcellus, plunder of Syraeufe, 
Ixx. 

Marfgraf, referred to, xvii. 

Martelli, Ruberto, protecSts Dona- 
tello, ci \ mirror by Donatello, 
cii, 58. 

Malkell, W., referred to, Ixxxiv, 
clxvii, 36 5 objedts given by, 
198. 

Medals, alloy for making, xvi ; 
cafting, ftamping, and colour- 
ing, xxvi \ portrait, their excel- 
lence, cciii. 

Medici, Card. IppoL cli, 69, 

Megiddo, battle of, xlvi. 

Menelaiis, palace of, Hi, 

Merovingian art, clxi. 

Modelling for cafting, xxi. 

Model of 1 6th century, xxi (note). 

Mofaic gold, xviii. 

Moulds for weapons, xxxvi. 

Mufeo Borbonico, referred to, 
Ixxxiii, 162. 

Mutiariiis,' plunders Greece, Ixx. ‘ 

■ N. 

Nero, removes ftatues from Olym- 
pia, liv ; his raid on Delphi, Ixx. 

Nickel, xviii. 

Nickel filver, xviii. 

Nuremberg, fculpture in, cxliv 
brafs diflies of, 190. 


o. 

Oldfield, Mr. E,, referred to, 162. 
Orichalcum. (Scy Aurichalcum.) 
"Opetx^hKo^ (See Aurichalcum.) 
Or-molu, xviii. 

Ouen, St., referred to, clxii. 

P. 

Pantaleone of Amalfi, fi\'c bronze 
doors, Ixxxv. 

Paracelfus, referred to, xvii, 

Patuia, XXV ii, xxviii. 

Peloponnefian war, its eftedl on 
fculpture, Ixii. 

Percy, Dr., referred to, vii. 
Perkins, Mr. Charles, referred to, 
xcvii, cxvi. 

Pergamus, fchool of^ Ixvii, 

Phillips, Mr. J. A., referred to, 
vii, X. 

Phoenicia, not the fource of bronze 
weapons, xxxiv; trade of, with 
Spain and Britain, xxxiv ; ob~ 
je& from, xlvi (note). 
Pinchbeck, xviii. 

Plaques' (plaquettes d*orfe\i*t‘s), 
'• , 'ccii, cdii, 29.. 

Pompeii, diicoveries at, Ixxii. 

Porta Santa, hammer tried for 
breaking, 137, . 

Primafiiis, referred to, xvii. 

Prices, paid for works of art, h\\\ 
Princes metal, x\ Hi. 

Pyrites, iron and copper, 

Q. 

Queen, H. M. thc,objcah on liun 

'■ .from, 218. 
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R. 

Reach Feiij hoard found at, xxxv, 
RenaiiTance in fculpture, Ixxxix, 
■ , ' .xcj xcvi, cxlvi,, cxxi. ■ 

Repouffe or beateii work, xxv, 5, 
: ,'83'25>'3o* ■ ' 

Retables, carved, cxliv, clxxxii. 
Rhodes, fchool 04 Ixvii. 

Robiiifon, Mr. J. C., objeas 
given by^ 34; referred to, Pre- 
face. 

Rock, Dr., referred to, 1x4. 
Rome, removal of ftatues from, 
Ixxxii. 

Roman art, after Auguftus, Ixxi ; 
its rapid decline, Ixxviii ; low 
ftate of, in fifteenth centuiy, 
cxiii. 

Roman doniiniori, its fall, Ixxviii. 

S. 

Samians, xxxviii. 

Scaurus, his colledlion of ftatues, 
Ixx.. 

Schliemann, Dr., weapons found 
. by, xxxi. . 

Sculpture, its decline, Ixxviii, xci ; 
its revival, Ixxxix ; in England, 
not cfteemed, clxxxv ; early 
works in ftone, clxxxvi, cxc, 

■■■' cxci. 

Sequin, Bifliop of Sens, clxiii 
Shutz, Chriftopher, brafs maker, 

:-:"XiX. ' ■ 

Sidon, arrow heads from, xxxiv, 
Siena, fciilptors of, xciii, xciv. 
Silver, gilding of, xv ; its ufe in 
bell-metal, x\d 5 early Chriftian 
objedls of, Ixxxi. 

Similor, xviii. 

Sinipuhim or cyathiis, 162. 


■Smith, Mr, , Roach, ..referred ...to, 
157.^ 

Sobiefki, Clementina, frame for 
her miniature, 133, 

Soldering, not of early u.fe, xli..: : 

Solignac, monks of, clxii, 

Spain,, influence of foreign art . in,.: 
clxxxi* 

Specchi or mirrors. If 

Speltrum, xvii. 

Spelter, xviii. 

Speculum metal, xviii. 

Sphyrelaton, XXV, xxxix, xli, Ixxiv- 

Stanley, Hon. W. Owen, referred 
to, vi. 

Statues in bronze, earlieft, xlix, 
liv ; their abundance in antiquity, 
Ixv ; in Roman temples, Ixxi ; 
brought from Greece, Ixx, Ixxii, 

Stiacciato, low relief, ciii, 59 (note). 

Sylla, his plunder of Greece, Ixx. 

T. 

Theophilus, referred to, xiv, xvi, 
cxxxix. 

Tin, known to the ancients, ores 
and localities, modes of redudfion, 
a compound of bronze, viii, ix. 

Tomback, xviii. 

Torentic work, xxv, Ixxiv. 

Tripedaneae, 1. 

Tufcany, bronze fculpture in, xc. 

Tufcania figna, 1. 

Turner family, braff-workers, xix. 

Tyrrhena figilla, 1. 

u. 

Una, infcription of, xlv. 

Ure, Dr., referred to, vii. 

Uzielli Colleaion, catalogue of, 
referred to, 186. 
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V. 

Van' Swab, reduces zinc, xvii. 
Valari, G., referred to, 70. 

Veil, ftatues taken from, xlix. 
Venice, bronze cafters at, xcii ; 
Andrea Pifano at, xciii ; San- 
favino at, ex. 

Venetian oriental work, 92. 
Volfinii, ftatues at, xlix. 

w. 

Wallace, Sir R., his collection, 
clxxi. 

Waring, Mr., referred to, 152, 
167, 195. 

Weale, Mr., referred to, 190. 


Weftminfter, Duke of, objects on 
loan from, 220. 

Weft wood , ProfeAbr, referred to,, 
Ixxxv. 

White copper, xviiL 

Wood-carving in Germany, cxlvi. 

Wooden models, calls from, 99. 

Wolfey, Cardinal, his tomb, cxi. 

Works of reference, ceix. 

Zinc, imperfectly known to the 
ancients, viii, xvi ; ufe of, xiv ; 
added to bronze, XV 5 its nature 
and ores, xvii, xviii ; referred to 
by Paracelfus, xvii ; firft works 
in England, xviii, xix ; modes 
of reduction, xviii. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


xxxvi, line llyfor “I ” readWt, 
lij laft word,yor I ” We. 

Ixxxvi, line 20, ^or Skilly Sicily, 
xcix, line 6 from bottom, “ Novella ” ?w^/ Nuova. 

55 line 3 from bottom, Sta. Croce and. 

cxxiv, line 4 rr This figure is now thought to reprefent Jafon, 

Q.%\v ^ Amhrogm Caradosso^^ The Milan pax has been afcribed, but is not 
certainly known to be his work. The inkftand was of gilded iilver. 
The fubje<S:s of the plaques were, according to Ambrogio Leone {De 
nobUitate rerum, Venice, i 5 z 5 ), Ganymede carried away by the Eagle j 
Hercules and the Lion j Hercules and Cacus ; and the Centaurs and 
Lapithje. 

cxxv, lines 7 and 9 from bottom. The Altar and Tabernacle are alfo afcribed 
to Criftoforo Solarii and others. 

cli and foot note. For further information on thefe works fee an able article by 
Dr. Von Liibke in the Beilage Zur Allgemeinen Zeitung” for the 
3 oth May and the ‘'^Academy” for the 12th Auguft 1876. 

ccvii, line 5 . This bronze bull of Charles I . was the wwk of Francefco 
Fanelli, a Florentine (1600-1649 ?) ; other replicas exift, (Walpole, Anec 

Painting, ed. 1849, p. 398.) 

4, Nos. 777, and 1155, Jor “bronze” read bronzed eledbro-depofit. 

16, line 85 yi;r “ Torrigiano ” Torregiano. 

36 , Nos. 7370. ’6I5 7496. ’61. “ Criftophorus Hienmiae” or Criftoforo 

Geremia was a Neapolitan by birth who worked about 1470, and from his 
manner Avould feem to have been a follower or pupil of the fchool of 
Mantegna. 

40, No. 4oSi,/er “Prefentation” /'WCircumcifion. 

63 , No. 756. ’64. Agreeing in opinion wnth Mr. Robinfon, this plaque has 
been afcribed to Pollajuolo, Further inveftigation has, however, led to the 
belief that it may have been by Caradoftb, and a bronze replica of one of tire 
rilievos with which his celebrated Inkftand was enriched. The fadl that 
a fimilar compofition occurs among the baf-rcliefs on the ‘Porta della 
Stanga^ of Cremona, would warrant the aflumption that it Is the work of 
Northern rather than of a Tulcan hand, (w'de ante^ err. p. cxiv.) 

208, Vales, Nos. 848, 843a. ’70. In the “ Livre de Vafes invente par 
M. Stella chevalier et peintre du roy,” Francoife Boiizoimct fculp. fol. 
Paris, 1667. On plate 18 thefe vafes are reprefented. Their execution 
and modelling after Stella’s defign was probably the work of French handsj 
the defigner’s name, however, would indicate that he was of Italian 
' origin. 

A pair of quaint vafes nearly fimilar to that on plate 16 of Stella's book, 
are. in the Royal Colledlion at Windfor, 
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